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Books&Print ^^ 

/“ ! i Phillips^ — V 

BOOKS. ATLA5ES. MAPS. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 

7th June 1984. 

Part 1 -11am. Part 2 -2 pm. 

BOOKS 

America including JefferaonsNotta on the Stale of Virginia. 1787: Art; Architecture. 

B ook Of Hour*. G. Hard ouyn.e.1 528. Botany Including Loddigea Botanical Cabinet. 
ZOvoU. 1817 JJ, Children's and llluatraled; Collecting; Colour Plate Books: Costume 
Including Hardings Costume of the Russian Empire. IflOJ; French Literature 
including D* Is Fontaine's Fables Cholsk*. 4vol.s. with plates after J.B.Oudry 
1755-59: Heraldry; Natural History: Plate Books: Polar Exploration a collection of 
books with particular emphasis on the Antarctic: Press Hook*: Railway Including 
Bury'* Coloured Views on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 1031: Remarks on 
the Comparative Merits of Cast Metat and Malleable Iron Railways. 1827. Sporting; 
Topography Including Kips Nouveau Theatre de la Grande Bretagne. voL 1. 1 709: 
Travel: Wales elt 

ATLASES AND MAPS 

Including Aliases by Badeslade. Kltchin. Mngg, Tees dale and Zatta's Atlante 
Novlssimo. 4 vols. Venice 1779-85; and maps including Saxtons Mone Insulae 
mode Anglesey et Cacmaruan. 1578 and others by Blaru. Speed, etc. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & HISTORIC AL DOCUMENTS 

by WH Auden, Elizabeth Barrett Browning(t842. 184H William Blake. 
Thomas Carlyle. Richard Jefferies. Rud yard Kipling Waller Savage La ndor 11820s]. 
Thomas Moore: George Bernard Shaw. Horace Walpole: 

Chides I. Queen Christina, Dantoru Empress Josephine. Louis XVI. 

Marie -Anloirwtle. Napoleon. William theSilenh 
Autograph drafts of six letters by Napoleon after the Siege of Toulouse; 

A collect Ion of letters by scientists In the circle of Sir loseph Banks: 
Documents relating to Ihe French Revolution 
A highlyiniportant collection of papers relating to France and Ireland. 

1790 and 1798. Including tellers and documents signed by Napoleon. 
Augureou, C hlrin (alto hJo journal for >790-97), Humbert. Hardy 
Pomelo! Arthur OConnoc etc: 

Correspondence ol Lady Louisa ConcJly of Casllctown: 

Account of the Battle of Waterloo by Richard Couiler. Corporal [»t Life Guards. 
Diaries of exploration In Uganda ( 1890»k 
Presentation copy of the Enigma Variations with notes by Elgac 
Musical quotation by Schumann. 1849. etc. 

Viewing three days prior. 

Illustrated Catalogue £3 JOby post 
Enquiries: limes 5mith or Louise Guest Ext .151. 

I 7 Blenheim St, New Band Si, London WlY 0AS. Tel: 01-629 6602 

I .. , LONDON NEW YORK -GENEVA 

fourteen sobretma jfirwif J wmI At Li niled K injAmi. 
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Overseas 


KING SAUD 
UNIVERSITY 

(formerly University of Riyadh) 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 

COLLEGE OF ARTS - 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

The department has vacant faculty positions 

PROFESSOR 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


for Ph.D. holders and/or holders of academic titles earned et 
accredited universities who would be employed on contract 
basis as of commencement of the academic year 1984-85 
which begins on August 11 , 1984. 

Noteworthy benefits: 

- Free return air tickets annually for faculty member and 
family. 

- furnished accommodation or housing and furnishing 
allowances. 

- Monthly transport allowance. 

- Relocation allowance. 

- End-of-aervice gratuity. 

- Free medical and dental care covering family. 

- Contribution by University to tuition fees of non-Arablc- 
speaklng children. 

Interested academicians are kindly requested to send non- 
returnable photocopies of thslr academic diplomas and 
Specialized experience certificates together with their resumes 
(including lists of their publications and references) and written 
applications Indicating the position applied foMind-the suBMftTF' 


VI. 


THS ORB BN LIST MONTHLY. 
1,000 old books In such last-®. 
Sample copy free. Wrigley ■ 
Books. Eccfesflold. Sheffield. . 


WATBRPIBLD'i Supplementary 
Lists. Now available: 29. 

Geography <596 Items); SI. 
Criminology <200 Items). 
Ready shortly: 39. Tile Seven- 
teenth Century (c. 200 Ueme). 
3<S Park End Street. Oxford. 
Toll 0865 721809. Ml 4 

FOR YOUR BTATBBIDB BOOK 
Naoda, write or phone : BOOK 
CALL, c/o Now Canaan Dook- 
■ shop. S3 Elm St„ New Canaan 
CT 06840 USA.. 209-966 5470, 
Mall Orders welcome. . 


jmnreAN ouT -Bs-wr nr r 

read a bias and collectibles. 
Froo Scorch Service. Prices 
quoted In nterllnn to include 
surTace Shipment. Storting 
chanties accepted and prefer- 
red, Brennan Books. Bo* 
9002. Salt Lake City. Utah 
84109 USA. LI 14 


readnblna an 
Froo Seorcli ! 


id collectlblea. 
Service. Prices 
rllnn to include 


available] should also be included 80 that he/ahe could bo 
contacted if selected for Interview, 


For Sale & Wanted Course 


SFBCIALISTfi IN HISTORY. If 
you don’t already receive our 
Catalogues perhaps you should 
sand for iho latest one. ABBEY 
BOOKS, 3<S Supwell Lane, St. 
Albans (92014).. Herts. L114 


TOCOUKVILLBl ■ _ ... 
RSfllme st la- _ RAvolu 

Engl Ian translation by 

Gllbart (Fontana). Wo 


L'Andan 

volution. 


"M WORLD - CENTRAL 
ASIA. — Rare and out-of-print 
books. Catalogues available. 
David Loin an Ltd^-IB Suffolk 
Road. London SVV13 9NB. Tel: 
01-748 0254: • LI 14 


20,000 titles i most subjects 
Road, Surbiton. By. LI 14 


urgently' by undergraduate. 

. Tali Naitsea 892540 LI 1 4 

OXFORD, BOOK AUCTIONBi 
Specialist; Bales or Libraries, 
Collection*. Books of Value. 
• Expert advice, free valuation. 


ALWAYS WANTED, acts, atat 
utoa. colonial orders, atato 

S en Is, end similar materials. 

cts of die Parliament of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South 
Africa — for Instance Govern- 
ment Gcuatte — Stnatakaerant 
Canada, the whole or Africa 
and all former British pqxsaa- 
over 

. « ully detailed offers 

tp Henry Cordon, Bookseller, 
London 

r— .. .... .Between 2—4 

pm only) 01-439 9878 

ICONOM 1ST. Illustrated. London 


News. Graphic. Annual Reals- 
lar. Picture Post, similar tifus- 
tratad and other parioturnia 
wanted by i _Henry rorden. 
Oqakseller. 925 B, Flnchiay 


mX!l . . . wnniea nyi tjenry roraex. 

PoPStt • ,re ** VB, Uatlpn. DqoMteller. 925 H. Finchley 

(0869 1 24024*: . • _ . L114 ■ ItOadT London NW& 7BH. Tolr 




RlQULAR general tiata Issued, 
free copy from John Turtoh, 


. . ^Between 2-4 pm only) OU4|5 

w 9SP.f^^ 00 ! t ® HBLVB * OR 

SIMILAR — please stato size, 
width length — wanted: Henry 
•• Pordoa. Bookseller. 325B. 
Finchley Road, London NWS 


P end Btkd , 1 1 - - — ■ Finchley Rosa, London NWS 


;■ i!T 


N8W BOOKS at ratitireil prices. 
Ft ema Indent. all aublccls. 
B.a.n. BookmurkAt. in Cham- 
bers Street Edinburgh. LI 14 

Lectures and Meetings*- 


typo of hook. 


OVIET RUSSIA. Catalogues 
•jsueri- A. C. Hall. 30 Btttlne* 
Road. Twickenham. MlUdx 


; i . WILLI AM EM PSQIM 11 906-1984) 

To. honour the i memory of Sir Wllllbin Erripson, there will be a 
reading from hie works, with a reqaptiohi on Frftjay 25 May at 
2 ld ,y br ® r V* Emfnanuel College, Cambridge.- 
The Cambridge English Faculty-hopaa that hit. friends and 
. . ■ . . ad mire ra will come. 


TKB TIMES AND ITS iNbfeXKS 
WANTED BYl Henry PordBs, 
Bookseller, 925 B Finchley 
Road. London NWS 7BH, Tel: 
(Between 2-4 pm only) 01-435 
8878 L124 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Estqbld. 
New A secondhand bookshop. 

Business Service s^ 


PRO PkSBIONAL POSTAL TYP- 
ING- Manuacrlaw. reports and 
motorist reliable acanomlral 

wr'iai.'tsBriSaas 

Queens Drive Liverpool Ls^CSli 


Librarians 


Assistant Librarian 


Induatrial Relations Services requires an assistant librarian (or fta 
and expanding library. Experience of special libraries and hi abffisj! 
work hard, together with an interest In developing information i«ZJS 
ayatama, are essential. Knowledge of Industrial relations would bea 
addhlonal advantage. " 

IRS b a publisher of ‘apeclallsi induatrial retalkyis lournah mt h 
library la geared primarily to current awareness services f Qr u, ^ I " 
staff and Information toaubBoriberB. 

Thb post will probably suit a recently qualified librarian tootdm fa 
experience in this specialist field. v 

Salary depending on experience and qualifications but not lets ft* 
£6800 p.a. Five day week, generous fringe benefits and holdM 
Applications should bo made in writing to reach ua by 8 Junatfii 
and addressed to: 


[The Librarian I 

Industrial Relations Servktt E 
67 Maygrove Road 
London NW62EJ. 


HOMERTON COLLEGE ! 

CAMBRIDGE 

College Librarian 

Applications are invited from qualified librarian ; 
for the above post, to be in charge of the Coll# 
library from 1st September, 1984. j 

Salary: Local Government Senior Offwr - 
Scale 1,£9060-£9660. j 

Application form and further details from 
Deputy Bursar 
Homerton College 
Cambridge CB22PH 
Telephone: 245931 

— Qariflg date for completed applications, I si June. ^ 


The Open University 

MA IN LITERATURE 
BY PART-TIME 
EXTERNAL STUDY 

Applications are Invited for 
the MA In Literature startlna 
in January, 1989. This la a two 
year, pnrt-tlma course which 
provides a training In tlie 
resaerch methods used In Lit- 
erature aa appllod to the 
detailed study of a particular 
area (either Tho Eighteenth 
Century Novel or Poetry and 
Criticism. 1830-1890). TIiIh 
work will load to the prepara- 
tion of a dissertation. The 
course Is open to applicant* In 
any part of tho United Klnii- 
dom. Study Is mainly homo- 
baaed, using a correspondence 
text and set books, although 
acceaa to an adequuta research 
library fa essential. Students 
wilt have a tutor appointed In 
thalr Region and will com- 
plete a number of project* and 
assignment* during the course 
before presenting a disserta- 
tion at the and or the second 
year. 

. Applicants should normally 
have at least an upper second 
Class honours degree with evi- 
dence or a strong under- 
graduate Interest and conipei- 
toncq In Literature, For 
rm-ther particulars and 
application forms please sent) 

. '• 

. UnTyeralty. . fq Box 4B.'Mlltoti ■ ■; 
Heines. Tit Kl BAD qr -tola-: 

quota refei'onoe LRS. Tho .- 
■'closing date for receipt, of 
^ggUcatlpns is 12th n 

Appointments Wanted. 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
OXFORD . 

. Department of 
Printed Books 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 
In charge ol 
Special Collections 

Applications are Invited for the poal 
of Head of Special Collections. This 
section deals with the acquisition 
end processing of older and rare 
British and foreign printed books, 
and with the answering of bibli- 
ographical enquiries. 

Candidates should have a good 
honours degree and considerable 
experience of older books In 
Libraries. 

Placemen! on Ihe IIX scale for Sen- 
ior Library staff (El 1.160 x8 to 
£1 6,085) will be In accordance with 
age and exparlenoe. 

Further details and application 
forma may be oblalned from the 
Assistant Secretary to the Ubrary, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 0X3 OBQ. 
Closing date: Friday 28lh May, 


Ipfo Wan ted , 

..•^^IR^aaasBMi 

• ^ hJ,h*? n 0 v. LA T Wfjihitnta near 
K h ; Schaula and Shops: carl- 
fitablos, 22 ri recemlon 
KSS&Ll- '’“JSPaw. * bedroomaj 
■ Qr 9 on oiid Garage, Lease 7ri 

X; s .L 69 l< t 0 ?; TBt!T)f.f48 0169 


University of Loixfo* 
Institute of _ 

Tim Library of U 
or Education nas a — — 

u . • ■ 

LIBRARY 

Suitable for Ira 
witlilu ranui* ». 
inrhiaivu of •— 
Allowance, 

Aniilk-atlonn 0j» 
of nuiicatlon onn 
untl nuinos oi\d. ,IW“ 
two roferone atiouia 
thn Librarian, 1 
mount 8 1 root, Lo 
7 AH liy 1 June, j 
nrkiiowlndqnu or 
atiiiiiiKMl odtlroassa 
rul'd. ■ ,r 

Book Fairs- 

B °°vai^n! R Or^n^ 

l»«»ol» Hollars. 

•NWS. (OpP. 1 ■ . 

TuluO . 

Holidays & Travel 


Periodicals 


writer 

SF&M 0 ?,' t»i: of -34 80 123 probfcrty for^aie— 

°-roi| , 1 rr f 

■ «T. ANN'S H.a. 


Announcemen 


i '.vltj ;i- , j . . GBRARb MANLEY HOPKINS 
til ’ *N IRELAND: A coiilerafirfy on 

••■4 ••«{ .. E* ■, -■ tho c«*nt*iiory or lilu arrival |n 
1 !') it! ' ! Dublin. Emmy ore el: .by. > Hip 

•-! ... • rntariifttloanj Hupklns Aesorlpp. 

1 <■;'] .uqii and i/nivnpRity 'cullofiio 

•.*■({ J- 1 • Dublin.. 1 1 -J 9 July I 9 H 4 , in 86 


EX STAGE MANAGER - now 

■ ■- JCTSlJPt’ Melt* Jfterary employ 

■maittTor a year. l^ondTon based.. 
Bax; no, T LiE 40277. L108 


fRENE DAUMAL obit 21-5— 1 944 
rip La. Grand Jeu. continue, 


Plover* /contact 


Personal 


?:.• Awards— 


eu. continue, 
lax TLB 401 
1 Ll'13 


sSstt 

. fu lure . Prim* 
ada. to « close 

anyone .WMYljj 


■f m 


Hi s\i t r i 


stflphan'n Green t*n. sort of 
ruln'l. Dublin (‘im, Joyless 
place'!. Dir lulls from Dr rfor« 
man Wliite, □rpurtinonf of 
En(tLI*.li, OntverHlty. CoDoqa.' 
Dublin 4. LI 


Exhibitlqns .,.V 


Roanoke: The Flrsi 

Colony In. AmarEra 
Wnekdaye 10—3 Sundi 
AdmlcBlon free. 1 


R^IONAL trii 8 t”ltd. DYLAN THOMAS. AWARD 

Sv'l a ' nTj 1 . 1 1 - YOUR BOOK rnINTSO Lovv Of will 

Phonal 01-491 8934 ... • ratoB! Wpnor Green _ (XL), YQ ‘ 06 made lo 8 ahort atorv writer 

'• ***?’' && Judges: Susan HIII.Qfyh^jQnM 

; A PERa - . New X . ; Ofoaingdate; July27lS84 

PubllohQd by T1m«B ■ Nevvspopers ' ; 

Llmttod. P.O. naM7T 200 Oray'a Inn ... 

Road. LondoeaVCl X 8E2. big- 
and; and printed by Northampion .• 


Iflh and >4«d; and primed by Northaqiptdn . ' 
I EnnHuh Mercury Cfo. Ltd. Upper Mount*. • 


T-' V S x 

' M ,f BM lot M datelb fnurr. 

DYLAN THOMAS AWARD. . , V 


iho Font 


on £ 

-46 Qdlwu. . -4 


,4’ pYLAN THOMAS AWABO. 

5r?i 8 , o i tesSsir^. . 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 25 MAY 1984 No 4,234 60p 


President Madison goes to war 
A1 Haig’s memoirs 
Hugh Kenner: Sylvia Beach in Paris 

The poetry of A. R. Ammons 
Christopher Lasch: the modernist mind 
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METHUEN 


: hh* 


Methuen & Co Ltd ; 
11 New Ferrer Lane 
London EC4P4EE 



Methuen Inc 
733 Third Avenue 
New York NY 10017 


The Times Literary Supplement 


The Reconstruction of 
Western Europe 1945-1951 

ALAN S. MILWARD 

This comprehensive study is based on the newly released archival sources of the 
countries of Western. Europe and overturns widely-held views about the nature of 
individual aspects of the peace settlements such as Marshall Aid and Hie OEEC. This is 
the first study of a subject which is the focus of much academic research, and a major 
work of scholarship which sets new standards for the interpretation of the immediate 
post-war years. 

560 pages 

Hardback 0 416 36530 2 £25.00 

Shopkeepers and 
Master Artisans in 
Nineteenth-Century Europe 

Edited by GEOFFREY CROSSICK 
and HEINZ-GERHARD HAUPT 

This study synthesizes much of what we know about the world of shopkeepers and 
master artisans. A substantial Introduction Is followed by analyses of the development 
of the petite bourgeoisie in the four main industrial countries of nineteenth-century 
Europe: Germany, France, Britain and Belgium. This book provides a fresh and 
integrated approach to the subject and illuminates much else besides in the social 
history of nineteenth-century Europe. 

2B2 pages 

Hardback 0 4l6 35660 5 £17.50 

Narcissistic Narrative 

The metafictlonal paradox 
LINDA HUTCHEON 

'Hutcheon’s study, which Is thoroughly well-informed . . . succeeds in showing the 
broad range of the metafictlonal phenomenon In our time by discussing numerous 
writers and numerous texts ... the strengths of Hutcheon’s book are ipany ... and I 
highly recommend this study for Its intelligence, Its informativeness and its insights.’ 

GertUd Prince, Mh&TOhim' 

192 pages 

Paperback 0 4I6 37I40X £4.50 

Changing the Subject 

Psychology, social regulation and subjectivity 
JULIAN HENRIQUES, WENDY HOLLWAY, CATHY URWIN, 

COUZE VENN and VALERIE WALKERDINE 

‘ in this book, the authors challenge the conception of "the subject’’ - the supposedly * 
Integrated ego, the “I" or aetbr or self — wblch not only stands at the centrt of 
traditional psychology but underpins so much of the discourse ofbther soda! 
sciences. They bring to bear on this critical point a wide-ranging set of new theories 
■ and conceptions. They try to exemplify what It would mean to rethink a number of. 
"applied” areas without the consoling support of this mythical, theoretical construct 
It is an ambitious, ftr-ireachlng inquiry.* - Stuart Hall 

.' 360 pages :•. * 

‘ Hardback , 0416345603 £16.95 

Paperback 041.6345700 . £7.50 r . 

- Universtty Paperback V ' •/ ;V 

The Mental and Social Life 
, ofBabies .L;- 

Howparen(s create persons . . ' 

KENNETH KAYE 

i’v fo this provocative and controversial book Kenneth Kaye challenges those who claim 
i \ that the Infant l^fcognirtvcly precocious front birth. He monoaesa o£W conception of - ! 

: v!; tbft/9*e l oC pan*b^ in cyty Jidman dwdoprient,'^ ^the.behiwb?; 1 ' 

: : : infiutts. as they fotemct vWth Object* and people deperitt as nitich upon prwdapted 
. adiUt.behayicMr and universal hiiman interaction patterns as It does upon tht? infant's 
. ’ intrinsic cognitive abilities. ■ .r : -J -V .. »• • . ... : 

• ■ ■' 1 • :■ f ! .1- 30 * pages ..... 

: . Paperback ,0 4i6 369lQ.3 : ; £6.50 • . . -.1 

Supervision in Teacher Ediiration , 

: A ^upseliingandped^Qglckl approach : :! ; '?■. > ' ,J • 

•' ’■ ' y t BDGARSTGNES..’ "■ ' '-v'v ; ;• 

‘ . • .• ' • • ; 1 *. ■ ••.'l -.v. v, = j - 1 *- .iv i 

. Profess, 6r Stones argtics tha; the supervisor's role shoitlcl pe,A|w mbrepivotiil^tj^ih ; ' 

• thq production; pf effective teachers. :ljte emphaaM« .fbbrij p£superviflIon' ^df ^el^te ; ; 

practical teaching upd ifs appraisal tp theoretlcal sfodles. and atfU^ ^.^pfoath f- : . 
based on a joint exploration of teaching by sftldcnt and I sUpetYlsor^ Throli^bii^ jihfc j,! 
book offers specific guidance to supervisor,, based on the author’s considerable ^ 
practical experience, U.wlU he an Important text for ail those wlshln^ro euhanct the" ’. 
eflfcctlvencss of stud^pjt^ -.teaching. 1 , - ' • • 



HARVEY PITCHER 
HAROLD PERKIN 
PETER PORTER 


CLAUDE RAWSON 
J.K. L. WALKER 
KARL F. MORRISON 


DAVID LEHMAN 
BLAKE MORRISON 
CHRISTOPHER LASCH 
HUGH BROGAN 
P.J. PARISH 
PETER MARSHALL 
OLIVER MILLAR 
GRAHAM REYNOLDS 
T.J. BINYON 
ALAN BELL 

CHRIS BALDICK 
IAIN McGILCHRIST 
CHARLES BOYLE 
COUNMacCABE 
JAMBS KIRKUP 
SARAH BRADFORD 
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AMERICA: BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 568, 590- I 

DIPLOMACY 588; ECONOMICS 591 ; HISTORY 575-6 577 m- 
LITERATURE 594; POETRY 573; POLITICS 574 , 589 593 ' 

ANCIENT GREECE 597. ART 578, BIOGRAPHY AND 
MEMOIRS 568. 579. CINEMA 581 , FICTION 567-8,571 59« 
LITERATURE 586, 595, 596, LITER A RY CRITICISM 570 k 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 572, PHILOSOPHY 587, RELIGIONS 
SOCIAL HISTORY 569 ’ 

DAVID LODGE Milan Kundcra: The Unbearable Lightness of Being 
Bill Buford (Editor): Granin II 5h7-fl 
Peter Henry: A Hamlet of his Time 568 
Gertrude Himmelfnrb: The Idea of Poverty Sffl 
The Hi-fi Addict’s Praise of Meat (poem) 569 
WILFRID MELLERS . Douglas Brooks-Davics: 7/ir Mercurian Monarch 

Sarah P. Sutherland -.Masques in Jacobean Tragedy 570 
Robert M . Adams: The Land and Literature of England 570 
Kingsley Amis: Stanley and the Women 57 1 
J. M. Wallace-Had rill: The Frankish Church 
Patrick Wormald, Donald Bullough and Roger Collins (Editors): 
Ideal and Reality in Frankish and Anglo-Sajton Society 572 
A . R . Ammons; Worldly Hopes 573 
Tom Disch: Here I am. There you are, Where were we 573 
Peter Conn: The Divided Mind 574 
Stanley I . Kutler: The American Inquisition 574 
J. C. A. Stagg: Mr Madison ‘s War 575-6 
John Milton Cooper, Jr: The Warrior and the Priest 577 
Alison McNeil Kettering: The Dutch Arcadia $78 
Richard Wendorf (Editor): Articulate Images 578 
Harold Orel (Editor ) ‘.Kipling - Interviews and recollections 579 
Rupert Hart-Davis (Editor): The Lyttelton Hart-Davis Letters- 
Volume six, 1961-2 579 
Peter Hutchinson: Games AuthonPlay 580 
Paul H. Fry: The Reach of Criticism 580 
Ghost Towns (poem) 580 
Peter Wollcn: Readings and Writings 581 
Audie E. Bock: Mlklo Naruse 581 
Recent Sales: musical and other manuscripts 582 
Fifty years on 582 

Letters on ‘A New Mimesis', 'Aristotle to Zoos', Children's Lilrim , 
etc 583-4 

Author, Author 584 
Among this week 's contribute rs 584 
Commentary 

FRANCES SPALDING Henry Lamb (Manchester City Art Gallery) 585 

• "PATRICIA CRAIG "Edgar Wallace: OotheSpbr(AlberyTheiUre) 385 1 

NIGEL CROSS The Society of Authors Centenary (article) 585 
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JOHN BARNARD and PAUL 
HAMMOND 
JONATHAN BARNES 
MICHAELCARVER 
LAWRENCE FREEDMAN 
GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
H.G. NICHOLAS 


HUGH KENNER 
. JULIA O’FAOLAIN 
ANDREW SINCLAIR 
E.J.M1SHAN 
EDMUND FAWCETT 
CHRISTINE BOLT 

HOWARD TEMPERLEY 

. PAUL KENNEDY 
‘ RALPH SMITH 
R.JEFFRBYS-JONES 
'. STEPHEN FENDER 
MIRANDA SEYMOUR 
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Dryden and a poem for Lewis Maidwell (article) 586 
Richard Sorabji: Time, Creation and the Continuum 587 
AlexanderM. Haig, Jr: Caveat 588 
George F. Kennan: 77ie Nuclear Delusion 588 
George F. Wills -.Statecraft as Soulcraft 589 
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Graham Greene, when described as a "Catho- 
lic novelist", is apt to say (hat he is, rather, "a 
novelist who happens to be a Catholic". Milan 
Kundera, who was expelled from the Czech 
Communist Party in 1950, reinstated in 1956, 
expelled again in 1970 and finally forced into 
exile, has been insisting for many years that he 
is not a "dissident novelist" but a novelist who 
happens to be a Czech at a time of peculiarly 
tragic and poignant political experience for his 
country. Though he writes, inevitably, about 
that experience, he is offended by a political 
reading of his work. In an interview with Kun- 
dera published in the latest issue of Granta, Ian 
McEwan asked him why. 

Because it is a bad reading. Everything you think is 
important in the book you’ve written is ignored. 
Such a reading sees only one aspect: the denuncia- 
tion of a communist rfgime. That doesn’t mean I like 
communist regimes; I detest them. But I detest them 
as a citizen: as a writer I don't say what I say in order 
to denounce a regime. 

Kundera repudiates the sentimental West- 
ern attitude, which sometimes takes the form 
of a perverse envy, that persecution automati- 
cally confers a special value and authenticity on 
writing from Eastern Europe. There is n char- 
acter in his latest novel who has a Czech 6migr6 
mistress called Sabina, a painter: 

Franz greatly admired Sabina’s country. Whenever 
she told him about herself and her friends from 
home . Franz heard the words ‘prison’, ‘persecution’, 
'enemy tanks', ‘emigration’, 'pamphlets', ‘banned 
books', 'banned exhibitions', and-he fell a curious 
mixture of envy and nostalgia .... the trouble was 
that Sabina had no love for that drama. The wonts 
. . . were ugly, without the slightest trace of ro- 
mance. The only word that evoked in her a sweet, 
nostalgic memory of her homeland was the word 
'cemetery'. 

Sabina finds a biography of herself In an exhibi- 
tion catalogue that reads like the life of a saint 
or martyr: 

She protested, but they did not understand her. 

Do you mean that modern art Isn’t persecuted 
under Communism? 

‘My enemy is kitsch, not CommuniBntl' she re- 
plied, infuriated. 


From that time on, she began to insert mystifica- 
tions in her biography, nnd by the time she got to 
America she even managed to disguise the fact that 
she was Czech. 

Milan Kundera has never, of course, tried to 
disguise his Czech nationality, but he has in- 
serted “mystifications" into his later fiction in 
order to elude reductively ideological inter- 
pretation. His marvellous first novel. The Joke 
(1967), written in Czechoslovakia, for 
Czechoslovakians, did not need that protec- 
tion. A novel constructed on classic modernist 
lines, it uses temporal rearrangement of the 
narrative line and shifting limited viewpoints to 
retard, but not ultimately to frustrate our 
understanding of its complex plot. The Joke 
cunningly interweaves sexual with political in- 
trigue, betrayal and disillusionment, and main- 
tains a miraculous balance between comedy 
and pathos, irony and compassion. Not surpri- 
singly, it became a cult book of the Prague 
Spring of 1968, and probably only Czech read- 
ers can fully appreciate its subtleties. Certainly 
Kundera felt that its huge international suc- 
cess, partly sustained by the wave of sympathy 
for Czechoslovakia under Russian occupation, 
vulgarized its message. 

His first response seems to have been to 
eliminate overt reference to politics in subse- 
quent fiction. The Farewell Party (1976), for 
instance, is an erotic black comedy almost in- 
distinguishable in content from a British or 
American novel in the same genre. With The 
Book of Laughter and Forgetting (1978; 
English language version 1980), Kundera let 
politics and his personal experience of political 
oppression flood back into his fiction, but pro- 
tected against simplistic political readings by a 
postmodernist technique. This novel is full of 
gaps, discontinuities, unanswered questions - 
what the deconstructionist rhetoricians call 
aporias. It tells seven separate stories, only two 
of which concern the same character, but all of 
them linked by the voice of the authorial narra- 
tor, who comments, confesses and digresses in 
a transparently autobiographical fashion, 
rather '* reminiscent . . of . Kurt Vonnegut’s 
Slaughterhouse 5, Arid just as Vonnegut com- 
bined parbdlc science fiction with realistic and 
documentary modes of writing, po Kundera 
uses the technique of “magic realism" (now 
especially associated with Latin American 
writing, though Kundera would say he learned 
it from Kafka) whereby some extreme human 
situation takes the form of a grotesque image 
or action that is logically impossible but con- 
ceptually fitting and aesthetically satisfying. 
Thus, at one point in The Book of Laughter 


and Forgetting, political demonstrators danc- 
ing in a ring are so exalted by the afflatus of 
ideological togetherness that they rise into the 
air and float away from the disenfranchised 
author-narrator like nn nirbome wreath. 

The Unbearable Lightness of Being is rather 
more conventional in form than its predeces- 
sor. Fantastic events in the magic realist mode 
are naturalized as dreams; the story, though 
episodic, concerns a single set of interrelated 
characters. Its continuity with The Book of 
Laughter and Forgetting is most marked in its 
emphasis on leitmotif and authorial commen- 
tary, and it makes very clear that, although 
Kundcra writes about people ineluctably cn- 
trammelled in politics, he is not a political 
novelist. He is rather a metaphysical novelist, 
that epithet used to evoke the English meta- 
physical poets as well as the technical philo- 
sophical sense: a writer who investigates, with 
a bold combination of abstraction, sensuality 
and wit, the problematic interrelationship of 
sex, love, death and the ultimate mystery of 
being itself. 

According to the author-narrator, the differ- 
ence between those who do or do not believe in 
a divine creator is less important than “the line 
separating thoso who doubt being ns it is 
granted to mnn (no matter how or by whom) 
from those who accept it without reservation". 
In the latter category nre ail ideologues, 
whether of the Left or the Right, whether 
Communist or anti-Communist (for no one 
who attributes absolute importance to political 
struggle can afford to doubt being); in the 
former category are the novelist and the kind 
of people he is interested in - men and women 
for whom the treacherous ground of being is 
desire. 

Milan Kundera has always been fascinated 
by the Don Juan figure, but The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being is his most elaborate and 
exhaustive treatment of the theme to date. Hie 
chief male character, Tomas, is a Czech 
surgeon, a divorefe. a womanizer (an “epic" 
womanizer, Kundera explains lit one of his 
' whimsical typologies, "one who (fesifes to pos- 
ses the endless variety of the objective female 
world”, as distinct from the “lyrical” womaniz- 
er who seeks hls- M own subjective and unchang- 
ing dream of all women”) . Tomas has invented 
something he .calls “erotic friendship" as a 
means of enjoying many mistresses without 
being responsible for any one of them. This 
works very well until a simple waitress called 
Tereza, whom he picks up in the restaurant of a 
country town, makes him the gift of her total 


love. Tomas is unable to resist this love, and 
reciprocates, but his Don Juan self goes on 
philandering. To Tomas, sex ami love are quite 
distinct, but to Tereza his infidelities are deep- 
ly wounding. 

Then the crisis of 1968 and the Russian 
occupation shakes up their lives. Tomas, who 
has imprudently published an anti -Party article 
in a newspaper, accepts the offer of n job in 
Zurich, and Tereza accompanies him, hoping 
that exile will solve the problems of their rela- 
tionship. But he goes on betraying her, some- 
times with Sabinn, who has also emigrated to 
Switzerland (and who starts a liaison of her 
own with the liberal academic, Franz). Tereza, 
convinced that she is only making Tomas mis- 
erable, returns to Czechoslovakia. Tomas, at 
first relieved, soon finds that he cannot live 
without Terezn, and follows her. Both know 
that there is no chnnce of getting out of 
Czechoslovakia again. 

The black marks on Tomas's political record 
catch up with him . He is demoted from surgeon 
to GP; then he is expelled from the medical 
profession and becomes a window-cloanor. 
This occupation affords endless opportunities 
for erotic adventure, and thus exacerbates the 
old problem withTcrczn. She persuades him to 
move to the country, where he drives, not very 
efficiently, a pick-up truck, nnd they enjoy a 
life of modest contentment with their much-. 
loved mongrel bitch, (he Anomalously named 
Karenin. 

Sabina, meanwhile, has ditched Franz at the 
very moment when he leaves his wife for her. 
but the political romanticism Sabina had in- 
spired leads him to join a demonstration in 
Thailand. The demonstration is a fiasco; Franz 
is mugged on the streets of Bangkok and dies 
from his injuries. Sabina goes to Paris, then to 
the United States, where in due course she 
learns that Tomas and Tereza have been killed 
in an accident in Tomas’s badly maintained 
truck. Since they were on their way to a cheap 
hotel where they regularly spent weekends, 
she concludes that they were happy. 

- As usual with Kundera, a summary of the 
plot Is very different from the plot as experi- 
enced in the text. We share Sabina's news fib- 
.out the deaths of Tomas and Tereza, for irisl- 
; ance, long before we come lo the narrative of 
. their life in the coantiy, and the novel actually 
; ends with.the first of their yisils'to the hotel in 
; the neighbouring town, their simple pleasure 
in the excursion poignantly overshadowed by 
the reader’s knowledge of their future fate. 
Shifting focalization presents the same incident 
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★ . the complete works of America’s greatest authors - 

novelists, poets, dramatists, philosophers, essayists, 
historians - art for the first time being collected in a 
unlform serles of handsome hardcover volumes. 

★ - each volume comprises several works by a single writer, 

all iti authoritative texts (derived whenever possible from 
• -the definitive scholarly edition). 

: a chronology of the author's life and career and helpful 
notes ior the student are included in each volume, 
series' commenced publication in the, United States In .the 
of 108^* The New Republic bailed it as ^The best and 


The first eight titles will be published on 91. May 
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to us more than once. The novel is divided into 
seven parts, and the titles of the parts that 
belong to Tomas and Tereza. “Lightness and 
Weight” and “Soul and Body” respectively, 
are leitmotifs on which Kundera plays many 
variations. 

Lightness and weight is one of the fun- 
damental oppositions of the physical world, or 
our conceptualization of it. Parmenides 
ascribed a positive value to weight, a negative 
value to lightness, but Kundera finds “the 
lightness/weight opposition ... the most 
mysterious, the most ambiguous of all". This 
presumably is the consequence of living in a 
post-Christian age of moral relativity; also an 
age of unprecedented social and geographical 
mobility for the individual, in spite of all the 
repressive machinery of power politics. Free- 
dom - freedom to pursue happiness in one’s 
[ own way - is the ultimate value of modern 
culture, and freedom is surely "light" rather 
than heavy. Burdens are heavy. But then, as 
Kundera reminds us, so is the weight of a man's 
body on a woman's in the act of love. (Not, 
apparently, the other way round: Kundera's 
view of sexuality is undeniably macho.) “The 
heaviest of burdens is therefore simultaneously 
an image of life’s most intense fulfilment. "The 
carefree philandering which Tomas enjoys is 
associated with lightness, his compassion for 
Tereza’s needs with heaviness. When she 
leaves him in Zurich for a couple of days, 

he felt the sweet lightness of being rise up to him out 
of the depths of the future. On Monday he was hit by 
a weight the likes of which he had never known. The 
tons of steel of the Russian tanks were nothing com- 
pared with it. For there is nothing heavier than com- 
passion. 

This feeling is what leads him to follow Tereza 
bock into Czechoslovakia at the cost of his 
career, and, ultimately, his Ufe. “He died as 
Tristan, not as Don Juan", is Sabina's epitaph 
on him. 

■ As for Tereza, she is by nature committed to 
heaviness: “she took things too seriously, tum- 
M weiything. ..Uijp A. -tragedy, .and. failed tp . 
grasp the lightness and amusing Insignificance 
of physical love. How she wished she could 
learn lightness I” Her problem, her leitmotif, is 
a dualistic split between soul and body. She 
sees her soul as trapped inside a material body 
that all loo often reminds her of her mother, a 


coarse, resentful woman who made Terezn’s 
adolescence a misery by her immodest speech 
and behaviour. 

Thus, although the characters’ lives are 
shaped by political events, they are not deter- 
mined by them. Tereza and Tomas return to 
Czechoslovakia for emotional, not ideological 
reasons. He refuses to retract his article not as 
a courageous act of political defiance, but more 
out of bloody-mindedness and complicated 
feelings about his son, who is involved in the 
dissident movement. He allows himself to sink 
in the social scale from surgeon to window- 
cleaner partly because he secretly longs to be 
free from responsibility, "to make heavy go 
light”. His and Tereza's eventual deaths are 
accidental -not the regime’s fault, but Tomas's 
own. They are meaningless deaths - like 
Franz s. The death on which the narrative 
dwells with most detail and emotional intensity 
is that of the dog Karenin. 

Sabina lives more consistently by the code of 
lightness than Tomas, but her repeated jilting 
of lovers, her restless movement from one 
place, one relationship, to another, is seen as 
compulsive behaviour, punishing the repres- 
sive father of her childhood. She leaves Franz 
"simply because she felt like leaving him. Had 
he persecuted her? Had he tried to take re- 
venge on her? No, hers was a drama not of 
heaviness but of rightness. What fell to her lot 
was not the burden, but the unbearable light- 
ness of being.” 

This mysterious phrase, which gives the 
novel its title, seems to be very much associ- 
ated with the state of exile, since Sabina, unlike 
Tomas and Tereza, never returns to Czecho- 
slovakia. And since Sabina is an artist, whose 
views on art often echo Kundera’s, one cannot 
help wondering whether the “unbearable light- 
ness of being" does not express some anxiety of 
the novelist himself about the effect of exile on 
his own work. “The characters in my novels Hre 
my own unrealized possibilities", he writes, 
"each one has crossed a border that I myself 
Jiave cirt^tp vented. I'.In the case pfToma? and 
Tereza it Is a real, not a metaphorical border, 
and Kundera sometimes seems to be straining 
to see, or imagine, what it is like on the other 
side. 

The point came up in the conversation with 
McEwan, who asked, "Exile then, is not a form 


Perils of the hot-house 


Harvey Pitcher 

PETER HENRY 

A Hamlet oFhls Time: Vsevolod Garshin- the 
man, his works, and his milieu 

408pp. Oxford; Meeuws. £17.50, 

■090267240 1 ' 

Garshin is seated at his writing-desk, his face 
turned towards ' tHe artist. His features are 
Christ-like, The large dark eyes seem to cpn- 


antl-war story in the tradition of Tolstoy’s 
Sebastopol Stories, In Attalea Princeps (1879) 
ho describes an exotic palm-tree growing in a 
conservatory in a botanical garden, which de- 
cides to seek liberty by breaking through the 
glass dome. It succeeds, only to be disillu- 
sioned by the bleak Russian autumn outside 
and then cut down by order of the director. The 
story yields many symbolic interpretations and 
was widely seen as a political statement, but 
was the emphasis on the palm-tree’s heroic 
feat. itspozfWg, or on the ultimate futility of its 


tain all the sorrows of the world. By t thb young gMture ? vyithin fifteen months Alexander II 


man in Repin’s portrait looks, determined as 
well as sensitive. He might become a martyr or 
a saint. ’ - . . . 

.This is the Garshin of cult and legend, the 
other-worldly figure who had a charismatic 


w^s assassinated. No popular rising followed; 
on the contrary, repression increased. Attalea 
Princeps seemed to be uncannily prophetic. 

The most curious and dramatic event in Gar- 
Shin’s own life took place in February 1880. A 


of ‘unbearable lightness’?” To which Kw 
replied "Lightness, yes. perha^S 

bearable than unbearable.” EmnSraliv S 

obviouslyyuc.TlmreisnowayrSt 

dera could practise his art in contend 
Czechoslovakia, while in his adopted C 
he is accepted and respected as an im™? 
modem writer. Nevertheless, there is a “fo? 
ness” about this new novel that an un£ 
pathetic reader might describe as stiohinJ^ 
thinness. The characters are rather S! 
torily drawn, with very few details of dies 
physical appearance, domestic ctecaretc l i 
absence of such "solidity of specification" bd 
course a familiar feature of one kind of m 
modernist fiction, but in a book of such i i 
and leisurely pace the reader cannot hetphut l 
enng for it, Wha^ we get in its place is j 
"metaphysical” commentary of the auihofl 
voice - speculations and generalizations aboat i 
love and death and desire .which somci®, ■ 
hover on the edge of the banal, if they do a 
actually fall into it. "What is flirtation? Ob 
might say that it is behaviour leading aootha 
to believe that sexual intimacy is possible, 
while preventing that possibility frombdnji 
certainty. In other words, flirting is apron® 
of sexual intercourse without a guarante,’ 
Perhaps that sounds more profound in Cad- 
or French - than it does in English, but it isu 
a strikingly original thought in any laugnaf. \ 
The English-speaking world was slow to w > 
ognize what a remarkable writer Milan K» f 
dera is, partly because the first English trial* j 
tion of The Joke was a very bad one (anew. L 
authorized translation was published by Film j 
in 1983 and is now available in a Penguin eO. 
tion, 267pp. £2.95). By a familiar irosy, it 
seems likely that The Unbearable Lightnenj & 
Being will get much more attention her? thu ^ 
any of Kundera's previous novels, although j: 
is not his best. It is less gripping than Theltti.-: 
less surprising than The Book of Laughs ei } 
Forgetting. New readers should start with tb* '■ 
books rather than with this one; but fea&a '• 
wbo.flre, alrc^dy^cquaint^d .with Kundmi i 
oeuvre will find much to admire and enjoy* ? 
The Unbearable Lightness of Being. Part oh » 
can be sampled, together with two fine wap j 
by Kundera (one on Kafka and the other (wk [ 
disappearance of central Europe as a coiluri [ 
entity), in the current issue of Granin * - • f 


revered Tolstoy without being able to lake* 
board the whole of Tolstoyism. Garehin'ud 
Chekhov met only once, but Chekhov ptf 
tribute to Garshin in a fine story, The Brtir 
down (1888), dedicated to his memory. •: 
Garshin’s own breakdown lasted aimed 
years. For several months he was confined wi 
lunatic asylum . His experiences there prpvitW 
painfully raw material for the story with wM® 
his nnme has become most closely assorida. 
The Red Flower (1883). A mentd patient R- 
comes obsessed by the idea that all the evil® 
the world is concentrated In a particular kiw® 
poppy growing in the hospital gardens. 1 ^* 
this poppy he must engage in a lifc-o r ;**J} 

TL. ... J-t. .1. Un-lf hu oillflEClJ 



’5°* ?oli!h •***. Mlodetiky, tried unsuccess- 
: •■•Sftft was ■; .fully. t(j shoot the effective. co-ruler of Russia, 

Sltei •* se ? 1,ive :• ^Melikov, and was sentenced : tb death! 

■ Tp I! 1 t? the hionstrous Tsarist rfgime. But as . . Garshin; wrote to Loris-Melikov imolorine 

" t0mprehen * ive ■ him , P“t W death the Wen of violence^? 

1 6 ° arsh tl f Was n0t ^ 1 other ' sparing Mlodetsky’s life, He decided to deliver, 

flowotpolsandwinning aprizcfbfdesiRniriBa. •• back' the ^ 


vuu> pujjjyy iu; iuuai engage m a 

struggle. The poppy defends itself by gW" 
a deadly vapour. Cunningly evading the wa^ 
fill eyes of the hospital staff and dispel 
superhuman strength, the patient succeeds 
destroying the third, and last, poppy* . 

: doing, sacrifices his own life, , 


TTUI; h'lUis 


nou i tvr»cr — r . 

pression and Is richly symbolic, bUHvJJ? 

other stpries to match its! intenrity .oneyw 

one must look ahead tb Chekhov's • 
(189|l) and Hfe dleck. Mpttk. 0894), r; - 
Garshin’s published work fills noincy J^«. 
a medium-sized volume. Peter Henry pj. u ■ 
, to think of him ’as a piinlahiris^; K 

TttJnAr niritav le of. AdtnC ,f(1 ?hOW 1^. 


minor writer,,! and is at pains to 




“was nj>t a writer with a single hero and aw., 
theme' . V . nor was hie a' writer with 
, Style”. Aparjt from some pre#i^>P« I 

tion ln the l^Os and early 30s, parenjn 2 

. tafibn ha$ remained h Igh in the ' 

but In; the English-speaking w° rlcl 
.into relative obscurity.; Thepohll^ u ° n .^ | C J , 

: schoi«iy: work “- the flj# ,fu11 

end ’critical study - is bound Pj.JgJgjM 

freshinterest irt a , gtrUtfhgiy , unus ufl] , 
writeri lt is gqdd to knbw'tlw|8 
'tairtitig twelve Of the stbrie8isshprtlyw^| 
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To make decent provision 


Harold Perkin 

GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 

The Idea of Poverty: England in the early 

industrial age 

595pp. Faber. £20. 

0571131778 

In an age when the welfare state is under attack 
from both sides - from the “revisionists” of the 
right who believe that the free market allocates 
welfare more efficiently and abundantly, and 
from the poverty lobby on the left who believe 
it to be failing the poor - it is salutary to be 
reminded that such arguments are as old at 
least as industrialism. In this penetrating and 
refreshing book Gertrude Himmelfarb, dis- 
tinguished historian of Victorian minds as dis- 
tinguished as John Stuart Mill, Darwin and 
Lord Acton, takes a new look, not at the 
nineteenth-century poor law and its practical 
administration but at the changing ideas of 
poverty which contemporaries brought to it. 
During the Industrial Revolution, she is able to 
demonstrate, poverty changed from “what it 
had always been: a natural, unfortunate, often 
tragic fact of life, but not necessarily a demean- 
ing or degrading fact’’ to “an urgent social 
problem” which threatened the stability nnd 
progress of society and therefore required the 
most draconian measures for its eradication. 

Starting from Samuel Johnson’s compas- 
sionate adage that “A decent provision for the 
poor is the true test of civilization”, she shows 
how that test came to be applied more severely 
to a narrower and narrower definition of the 
poor until the New Poor Law of 1834 tried to 
confine it to “paupers” only, arid among the 
able-bodied only to those who proved their 
pauperism by accepting “less eligibility" in the 
union workhouse. 

How this separation of the new small pauper 
claSsfrom the old “labouring poor”, more than 
half the population , came about Is a more com- 
plicated story than it is often portrayed. It is 
usually blamed, in a blanket condemnation, on 
, Adam Smith and the classical economists, who . 
destroyed the old “moral economy” of pre- 
industrial England and replaced it with the 
callous “nexus of cash payment” in Carlyle's 
phrase, which turned labour into a commodity. 

On the contrary, Professor Himmelfarb 
holds, Adam Smith, far from being an apolo- 
gist for a new amoral capitalism, was the har- 
binger of a “new -kind of moral economy”, 
based on his Theory of Moral Sentiments pub- 
lished seventeen years before The Wealth of 
Nations, in ; which “sympathy" between all 
members of society was as much a principle of 
human nature as self-interest: “The wise and 
virtuous man is at all times willing that his own 
private interest should be sacrificed to the pub- 
lic interest of his own particular order or socie- 
ty,” and ultimately to the greater interest of the 
state and even of the universe. Smith believed 
in the free market only because the interven- 
tion of the state had more often than not been 
on behalf of the rich arid powerful and against 
the Interests of the poor, whether as labourers 
or consumers, and because it was more likely 
- ‘to produce .“a progressive state" in which “the 
condition of the labouring poor, of the great 
body of the people, seems to be the- happiest 
arid most comfortable”. He was the first to 
argue, systematically for high wages, against 
the opposition of Bernard de Mandril le, 
•.David Hume and Arthur Young, as encourag- 
ing both ;tHe "propagation” ana “the industry 
of the common people’’ , and he supported 
both the old poor law and state education. 

Smith had curious dikciples. Edmund Burke 
.railed- against the “puling Jargon" of. the 
“l&hotiring poor", and argued th *t the onl y 
“pwf" were- those whp could riot work - the 
" tick and infirm, orphan infants > and the decte- 
; pit aged, who were the only proper objects of 
■ : P‘ty, charity and poor relief. The younger Pitt, 

, ^IF^stpgly, introduced a bill in 1796 to sup- 
' ' P*®hient the poor law with ratesin aid of wages, 
pnify allowances . money for the purchase of a 
.«w, insurance against sickness and old age, 

. Rridihuich else, though.it unfortunately died in' 
.cotnmittee, Patrick Cplquhoun introduced 
^ become the powerful distinction 


^tytfpfpoyerty^ the state of every one who 
-• tebSdr. ; for,., subsistence" and • 

^ .thatfiqpd^lioxiJn s&defc’whwJum 


plies want, misery and distress ”. Jeremy 
Bentham hoped to make money by managing 
all the poor of- England in 500 houses of indus- 
try, and bitterly blamed George III for thwart- 
ing his "pauper plan". Tom Paine proposed a 
new land tax to support a mini-welfare state for 
the needy one-fifth of the population, but he 
remained a bourgeois political radical rather 
than the proletarian socialist he has been made 
out to be by his modern admirers. 

All these Smithian disciples believed in suc- 
couring the poor, in the old sense, by one 
scheme or another. It was that classic villain of 
the classical economists, the Rev Thomas 
Malthus, who “de-moralized” political eco- 
nomy and gave the ratepayers and the policy- 
makers a glorious excuse for separating out the 
pauper class, removing them from the labour 
market and preventing them from propagat- 
ing. Even he until 1796, two years before his 
famous Essay on Population , believed that “as 
it is the duty of society to maintain such of its 
members as are absolutely unable to maintain 
themselves, it is certainly desirable that the 
assistance in this case should be given in the 
way that is most agreeable to the persons who 
are to receive it". It was Mdlthus's oedipal 
reaction against his father's admiration (not 
noticed here) for William Godwin's and Con- 
dorcet's notions of the perfectibility of man 
and the progress of society which led him to the 
"overkill” weapon of the “principle of popula- 
tion”, the supposedly mathematical theorem 
that since population increases by a geomet- 
rical progression and food supply only by an 
arithmetical one, the mass of mankind must 
always be poor. 

Although Malthus struggled hard in later 
editions of his Essay to escape this diabolical 
logic - and Himmelfarb skilfully brings out the 
flaws in his reasoning, which took in even Marx 
and Darwin - the legacy of Malthus was to turn 
Smith’s cheerful progressive political economy 
into the “dismal science” of economics and to 
give the poor man without work no room at 
“Nature’s table". Only the ingenuity of Nassau 
Senior and Edwin Chadwick could devise a 
treatment for the rediiridarit poor which, by 
offering them the harsh alternatives of refusing 
relief or restraint from breeding, escaped the 
Malthusian trap. . • +. 

The New Poor Law, then, was no Malthus- 
ian, in that its principal begetters, Senior and 
Chadwick, were neither abolitionists nor pes- 
simists about the tendency of population to 
outrun the means of subsistence. On the con- 
trary, they were anti-Malthusians, and be- 
lieved that, provided the working classes were 
not "demoralized” by indiscriminate relief, 
productivity would increase both real wages 
and general prosperity. As is well known, 
they did not intend the workhouse test 
to apply: to the non-abie- bodied poor, for 
whom they prescribed separate buildings or 
even outdoor relief. Nevertheless, their rigid 
segregation of the pauper residuum from the 
rest of the labouring class - so.wilfully ignorant 


were they of the real conditions of the indust- 
rial working class, with the new trade-cycle of 
alternating ease and stress -exacerbated all the 
problems of the new industrial society, and 
enraged the opponents of the “new Bastilles". 

Their opponents were numerous, vocal and 
intellectually powerful. 77ie Times thundered 
for a decade against the “Tyrants of Somerset 
House" who made poverty a crime and 
punished it with incarceration. Carlyle con- 
demned the “false, heretical and damnable" 
theory behind the new law, and used it to ex- 
plain the bitter discontent of the working clas- 
ses which, rather than their poverty, was the 
real "condition-of-England question”, though 
he was as stern an advocate of the work ethic 
and the punishment of idleness as its protagon- 
ists. Cobbett argued that the poor had as much 
right to relief as the rich to their property, and 
that to deny the one was to undermine the 
other, to break up the social compact and re- 
duce society to chaos. On the other hand, The 
Poor Man’s Guardian, typical of the un- 
stamped radical press of the 1830s, said little 
about the problems of the poor, which It 
thought secondary to the political question of 
universal manhood suffrage, the panacea for 
every social problem. Chartism “politicized 
the poor”, but it too - as distinct from the 
Anti-Poor Law League, one of its many tribu- 
taries- was prepared to do little for them until 
political emancipation made them "authors of 
their own history”. 

Engels provided Marx with n real fiesh-and- 
blood proletariat to concretize his abstrac- 
tions, a proletariat immersed in total, unre- 
lieved poverty which extended to every realm 
of life - cultural, moral, and intellectual as 
much as material - a poverty that erected a 
class so different as to constitute a different 
“race”. This notion of the poor as a different 
race or nation was in fact the common coin of 
the age, popularized by Disraeli’s “two na- 
tions”, by Mayhew's “discovery of the poor", 
(a curiously unrepresentative poor of London 
stieetfolk criminals and prostitutes), by the 
philanthropic "ragged” and the criminologists' 
“dangerous” classes, by the "Gothic poor", of 
George Reynolds and the yellow press, by (he 
caricatures of pfekens and CniikShank, and by 
the real industrial poor, rare in fiction, of 
Elizabeth Gaskell. ... • ••■■ 

Professor Himmelfarb looks at all these fm- ‘‘ 
ages of poverty with fresh eyes, cutting through 
the mouldy rags of interpretation which have 
been piled upon the poor and their interpreters 
for generations. In the process she has done a 
very great service, showing hbw the Industrial 
Revolution was accompanied not only by a 
new and ever-changing problem Of poverty but 
by a series of intellectual revolutions. In moral 
philosophy, political economy, social science, 
radical and Tory politics, and above all in the 
“moral imagination” concerning the poor. It is 
a brilliant and convincing book, and we must 
look forward, with suspended imaginations, to 
its promised sequel. 
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The Hi-fi Addict’s Praise of Meat 

The sun’s tongue is deep in Brahms’s ear. 

We are again in debt to you, sweet creatures, 

Sweating under plaques of whito,' • ' 

A conventicle of all the absblutes 
Which brings us sinews of a final health, 

Excruciation of this high-held. cult 

Sparkling on your burnished facias. \ ' 

The Mayoress is pattiqg the marrow 

While around the : stall bored children 1 

Of the philoprogenitive orgahisttanf- . 

AJl greamess is made meat here, ' : • 

Cartilaginous dust. Biodies, say. i ; 

The flower arrangers, are pushing up. daisies, ■ 

The labrador locked in the shooting brake.- . . 

'• .. . : ; •'■■ • v •; . • 1 ■ - •• • ■ •’ * 

On chops and. topside, not pretty asparagusn - • , 

We promenade; Praise to the neatness • ].;• \. L 

Of the trdnsformatiOn^ a surijmer’ V . ; 

Of fire and philanthropy, complete e$ts .. ; 

Of Pachelbel playing. To the controls, maestro, * 

The spit is turning, we take flesh, from air, • : *••* 
peed blushing sounds with innocent blood./ \ .. !'. 
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May titles from 
Allen & Unwin 

EDUCATION 

Studies In the History 
of Educational Theory 

Volume II: The Minds 
and the Masses 
1760-1980 
O. H. Bantock 

This volume completes 
Professor Bantock’s 
comprehensive study of 
educational thought and Its 
relationship to the broad 
development of European 
culture, from the time olthe 
Renaissance to the present 
day. The work of key theorists is 
presented, Including such 
relatively neglected figures (as 


educationists) as Coleridge, 
Nietzsche and Tolstoy. 

374 pp 0043701191 
Hardback £20.00 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Collected Papers 
of Bertrand Russell 
Vol ume VI I : Theory of 
Knowledge : The 1 91 3 
Manuscript 
Edited by Elizabeth 
RamsdenEamesIn 
collaboration with 
Kenneth Blackwell 

The second of 28 volumes to be 
published by Allen & Unwin, 
which together will form the 
definitive collected edition of 
Russell's writings. The 
anticipated completion date 
ot thl s major project Is the year 
2000 . 

313 pp 0049200739 
Hardback £35.00 

SOCIOLOGY 

Human Nature and 
Bloeultural Evolution 
Joseph Lopreato 

' . . admirably lucid and runs 
smoothly from sociology to 
biology and book again, 
showing It oan be dona. 
Professor Lopreato’s grasp of 
evolutionary biology Is truly 
remarkable. Thlsbookhas a 
potentially unifying role to 

mieMorE.O .Wilton author of 

Socloblotogy: 

The New Synthes^ . 

414 Dp 0045730172 
Hardback £20.00 

HISTORY - ; ; T v i 

Henry IV 

David Bulsseret 

The life of Henry IV of France 
was d dramatic one; It also 
made a profound difference to 
: Iheshaplnd pf Francelntfie . 

; eariyl7fh century. David . 

’ Bulsseret hds spent twenty 
years studying this fasolnatlng 
man and his reign, Grid white 
he admits that we shall never 
know as much as we would 
like, his book provides a 
; sgcotnot and nighty readable 
summary of what Is now known, , 
249 jbp 0049440128 
Hardback £18.60 : . 

Oeorge Allen & Unwin • 

/publishers) Ltd. 

•: PQ Box 13, Park Lane 
Kernel Hempstead , •, 
H*rtsHP24TB 
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Wilfrid Metiers 

DOUGLAS BROOKS-DA VIES 
The Mercurian Monarch: Magical politics 
trom Spenser to Pope 
228pp. Manchester University Press £25 
0719009545 

SARAH P. SUTHERLAND 
Masques In Jacobean Tragedy 

i 48 PP-N™ Yourk; AMS Press (distributed in 
the UK by Eurospan) . $24. 50. 

0404622798 

If God made Man in his image, man has abun- 
dantly returned the compliment, the process 
being epitomized in two seventeenth -century 
poems about music. Milton's “At a Solemn 
Musick laments the Fall whereby ‘•dispro- 
portion d Sin Jarr'd against Nature’s chime” 
and yearns for a return to the “Perfet Dia- . 
paaon", the oneness of the octave between 
man and God, Dryden, on the other hand, in his 
St Cecilian odes, dismisses God as a mystical 
entity, equates Nature with scientific law and 
uses that as an analogy for social institutions: 
so that the mundane power of the God-King 
supersedes the divine power of God. Though 
this Universal Frame” began in “Heavenly 
Harmony", it ran “through all the Compass of 
the Notes” in order that the octave - Milton’s 
Perfet Diapason -should “dose full in MAN” 
the apex of creation. The notion, though never 
so extremely expressed, was not new. The Re- 
naissance had symbolized the deification of 
man in the- ceremony of the King’s Two 
Bodies: his mortal corpse carried, at his ftiner- 
al, to its last rest and dusty disintegration; and 
his garishly coloured effigy, made of relatively 
durable material, which represented his “eter- 
nal divinity as a terrestrial institution. 

The analogy also functioned at more psycho- 
logically mythic levels, notably in the concept 
of Hie Mercurian Monarch, the theme of 
Douglas Brooks-Davies’s book. The author 

• A m ° llf tl,rou « hout English literature 

dwin^the epochs - roughly from SbenSer 
to Pope - when monarchy most cogently 
embraced a philosophical as well as political 

is ?■ win * ed who 

hopefully links earth and heaven. He is also (he 

creator ,he 1 ^ e , and ' lhn,u * h ™«ic, ‘he 
creator of concord in chureh and state. He’ 

■ Drietl 0 *^ T 0r P he us, a shamanistlc 
.pnestwith musicaUy magical powers; and Into 

and 8 Suardian of . 

(hermetic) secrets. Christianity appropriated 

• who" 168 In thC socalled Hermes Tifemegistus. 

Who was suppled to have lived in the thne of 

■ JJof f, ‘lyoug^ Ms genuine dateswere between : 

• the iecond and third centuries ao. Through the 

Flcin9, Herme * Trismegistui 
h«ame central jo Renaissance alchemy, being 

; ' 

UrT* ^ ghwnys of , this 8tor y nra not unfamlli 
, rT V - yS S e U j urninatin ^v explored by 
^^^ V50S ' f 0r l S P cns « r -ElizabathTis the 
. .“P rert,e ^ er ^i l n flil Monarch, as she wait to the 
‘ ^agination. 'Mercury orops up in the 

guise of an English Arcpdiah shepherd; Colin 

■ : * n?i h M Pa ?? ip t S: in therab es of Moses by way 
2? 811 de ^ , ^ ca,Dn Of Mercury's caduceus with 

: hdnis°f^ 5 ? pent j “ E ^ ti8n I®* 8 «^th the 
. . helpof'Piumrchj and, in: Arthurian' legend by 

•' ;A^ 8 hied‘ analogy: jp jhir’ 

' : • 4^ 4 I^n, Jn r . Drayton’s .folyolbloh -in ■ 

Pptyl Appeitoft House, Mcrcpry-Hemles be^ 

' part of dryidjclpro add.of the Arthur' 

' m ^^ n-Marveli's'. 
Mercu Mary. Fairfax heralds England 's rt-V 

‘ • h '5 — eJ ^l^Opypfdvil wbf • and Brooic^ 4 
, Davies i^.protatyy. ortthe markfosuggSa 
resonance Df^ope?'; 
slight Jhc ; Rape pftheLock owes rtiuchto Its 
. bemg^bput monarchy,aherme|icalmarriaffe : 

and, the Ration; of England; p inige thdmd- 
tinder, which, the verse’s wi tty elegance never 

\ MrJICSii ■. ' ■ -i, ’ ;l . 

Interesting thoughtheseliterarymanifesta-: 
ttons of the Mercurian theqie m ay be, they are ^ 
peripheral, to its physical projection Ip; the 
masque, the subject of the booJc^central chap- 
ter, “Hermetic Conservatism”, One speaks of 
physical projection beqause’ ihe. esspn^ of 


masque was not words but dance, viewed by 
the Elizabethans as a victory for humanism , for 
a man-made rather than God-made order, 
triumphing over chaos. Sir John Davies, in his 
poem “Orchestra” (1596), calls dancing “this 
new art", which of course it wasn't; it merely 
seemed so to the Elizabethans in that they 
made of it a new social philosophy - almost a 
substitute for traditional religious belief. 
Though the discussion in Davies's poem takes 
place in classical antiquity, the point lies in the 
concluding prophecy: the ultimate realization 
of Love’s order (dancing) will occur two 
thousand years hence, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, “our glorious English court’s Divine 
Image, as it should be in this our Golden Age”. 

So the masque is essentially contemporary: 
not quite art but a ritual enactment of the 
Mercurian theme, for when the masquers are 
finally unmasked they prove to be not legen- 
dary creatures from classical mythology, but 
the King and nobility, who are the temporal 
State. The gods are ourselves: or at least the 
King and his angelic minions, our representa- 
tives. As Brooks-Davies demonstrates, Ben 
Jonson s masques give the most persuasive 
verbal gloss on the masque’s mythology, em- 
phasizing the identity between poetic, musical 
and terpsichorean grace and the spiritual grace 
they render incarnate, in so far as the central 
protagonist (the King) is God’s emissary. 
Jonson s tough intellect and sinewy if gracious 
verse did not countenance the mindless 
euphoria whereby corporeally mortal mas- 
quers pretended that in their ritualized earthly 
paradise Time might be immobilized. They 
couJd imagine it could only if they had grown 
too high on self-esteem and/or fermented li- 
quors to notice it. Certainly effects of bathos 
were common, the grandiose ritual being in 
more than one sense dissipated in a tipsy fit of 

f ,h 0m ,he fi ™ ladies ' or in the 

collapse of the monarch himself. Sir John Har- 
descri bing a masque presented in 1606 
“ h °S^ e f° Chnstia " IV of Denmark, tells us 

hat Chanty came to the King's feet . she 
then returned to Faith and’ Ho^e, who wire 
sick and spewing in the lower hall". 

Th 25J/5 aH y» the masque did allow for hu- 
man fallibility in the antimasque, a grotesque 
rout of satyrs of which Comus’ randy crew is 
the most compeHing instance. But the poetic 
irility of Comus’ rout belles their traditional 

MiS® ,aS a ? ^ lt ! raasque ' not t0 mention 
Milton's moralistic intention: for the point of 

^,“ qUe ls . t0 C,ai ! n lhat « in °“r hyper- 
evil and error may be 

laughed away; The fallacy of this wish-folfjl- • 


Claude Rawson 

SOBERTM. ADAMS 
The Land and Literature of England: A 
historical account 
556pp. Norton $29.95, 

0393017044 

Robert M. Adams is a versatile and distin- 
guished critic. He has written both wisely and 
provocatively on almost every period of Eng- 
lish literature since the Renaissance. He has n 
strong sense of its European context since Ro- 
man times, and has edited or translated for the 
American reader works by Machiavelli, More, 
Voltaire, Stendhal, Villiers de ride Adam. He 
is one of the editors of the very widely used 
Norton Anthology of English Literature . The 
publication by Norton of a massive introduc- 
tion to The Land and Literature of England 
comes therefore with the double authority of 
Adams’s own considerable standing and of the 
imprint of one of the foremost academic pub- 
lishers of the English-speaking world. U will 
sell and will carry weight. But it is so far below 
the best standard of its author that readers (and 
especially teachers) should be warned: shal- 
low, Inexact, coarsened by pseudo-liveliness, 
and grossly unbalanced in its coverage. 

In this 500-page book, Shakespeare gets just 
over a page (“A Quick Survey of the Bard”). 
As for Jonson, “Ben writes as he may be sup- 
posed to have spoken over a tankard of ale at 
the Mermaid”’. By way of historical back- 
ground, “Drake . . . made a slambang attack 
from behind", thus defeating the Armada. 
Elizabeth ’was infinitely smarter" than Leices- 
ter, and “gave him the splendid estate of Kenil- 
worth, unoccupied today” (unsurprisingly, you 
might think, since it’s a ruin, but at least the 
present is kept well in view: did you know for 
example that “the chant of ‘Cockles and mus- 
® ls . ?. U y e ; allve -°’ resounds not only through 
, S™" S l a ™l y ; 5 ut throu e h half the towns in 

w!iic ^J ) '^y L ?f k0and Miss Austen, -Mr 
Wells and Mrs Woolf and Professor Grierson, 

M Boileau and M de Montesquieu, make their 
appearance m quaint accesses of courtliness. 

.. For once, Samuel Johnson isn’t the only man to 
be Doctored, thougM hesitate to name any 
others for fear of provoking Letters to the Edi- 
torfrom hitherto quiescent quarters, And the 
Habsburg Emperor known to you and me as 
Charles V appears everywhere as Carlos V and 
sometimes os Carlos Quinto. • . 

'‘The lntent of thls book i, to set forth tho 


^ botjti the use out^ of ?ng .i, h history .,o ; the, they utay 


b ^Z nd *? * *^<«S 

lan0 s able book, which hinges on the distinc- tends tn h 8 m&y mply ’ the bfl <*8round 

tion belWeenmasque as idcaiizationand dra- *».*■ earlier 

ma as a hpwpver stylized simulacrum of reality to be scen °n 

By ^thejaqobeana ge EUzabeth an exuberant underth^ ^ 1 I T an 8 ,and and Chaucer get 

had been deflated not merely bvnnlfM^ ^ der *Iuee pages between them In a thirty- 

ovepti but alio by airiness' of .h e nS S Middle: A8«. Thfe 

, -S?* ^ hundre d pages 

poraryplay tousethe m^ue conveitlop S’ mK “ 0,8 Bard. hut that's 

fa V rtev„^H Sh a ‘ “ ' eVel of P s YchoIogicaL i^h, Md^LeirTa'w ,pMkin8 ’ 

■ II £?.? d “ ny “ nrt rev8 >. even if philosophi- aae o/the » wdters around in the 

rally ballasted. More commonly a ma2 is 

Webster cha , rt * ed »" d the .background^ has 


picicnnon. .. ; .. . ; ; ;.W Ak,,.: i ‘li ^T7'. . w °uia oe dul- 

-;:L^ l % t ? 8t !r a #Mi<Wletoii the,toasuaeilN l: * 


■ rtl**? I 1 ?' ' ker *-3^W ^hidreplkw for saiiity •' 80 eniicn- 

fqrthjgly ■ paljb&blc. Jri-* th^i rpsreiiai ' betweeh -' g a ^. e 9. f I^we'’, ‘ , slmble raad^rt 

. BeauipqnitantS %bfcher‘sVT^fe Wq/d’i frigid v' ' Swifts' ‘Modest Proo 

• ratd thb idea- Wklllimr 


forgery: (he categories somphrw, ’ I 
so Collins, Smart, Cowner n,* 0 * 0 ^! 
Macl’hersnn arc treated inacomi^i 1 ^ 11 '* 
entitled "Vietims and lmposlors-^S 
n.;s. rthattcrton'sl poems were 
vtneing; hut „ s poem,, they 
achievements, not just for a 
any standards : a remarkable 
a hook designed to offer essentSSl 
and lively judgment, in the art olS 
impression whutever or the subject. * 

Then eame the Romania. 
variously labelled Lake Poet, J 3 
School and Satanic School bya ViJ 
lisliment which failed “to graspiSS 
urnenon as u whole", Ihe RoaLscZ 
real ly to be thought of "as a circle", iS 
Cockneys and Salanlsts logettu^ 

U'ake 'nlwayssloocl a httle onteidefew 

Take / he Prelude and Don Juan “owiZ* 
sonic interesting vibrations frexa 
Wordsworth's subtitle, over ByrenW 
The Cirowth of n Poet’s Mind’” BycS' 
Blake's prophetic books, a JinieoH 
group, “provide looming and enigmatic^ 
lenges to interpretive mountaln-climbm’l 
some reason HazJitt especially remii>dsA*| 
of “the England about to disappear, dal 
could . . . put up at country inns . wiilrtT 
servations or credit cards”. Beneath iJtf 
there seem to lurk some Chesiertoniaaj 
lions. Adams admires Chesierton‘s“s(a2 
essays”, and evidently strains after ikir : 
ner, with its vigorous ex cathedra jufajK 
arrest ingly delivered in the crisp bE 
phrase. But compare Chesterton’s Ha^r. 
sort of village atheist brooding andbl*^ 
ing over the village idiot”, with AduM 
was a somber fatalist, whose studies btoir 
men crushed by a malignant fate whidjl^ ■ 
with diabolical skill on their inherent fte*5- 
strong stuff, but not very lively”, 0i*4 
almost see in slow motion the will lobei# 
ly and provocative bending underlet' 
minded determination to leave no afttiity 
.uqsaid.,., . H Jl 

Hardy came in “The Gray Nlneti« B .ttL 
1930s “SHmuel Beckett . . . started to ' 
from” , as also did “a curiously temponq^s • 
of young men , mostly poets”, whose 
included" Auden, Spender, Da^Lemi^^: 
wood, MacNeice. Meanwhile, on to 
page, “detective stories flourished thraj^ 
the period, and thrillers by Rafael 
Percivnl Wren, Dornford Yales, and otk^; : 
that ilk were not in short supply. ; 

even writers for the “higli” cultd« l^f . ■ 
Buchan, C. Dny Lewis, and Grthaili Ck*|‘ 
for examples [I J) often wrote oh ' 

‘low’ one”. By now the foreground hastw^lj;' 
too numerous, and too close fprto^fel 
judginent. The provoendve phrase yi^f f 
creasingly to the loping list, . '■ r ; 

The book devotes several Appchdi^Jf 5 ® f 
poiiiiding the more perplexing - 

everyday life, including British monef.JJ ^ 
sures of distance, and the ‘‘haronage. ■ ?• 

. irioney wc learn that a “florin or haliw® ^ 
equals “2 shilling" of 0 l 4 ^neyW| 
pence” of new. Il appears that the 
casualties of decimalization ; have b£| .J. 
shilling, ;the mark and the angel ? R 

loss of the latter was buffered ^oir a fl^|L 
.transitional “10-shilJing' note, nim ^M 
, : Abolished”. As to.dlstances; 

metets to miles, divide by 2.and add ? pmT 
f old texts one; may encounter np«g^, 
Wilts of . mensuration* such. as .ells> Mpt&u 
f leagues; but as these often vaiyfro^a^lH 

and |n dj fferentcircuimtances'.^r^Mp 

• 1 niles ean be given here.^ ^ ; ^ 

-’Appendix B, qn fThe j 

,.-.deala; . .with ■ kings, ^vdukes^- : 

, archbishops ^nd suefa nbw-oosoletc.P 

• baronage as thanes and eal^iwajli^L 
; who Varied from age fo';agtf / fl?d‘ 

rirnnwiaHitiis i . m* AMkWnIA MiWBSJM 




^ttr^cttVc ftlJow” whose ’Teel- 


• drumstanCes, ^ recent exi.. , H ... 

: : : being that “now that Eire is a 
it ho longer sends tweiity-iighl W® 
minster: ‘'Knights are addr««d^^ 
their Wjv^s'as-’Lady ^leandr'/^^W^ 
, is ' awarded for; distinguished teflffjjfr 
empire;. - t *..by dera^ ; of:tiWj3S 
, But ope : 6f many spedal 
: oute^iiding 

... * .■■i-.k-.-in' .-ii-i/. 
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Down among the men 


J. K. L. Walker 

KINGSLEY AMIS ~ ~ 

Stanley and the Women 
256pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

009156246 

Alfred Nash, the old, rich, powerful and fed- 
up Harley Street psychiatrist whom Stanley 
Duke, the hero of Kingsley Amis's new novel, 
consults about the madness of his nineteen- 
year-old son Steve, is the author of a book 
about madness in literature entitled Don Juan 
and the Lunatics. Stanley’s hitherto high opin- 
ion of Nash takes “a small but sharp dive at this 
disclosure", perhaps because Cyril Connolly 
raved about the book. Stanley, born and 
brought up in South London, is the advertising 
manager of a Fleet Street daily and thus has no 
pretensions to literary judgment, although he 
knows a lot about motor cars. The echoing 
titles can’t be said to apply in his case: comfort- 
ably settled into his second marriage with 
Susan (at thirty-eight some seven years his 
junior, and the assistant literary editor of a 
Sunday newspaper), he remains faithful, apart 
from one excusable diversion. But the second 
constituents pair off well enough: “All women 
are mad”, proposes Nash; but, alas no, he 
concludes, otherwise they could be locked up. 
Stanley and the Women is thus about these two 
aspects of insanity, the clinical and the not- 
quite figurative, the one treated with clear- 
headed humanity, the other in Amis’s harshest 
comic vein. 

The novel opens with the appearance of 
Steve late one evening at Stanley's North Lon- 
don house. Soon, his disquieting behaviour 
crystallizes into two violent outbursts, the rip- 
ping of a book and the smashing of a television 
set at the home of his mother Nowell, Stanley’s 
first wife, an actress who is now married to Bert 
Hutchinson, a director of television commer- 
cials. Nash, called in by Cliff Wainwright, 
Stanley’s family doctor and fellow South Lon- 
doner, diagnoses schizophrenia and Steve en- 


ters St Kevin's, a mental hospital near Black- 
heath. Here, to Nash's disquiet, he comes 
under the care (or falls into the hands of) the 
psychiatrist Trish Collings. From the start, 
when Collings tells Stanley that Steve has to be 
helped to get in touch with his own feelings (a 
diagnosis which Stanley feels “might have 
looked a bit thin in a Sunday magazine arti- 
cle”), Amis has her in his sights, picking her off 
with a ruthlessness unmatched even by his 
treatment of the group therapists in Jake’s 
Thing. 

Amis charts the course of Steve's disorder in 
compassionate detail - his varying response in 
hospital to drug therapy, his transfer to day 
care, resulting in two violent incidents- in one 
of which he is beaten up at an Arab embassy - 
and a final return to St Kevin’s. All this is 
soberly and sharply done, as is the description 
of the effects of it on Stanley’s marriage with 
Susan. 

The comedy in Stanley and the Women, 
though (and we do look to Amis for comedy: 
Amis's Novels Make You Laugh rather as 
Bowen's Beer Makes You Drunk) stems from 
the misogyny. Amis here excels himself in en- 
joyably passionate unfairness about women. A 
generation ago, in Take a Girl Like You, Pat- 
rick Standish (like Stanley, and thefr creator, a 
Norbury boy) gleefully catalogued feminine 
vices seen as virtues (“You know, creatures of 
mood, not coldly rational and impersonal and 
predictable like the other sex, the one that 
earns all the money"), to be followed by Roger 
Micheldene in One Fat Englishman with a less 
amiable male seduction manifesto (“to demon- 
strate to an animal which is pretending not to 
be an animal that it is an animal”), and by Jake 
Richardson's memorable and comprehensive 
listing in the final pages of Jake ’s Thing. In this 
new novel Amis broadens his attack to prop- 
ound a genera] proposition that women as a 
whole are mad because of their lack of grasp on 
reality. 

Nowell, Stanley tells Collings, “makes the 
past up as she goes along. You know, like 


Communists”; she has her “own-brand facts". 
In a very funny scene at the hospital, she and 
Collings gang up on Stanley and contrive a 
distorted picture of early parental neglect with 
him, rather than Nowell, us the blameworthy 
figure. But she is good with Steve when called 
upon to help, so Amis lets her down compara- 
tively lightly, making her out as merely vain, 
selfish and self-deluding - familiar targets for 
his moral indignation. Trish Collings, on the 
other hand, is actively malevolent, taking 
Steve off drugs and releasing him from full- 
time care to avenge a passing slight, as Stanley 
sees it; “to fuck you up because you were a 





man", says Nash. Susan, too, after a stabbing 
incident, turns on Stanley and walks out after 
delivering a tirade on his “whole ghastly south- 
of-the-river man’s world” worthy of her 
mother, the egregious Lady Daly- “You’ve no 
breeding and so you’ve no respect for women. 
They’re there to cook your breakfast and be 
fucked and that's it.” 

There may be more than a touch of truth in 


this. Stanley is mildly pleased to be married 
into the properly accented upper middle class. 
Nash has an accent “posher than the Queen's"; 
Wainwright, who comes from one station up 
the Claphain Junction line from Stanley, has 
done a thorough job on his accent, "only let- 
ting out an unreconstructed SW16 vowel every 
other visit". South London is not a place that 
either of them comes from, but an area they got 
out of, a common enough ambition once. Still, 
the pub rather than club cronydom of Stanley 
and his friends fits the image: Bert Hutchinson, 
revealed during and after a classic Amis party 
scene on board a barge near Mortlake as affect- 
ing hostility towards Stanley and permanent 
drunkenness in order to discharge one of 
Nowell's marital demands and evade the other; 
Cliff Wainwright, in the Admiral Byron, ex- 
changing, in forceful demotic, views with Stan- 
ley about Susan, race prejudice and wife-bat- 
tering (“twenty-five per cent of violent crime 
.... You’d expect it to be more like eighty per 
cent”); Stanley himself drunkenly delivering 
his final word on women: “if you want to fuck a 
woman she enn fuck you up. And if you don’t 
want to she fucks you up anyway for not want- 
ing to." 

Stanley and the Women is perhaps the most 
skilfully written of all Amis's novels, and for 
much of its length the most overtly serious. 
Impotence and misogyny, ns in Jake's Thing, 
can be paired off for comic purposes, it may be 
thought, without straining the genre, madness 
and misogyny less easily. Amis runs them in 
tandem, using a narrative technique of short 
scenes into which the four sections of the novel 
are broken up to promote a feeling of pace and 
urgency, denying himself much of the leisurely 
satirical observation that made June's Thing so 
enjoyable a compendium of the Worst of Brit- 
ish. In the end, the prognosis for Steve and for 
Stanley's marriage is not without hope, given a 
degree of South London stoicism. Stanley and 
the Women reveals Kingsley Amis in the full 
flood of his talent and should survive its ritual 
burning in William IV Street unscathed. 
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The Reformation World War 

of Heretics 

The Waldenses of Hie Alps, i^Q^isaO,' clear chronological accouni of ihe 
EUAN CAMERON egrtpaigns on ihe western and Easiern horns. 

, , , , j H^nd also provides an oulllne of ihe main 

This book aiiempis lo feaiures of the war world wide, wilh an 

historical questions sdrro^dfhg^^ ;i) , y analysis of ils complex ramifications, 
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Labour in Power 1945-1951 

KENNETH O. MORGAN 

with this book he consolidates his repuiaiion 
as ihe most productive and formidable 
historian currenily writing on iwenlieih-ceniury 
British poliiics.' Times Liferary Supplement 
'By any standards. Ii is a considerable 
achievemeni . . . H will be required reading for 
students of modern history for ai least a 


jrably the work ofa historian who has generation to come.* The Economist , 
on his subject for ihe beifer part of a ■ 019. 215865 i £15 . Clarendon Press • 


wkthg lifetime. '.London Review of Books 
019 820053 6 New In paperback £7.95 
Clarendon Press 
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Peel, Priests, and Politics 

Sir Robert Peel's Administration and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
1841-1846 

PON^L A. KfeRR 

'One of ihe outstanding coniribuilons io Irish 
history In bur generation.' lrlsh.Tlmes 
Q 19 822932 1 New In paperback £7.95 . 

'Clarendon Press x : ■ ■ 




Just published . . . 

The Oxford Illustrated 
History of Britain 

Edited by KENNETH O. MORGAN 

This beautifully illustrated volume tells the story of Britain and her 
peoples over iwo thousand years, from ihe corning of the Roman 
legions io ihe pireseni day. Encompassing political, social, 
economic, and cultural developments throughout the British Isles, 
the dramatic narraiive Is taken up in turn by ten leading hlsiorians 

Over 650 pages 24 colour plates, 250 halftones, 18 maps 
0 19 822684 5 25 x 18.5cm £15 J i: ‘ , , 


The Twentieth-Century 
World 

An International History 
WILLIAM R.KEYLOR 
professor Keylor compares America's foreign 
policy In Europe and Russia, ib that Ip Lailn 
America and ihe Third World. His analysis Is 
clear, objective, and factual on controversial 
. Issues, and he Is able |o show the Influence of 
economics on Iriiemailonal relations. 

0 19 503369 8 . £19.50. Q 19 503370 1 
Paperback £8.50 •*. \ 
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J. M. WALLACE-HADRILL 

The Frankish Church 

463pp, Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35 

0198269064 

PATRICK WORMALD, DONALD BULLOUCH 
and ROGER COLLINS (Editors) 

Swkly nd ReUmy ^ Frflnkfsh and Al *8»o-Saxon 

345pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £27.50 
0631 126619 

Bertrand Russell distinguished "history as a 
pleasure" from "history as a subject of 
academic instruction". He approved the 
former and dismissed the latter, either as a 
forgettable intrusion into the golden hours of 
youth or as an esoteric enterprise for the care 
and breeding of specialists. However, delight 
and professionalism need not be mutually ex- 
clusive branches of historical writing. J. M 
Walloce-Hadnirs book The Frankish Church 
exemplifies how strangely, yet fruitfully, thev 
may combine. 

During recent years, partly through the 
efforts of Wallace-Hadriil and his students, the 
Frankish Empire and Church have come to 
figure among the most exciting subjects of his- 
torical enquiry. The Church is a major actor in 
the grand, yet tragic, story of how one Ger- 
manlc tribe, the Franks, rase to power amidst 
the debris of the Roman Empire, built a vast 
jealnt of their own {which some have called 
the first Europe") under Charlemagne and, 
with internecine war, swiftly demolished their 
own creation and subsided into a new barbar- 
tem. In The Frankish Church, Wallace-Hadrill 
has chosen to omit the last episodes of this 
story. His account begins, in the fifth century 
vyith the Gallo-Roman heritage which the 
Franks exploited, continues with the Mero- 
vingian antecedents of the sixth and seventh 
centuries and, after a thorough review of the 

■ . V? y days of ^n.kish dominance, ends as the 
shadows deepened, during the last quarter of 
the ninth century. (A few references to indi- 
vidual writers, however, reach into the tenth 
century.) 

., Wallace-Hadrili has a keen eye for the status : 
mat, In distant ages, societies assigned their i 
scholars. One glory of The Frankish Church is i 

knowledge of Carolingian 
manuscripts and of the means by which they i 
^produced that he has gained through ! 
decades oF painstaking study. ® j 

A? ;i pC L 0f ^ b °° k b neilher schol- . I 
■SrH?^ f ' the l f rail i ,Sh CkTSy nor tlle demands > 
whS 1 *?* W * fl ? d order that elicited their ■] 
fSrif e, V e ; prises R *t h er, it is power in the f 
£ ^ Wajlace-Hadrill’s theme \ s t 

iMirS A?I“ 8 !- aa efficiem * experts- took the ‘ t 
..legacy of earlier generptions into-thelr hands C 
Jhd gave it pohtical form. Ever weaving moral 1 c 

^P bn ^. the warp of secular as Well as t 
ecclesiastical government, they transformed f 
£ destroyed society through their ■ a 

to achieve inaccessible goals of unity - tl 
and uniformity. Wallace-Hadriil illuminates ■: ■ 


moment when scholars held and wielded poli- 
tical power , and yet the dreams that they pur- 
sued tauntingly ran like water through their 
hands. He conjures up this sombre panorama 
with serene mastery of his sources: burials, 
architectural remains, coins, sculpture, writ- 
ings in every branch of enquiry that engaged 
1 the Franks, manuscripts (including handwrit- 
ing itself) and words. 

on His evaluation of the Frankish Church is 
bleak. He concludes that, had the clergy had 
the means to impose their reforms, Caroling- 
_ ,fln society would have been "a police state". 
Repositories and bearers of “the German 
i a mentality", the "engineers" and "efficiency 
of experts” of the reform deemed it “vital to the 

he survival of the Christian polity in the ninth 

a centuiy to expose Judaism, to isolate it and 
of crush it whenever possible". In their “passion 
re for uniformity", they, with “one voice", 
ht goaded their kings, one generation after 
x- another, into wars of conversion and oppres- 
;■ ^ ,on - Ruthless in their social dlitism. they with- 

h drew into self-defended circles, “closed 
y societies] of people who passionately shared a 

common outlook", societies in which women 
: lad peripheral roles, learned enough perhaps 

: to be copyists of manuscripts for clergy and, in 

i domestic isolation, to write an'occasional letter 
of spiritual consolation to their imprisoned 
1 ™. en ’ but , a,wa y s disparaged as temptresses. 

The social cohesion that "the German Church" 
aclueved was based on aggression, a character- 
istic shift of ‘social emphasis toward warfare". 

. The learning that justified such cohesion and 
the scholars who would have used it to con- 
struct a “police state" were rather limited. The 
learning itself was largely the "potted ioforma- 
hon that "the Carolingian world loved”. i 
Alcuiti, the Anglo-Saxon monk who was a i 
major initiator of the Carolingian Renaissance, 

Rihi ( .“ n ^h° Ut l ta . nd ir 8 t6Xtual scholar of ,he I 

Bible , though he devoted himself with heart < 
and soul to biblical studies. In fact, his personal I 
warmth was more estimable than his schol- , 

> ; 1 ul lf °f 0 . r,6flns ’§.great. wojrk, the ( 
Llbri Cnrahni, was “a rush job” heavily revised i 
oy others. Speculation was anathema to f 
Agobard of Lyon. Hincmar of Rheims mis- c 
quoted his sources when he did not actually * 
adulterate or forge texts. “The first impression l 
°ne gets from Hraban [a scholar greatly j, 
admired by his contemporaries j [s of dullness B 

' ' ‘ wb,( J indeed holds foie for a considerable 
part of Carolingian literary production. It is 
not creative, at least in (he modern sense.” Tl 
Here and there, a light shines in this dark Rer *j 
r LupUS bf Perriftres, for instance, ti 
; with his twenty “really significant" letters, and 1 
John Scotus Eriugena , in fife strangeness and 5 
foreignness - all the brighter by contrast with u 

• fhJtAK 2 ediocrit y>. a nd generally des- * 
tipfcd to be snuffed out, as were Gott?ohalk of tf 

Qrbais and Amalarius of Metz, by the stem !! 

fte-E 9 , f Chureh ' No wondw •»“ C 

the intensely serious and able men” who ^ 

Garolin « iart polity and culture f 
wught e^tape ,n poene famasie., “even V 

Academic expertise and the pleasure princl---. at 
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d poli- pie combine in Wallnce-Hadi iU’s ehnraclerizn- 
y pur- lion; the latter mny have weighed the more 
i their heavily. He specifically disclaims any intention 
srama of providing “a measured account", taking us 
jrials, his motto, scripsi quod sensi (I have written 
writ- what I felt), words with which the independent 
jaged curmudgeon Amalarius of Metz defied those 
iwrit- who charged him with obstinately misrepre- 
sentmg his evidence. The academic norm of 
ch is self-criticism was also mitigated when Wullace- 
?had Hadnll decided that neither footnotes nor 
'ling- bibliography would be comprehensive. In this 
ate’ . regard, he followed advice given by the editors 
■man of the Oxford History of the Christian Church 
ency for which his book was written. Thus, lie also 
3 the avoided the need to measure other views 
unth against his own. He heeded no call to cope with 

and ‘sincere and well-meaning fools", whom as 
sron Patrick Wonnald recalls in Ideal and Reality in 
ce , and Anglo-Saxon Society, Wnllace- 

ifter Hadnll “never suffered gladly". 

£h" :: hogives up the objective stan- 

lth- da rds of self-criticism incurs two risks: first 
>sed remaking the past in one’s own image, and,’ 

:d a second, speaking a private language that in 
ien some measure bars communication except in 
aps the dialogue of the mind with itself. Evidence 
, in of these hazards is present in Wallace-Hadrill's 
ter book. Argument proceeds a priori from admit- 
ted tedly exceptional particular writers or rulers to 
es. general propositions about society as a whole. 

:n Stereotypes (such as “German mentality") are 
er- employed to serve the argument for uniformi- 
5 J Words and phrases like “no doubt" 
nd “must", “it may well be" and “probably" alert 
in- attentive readers that transmutations from to- 
ne tuition to fact are in progress, 
ja- Some fools not to be suffered gladly lived in 
l ■ the ninth century. Wallace-Hadrill’s address to 
a the subject is occasionally deflected by his 
*’ aversion to some salient features of Frankish 
If rel, gi°n. One of these, the “Carolingian obses- 
. sion with sin”, or “the ninth century’s obsessive 
moral introspection", was intimately related to 
me use of physical mortifications to induce 
■d “^P^Uon Repeitod ,.by.„ this attitude, . 
- Wallace-Hadrili condemns it, without looking 
further to the connection between the need for 
J compunction in the monastic ethos and the 
; Jf" P ublic morality that figures so large in his 
„ m ,°y L,kewisc > his ow « blurring of “Christ- 
l '“1* ( m ' h "P™*” does not permit him to 
account for the Carolingian recognition that 
hese terms were distinct and could, in partlcu- 
® lar circumstances, be mutually exclusive. As a 

“ Z«:/S °uf P rob,ematic condemna- 

ionsofthe Church from within, togetherwith 
J the Implications that these had for secular 
“ government. .. 

Remaking the past in one’s own image may 

l ^ e Jn S On ° f S ° UrC0S - ^ »0O OCCUR | 

»f 7h* n i Wal ! ace ' HadriJ l quotes a passage from i 

the eleventh-century Pope Gregory VII to illu- i 
W . hat h e judges to have been thevtowof 
: SJWWC or a passage by Alcuin to 1 

the thinking of Charles the Bald, or texts 

• 8 u and elevent h'Century Germans to £ 

e f pa:id what one can say about Carolingian v 

athtades toward the Jews. ^ J 

Uriderstandabiy, the wish that Carolingians S 

dn^ e "^^ ded . V ” tfa himse,f occasionally pro- \ 

Orwtinc^ 8 *^! n Wallace-Hadrill’s argument, h 

On the crucial matter of the place that the tl 

;,fc had *-the Carolingian. Renaissance! ft 

i fofexample^ho., contends that “CdroHngiah. * • si 
senbes apd readers saw the classics' as we see 
• them : He holds that “antique literature hnih 
, J* an example and simply for itself was a iov" d 

: 5 




;riz»- generally fell, namely, that the ■ 
more Christian unity and. more than 
mion the Corpus Christi, indivisible Vu* 

'ig as The port raynl of Carolingian refo™ ^ 
men of unity and uniformity makes this 
idem plausible. Yet. “the most sijnifica^^^ 
hose the Renaissance” is hard to find vfti 
;pre- fused in Carolingian texts. It wouldSjl 
11 of tn be told the evidence on which 
lace- iladnll’s provocative statement reafj 
nor moment when the concept was plai n ^ 
this luted and the consequences [h i W 

itors Certainly nny doctrine identifying 
rch, with the Corpus Christi would haveS 
also sacramental theology taught by the 2 ' 
lews .ans, and it would have greatly 2 
with doctrines, inherited from the Father ZZ. 

; as l,,g } h . c ! i os,ilit y between the Chureh al? ' 
yin word. Further, exceptions that fto rt j- 

ice- Wallace-Hadrill’s discussions of iE 

writers; notably those of Pasehasius Radbena ^ 
an- and N.thnrd, make the thread of 3 
rsi, conviction hard to follow through theUt 
nd. Though of less weight, the traces of it 
in second hazard, speaking a private lasaa^ • 
t in impair communication. Terms inarmS 
ice to the period under review, and not fanM 
II s its primary materials, evoke anachmaf- 
ut- that cloud discourse. Three such teraHa f 
i to “German mentality", "efficiency experts”*} " 
le. "police state”. Inappropriate and Matei 

are associations concerning the orgaraatraiii 

Til- learning are also struck when Wa!lace-H»K- 
t", says that authors “published" their. wi^: , 
ert that Hrabanus Maurus "joined the teadq 1 '- 
in- staff’ at Fulda and that the Frankish d%, • 
were “professionals". Some terms obsaL 
m meaning innocently: the “well-lxKtfl«i& 
to Merovingian king" may arouse an lucoaj*[ • 
tis hendingly naive, if ribald, smile, Howb|. 
sh they too make it doubtful with whomWilfr‘ .' 

:s- Hadrill wished to share his learning, Is}; 
ve passion and his delight. ■ - \ y 

to The Frankish Church is an extraordiMijd} 

ce mixed achievement, admirable in Ieand^> 
o, .. perplexing in interpretations and disquletyijf- 
ig significance. By its interplay of “histfliysT 
or subject of academic instruction" ajid'listff; ' 
ie as a pleasure", it poses serious questions. 
is of them is the degree to which 
t- Hadrill’s sombre panorama corresponds iif 

0 the facts. In a deep and valuable way, (be Wj’j • . 
it testifies to Hermann Hesse’s judgmenl 

i- fiction is the third dimension of histoy. 

a Another, more general, question is thetSfr 3 

i- tiveness of so-called objective method ofsrf- r ' . 
n criticism: the merit, that is, of an autofl • 
ir effort to remove himself from the centre, rfr i . - 
der himself transparent and, in a poetic add 
y illusion and humility, let his materials spetik t.-: 1 , 

s themselves, A third question, most dlsq^. 

1 of nil, is whetlicr nny "mensured accoiiDt*! 5 j 1 ; ' 
possible in history and, if so, whether it ® r- ; : 

f be conununlcntcd. That way lies hist^* 1 
> Pyrrhonism. ... . . |V“- 

5 The Frankish Church challenges theatf^ k ; • 

' bility, and hence the worth, of historical ^ £ . „ . 
i . Some results of that challenge, issued oveit^ - 

i years in classes and seminars, are published** C 
Ideal and Reality in Frankish (ind Anglo&& & ; 
Society , a book . compiled as a .tribulft® fc;: . 
Wallace-HadriU. The abundant fitiitfuM” i^' r ' 
his teaching is apparent in this collectkto “ 
thirteen essays by scholars to whom R. 
fact communicate, not only his learninii^' t?,' 
sion add delight, but also his tough 
ence of mind. Apart from the Act tbati 'w .1 
naturally, the subjects of the 
. drawn frojn areas of intorest .td .'yA™^ p:v,;. 
Hadrill, there is no evidence: of the ;|i' 

disciples from their charismatic k‘- 

generally marks professorial ; “?choob ^ ^ 
range of subjects considered and of ' 

deployed is formidable. . The dmu 1 ® B'V 
: publication of Thf .Frqnlctsh .Chiikh,^. 1 ^; 
and Reality, appropriately ; el ^ data 1 /S‘ S • 

: during the past two. decades, .the eafly w ™ . ft ':' 

’* Ages ha§ been among the are^ °f ' 

Progress in historical hho.^e d g 8 ^^:^^..w‘;■ 
WaUace-Hadrill and scholars lppplrod WW.. 
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A. R. AMMONS 
Worldly Hopes 

51pp. Norton. £11.10 (paperback £5.05). 

0393 015 18 1 

A. R. (“Archie") Ammons started writing 
poetry on board a US destroyer escort in the 
South Pacific during the Second World War. 
Back to civilian life, Ammons continued to 
write in his spare time; he was in succession a 
science major at Wake Forest University, prin- 
cipal of the tiny elementary school in Cape 
Hatteras, and sales executive in his father-in- 
law’s biological glass company on the southern 
New Jersey shore. Emulating Wall Whitman, 
the poet published his first book at his own 
expense in 1955; a grand total of sixteen copies 
were sold in the next five yeats. Only in 1964, 
with his appointment to the English faculty of 
Cornell University, did Ammons’s vocation 
and avocation move toward an eventual mer- 
ger. Then the lean years came to an abrupt 
end. Nearly forty, Ammons cast his reticence 
to the wind with an astonishing burst of crea- 
tive energy, seven volumes in as many years 
establishing his stature as a major poet, cap- 
able of turning a crisis of despondency into an 
occasion for praise, as in his poem “Still": 
so I got up 

and ran saying there is nothing lowly in the universe: 
I found a beggar: 

he had stumps for legs: nobody was paying 
him any attention: everything went on by: 


1 nestled in and found his life: 
there, love shook his body like a devastation: 

I said 

though f have looked everywhere 
I can find nothing lowly 
in the universe . . . 

A decade after his Collected Poems won the 
National Book Award, Ammons shows no 
signs of slackening off. Prolific as ever, he 
seems intent on favouring us with an annual 
volume of verse - invariably slender, taut and 
easy to enjoy, an assortment of good poems 
spiked by several great ones, i In 1982 A 
Coast of Trees deservedly won the National 
Book Critics Circle award for poetry. And, as 
if in response to the Chicago-based MacArthur 
Foundation’s selection of Ammons as one of a 
few dozen American geniuses worthy of life- 
time financial support, the poet celebrates his 
Worldly Hopes with the exact perceptions, the 
“scientific and esthetic/ ramblings & bewllder- 
ings”, the smartly self-contained asides to 
which his readers have grown accustomed. 
Here, for example, is the entire text of "Im- 
mortality”: 

The double lanceolate 
aeedlellkc 
hemlock leaf 

will, falling, catch on 
a twitch of old 
worm-silk 

and, like a fall worm, 
dingledangle breezy 
all day in the noose 

As with every truly original poet, a constella- 
tion of Ammons's influences is clearly visible. 
Harold Bloom has called Emerson the major 


Deep sociabilities 


have persistently, 
stirred and impell 
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Blake Morrison 

TOMDISCH 

Here I am, There you are, Where were we 

• 54pp. Hutchinson. £4.95. 

0091548713 

Always a self-conscious poet, Tom Disch, in- 
cludes to his new collection a poem dedicated 
to John Ashbery in which he explains, or justi- 
fies, himself as someone who (unlike, we take 
it, his dedicatee) cannot “keep from the simple 
sweetness /of seeming to mean /something". It 
is not the first time that Disch has addressed 
himself to an American contemporary in order 
to situate his own lucid and accessible art at a 
distance from prevailing fashions: his last 
book, Burn Tit is, had poems to (among others) 
A. R. Ammons, Robert Creeley, James Mer- 
rill and Robert Bly, and throughout there was 
an affectionately debunking treatment of re- 
cent American practice. Disch, indeed, often 
sounds more like a British poet than an Amer- 
ican one: his wit and geniality make him a sort 
of lost voice from the Movement, which Is why, 
perhaps, Donald Davie found Bum This “so 
consistently entertaining and intelligent*'; his 
cheery, introspective experiments with tradi- 
tional forms - his last book contained a sestina 
about the sestina, his new one has a long poem 
about long poems and a riddle whose solution 

• ■■ is "a riddle"- we assimilate along with those of 

Gavin Ewart and Peter Reading; his chattiness 
("Yes, Let’s” one of his poerqs is (tolled) ; can 
seem almost Liverpudlian. 

. Here l am, There you are, Where were we 
exhibits the same concern with structure that 
distinguished ABCDEFGHUKLMNPOQR- 
STUVWXYZ (poertis in not-quite alphabetic- 
al arrangement) and, Bum This (poems all in 
various ways about poetry). It is divided “pro- 
hoiriinaUy" into the three sections implicit in its 
titlei from the lyric and personal “Here I am” 
totheodes and addresses of “There you are” to 
what.Disch calls the “passionately Correct de- 
scriptioii of; bur environs’’ that is his task in 
“Where were we’\The fijst section is the most: 
erratic, ricocheting front some father slight 
Matches and snapshots- apart toent-hunting in 
Manhattan,: waking in a strange apartment' 

• (like Thom Gunn) , foreign travel (“Europe the 
1 second time is a raick Z;of postcards and a con- 

.. '^eisation:/ about money that goes on till 2 
; ' more discursive poems like “Coal 

'• : and “Denver Airport”. In the first of 

- t«e|to;anoffice-worker reveals his ambivalence 
’.W*' 'company's underground labour- 
i. j^ft^b^qfnes bytoeOncf atentafiye^mbol- 


of the poet reflecting on his republic; the 
second is an account of the madness of the 
American nation, with a brief oasis: 

Another drink at the Timberline. 

My plane's delayed an hour. The gin 
Unlocks a benign tolerance for this land 
Of languid, licensed water sprinklers. 

For the brave rickety vans of teenagers 
Going up one side of the continental divide 
And down,' like the fabled bear, the other. 

With the odes 6f the second section, depen- 
dent as they are on the sort of cajolement of or 
flirtation with "you” (the reader) at which he 
excels, Disch comes into his own. Kealsian 
echoes are present in the mock-subtime dic- 
tion of "Prayer to Pleasure” (“Glorious Pro- 
vider, Sweet gushing source of my oblivion"), 
in the Romantic odes on the sources of the 
Clitumaus and the Foux, and in the fine “Ode 
on the Death of Philip K. Dick’’, Disch's most 
sombre meditation so far: 

God, if there is a God, and that is something 
He could never decide, has thrown him away. 

A dumb thing to do; you say? With so much juice 
Still to be squeezed, with all that doom could do 
To force new bloom from the pollardings 
Of late middle age? He might have suffered 

much more. 

Or he might, let us admit it, have got himself 
A golden tan under the suniamps of success, 

Written his memoirs, and made friends with 

Leviathan. 

Leavetaking of a less sympathetic kind-insti- 
tutes the valedictory ode to New York, a 
farewell to the city’s muggers, jtinkies apd 
“welfare scuto", who have finally driven the 
poet out (“I don’t say Kill them, but I do / 
Think they ought to be allowed / To kill (hem- 
selves without our making too much fuss”), or 
so he claims. If these illiberal sentiments sound 
less than convincing, that is perhaps a tribute to 
Disch's deeply sociable art: even at his most' 
misanthropic he manages to sound exuberant 
and generous-spirited. 1 1 

The final section is more quirky and Occa- 
sional, and something of a falling-off, though it . 
includes a splendid ode on monetary inflation;, 
which works by Reflating the Romantic Idiom ’ 
it’s expressed in (“Higher; and now higher: rise 
and astonish us"), and also the inventive "Cos- 
mology and Us", which imagines the univejrte 
reaching ai dead dnd and being forced to 
“bounce backward" (“we / of . the twentieth 
century will long since have been / DisaSsem- 1 
bled ipto our ancestor's genes") and which to- 
cidentally reminds us that Torn Dlsdi, (he; 
poet, is also Thomas M. Disch, thb SFnoyellst. -. 
It wobld be foolishto mSke exaggeratod'clalms: 
for Disch as poet, but he’s never less than' 
enjoyable and' accomplished,: iaitd the n.ewr : : 
book is- his b&t tefdater - ^ * -\? w , 


literary influence on Ammons, and although 
the latter impishly claims not to have read 
Emerson closely until Bloom had so advised 
him, he has always had transcendental tenden- 
cies. In his versification, his relinnce on the 
American idiom, and his attention to minute 
particulars, Ammons reminds one of William 
Carlos Williams; in his fluency at abstract dis- 
cussion, his interest in ideas and unifying prin- 
ciples, he has something in common with Wal- 
lace Stevens. Then, too, as one critic recently 
noted, Ammons has taken “some of the chill 
off Frost” - his poems sometimes conjure up 
the image of Robert Frost with an amiable 
North Carolina accent. Like Frost, Ammons is 
first and foremost a citizen of the natural world 
who loves nature too deeply to sentimentalize 
it or flinch in the face of its cruelties. He 
aspires, in the words of one of his most memor- 
able poems, to a "radiance” that “in no wny 
winces from Its storms of generosity” as it "illu- 
minates the glow-blue bodies and gold-skeined 
wings of flies warming the dumped / guts of a 
natural slaughter”. By thus extending a variety 
of important traditions, including some that 
might have seemed mutually incompatible, 
Ammons cuts an anomalous figure; his poems 
are distinctive in a way that proclaims him 
larger than the sum of Iris influences. 

Ammons’s originality docs not reside only in 
the singular awareness of science that informs 
much of his work, or his Idiosyncratic and 
effective use of the colon, or his “democratic" 
bias in favour of lower-case letters. Nobody 
else’s poems manage to sound quite so genuine 
and unforced as they compress observation 
into metaphor, identifying the poet’s self with 
what he sees. The five lines of "Winter 
Sanctuaries" form a sort of compression cham- 
ber; in this poent Ammons succeeds in getting 
under the skin of the squirrel: 


The squirrel, bunching branches, 

knits a billowing raft 

from twigends and, riding air, lifts 

one paw to pull in a tip 

where shaken maple seed cling. 


Worldly Hopes consists mainly of short, crisp 
lyrics like “Immortality" and “Winter Sanc- 
tuaries”, poems in which natural things, dearly 
etched, are seen to provide suffitient nourish- 
ment for this poet's pilgrim soui. But any 
gathering of Ammons’s work is likely to be an 
arena of rival impulses, and Worldly Hopes is 
no exception. There are the homespun para- 
doxes ("If something is too / big, enlarging it / 
may correct it”), the surprising insistence on 
the invisible (“Since the / unknown's / truer / 
than the / known”), the vatic announcements 
and ambitions (“my clear / writing ... to con- 
fuse, subvert, renounce!”). Most of the poems 
are severely economical in their means, but 
“The Role of Society in the Artist" , in its 
buoyant and discursive way, does justice to 
Ammons’s gifts as a talker and an ironist. 

Two of the poems in Worldly Hopes, “Her- 
mit Lark" and “Scribbles”, can stand with 
Ammons's finest work. The former is Shelley's 
“To a Skylark" contemporary American-style, . 
its beauty a function of its simplicity and fresh- 
ness. The latter proposes what could be the 
book's credo: 

H lcxity is such that sometimes it must be 
raced before it will clear, to the (Jeep 
dear, when it may be put aside, as a bee 

puts aside color, pnltcrn, flight when he reaches 
at the stigma's base the pure nectar. 

Look at “the stigma's base” for a moment. In 
addition to its social and religious meanings 
(scar, mark of infamy, mark resembling the 
crucifixion wounds of Jesus), “stigma" refers 
to the apex of a flower’s pistil, upon which 
pollen is deposited at pollination; “base” simi- 
larly has a moral as well as a botanical applica- 
tion. The point Is made with a verbal gesture of 
great intricacy. 

Worldly Hopes is a most welcome book from 
one who can exult in “moss, beggar, weed, 
tick, pine, self, magnificent / with being” and 
who, at another moment, is not above remind- 
ing his readers that back in North Carolina, 
where he comes from, folks pronounce “mag- 
nificent" , "magpe-went-a-ftshing”. 
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Le nozze di Figaro and Don Ciovanni . 
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Two great works by Mozart that have enchanted opera audiences for two centuries 
receive a fresh assessment in this book. The author combines a profound 
understanding of eighteenth-century conventions and musical practices with a broad 
perspective on Classical aesthetics to present original interpretations of the plots and 
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instant crises and four-minute warnings, one 
can only marvel at the leisurely approach, over 
many months in 1811-12, to a declaration of 
war which had become virtually certain long 
before it actually took place. 

Another, much more controversial, chapter 
deals with the role of Canada in the coming of 
the conflict. This is not an attempt to revive the 
old, and largely discredited, argument that the 
war was the product of frontier expansionism 
which had Canada as its target in the north- 
west, and Florida in the south-west. On the 
contrary, Stagg places Canada firmly in the 
middle of the basic argument about American 
maritime rights and British commercial restric- 
tions which had plagued British-American re- 
lations since independence, and which had led 
to the embargo during Jefferson’s presidency 
in 1807-9. Indeed, the policy of economic sanc- 
tions which Jefferson and Madison pursued in 
the embargo and again later had been partly 
undermined by the use of the Canadian back- 
door into the American market. Much more 
important still, in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1812, according to Stagg, was the rap- 
idly increasing importance of Canada to the 
whole British system of navigation, and of 
Canadian lumber and naval stores to the Brit- 
ish war effort. By this time, Canada was vir- 
tually sustaining the Royal Navy’s war against 
France. To make matters worse, northern New 
England and upstate New York were contrib- 
uting heavily to the flow of vital war materials 
down the St Lawrence, and American settlers 
were increasingly attracted by the cheaper land 
on the northern side of the frontier. 

It is not difficult to construct a very plausible 
argument to the effect that, in view of the new 
significance of Canada for Britain and its war 
effort, the American government must surely 
have come to see an attack on Canada as the 
most effective means of forcing Britain to mod- 
erate its position, and to respect the shipping 
rights of neutrals . Invasion of Canada would at 
last liberate the United States from the shack- 


been the ineptitude of the American war 
effort. The explanation could of course be, 
simply, that the Americans were, indeed, in- 
ept, but Stagg argues instead that no adminis- 
tration could have intended to happen what 
actually did happen, and that there must there- 
fore have been some different conception of 
what the war was supposed to be about and 
how it should have been conducted. This is 
where the Canadian factor enters the picture 
again , but emphasis on Canada does nothing to 
close the yawning gap between the ends de- 
sired and the means devised to achieve them in 
the war of 1812. 

Indeed, the great bulk of Stagg's book mas- 
sively reinforces the emphasis upon American 
ineptitude in mobilizing men and resources, 
and in actually fighting the war. Most impress- 
ively it raises that ineptitude from the level of 
personal shortcomings and individual failure 
to the level of institutional inefficiency and 
structural incompetence. 




leader in war. He was too ready simply to live 
with difficulties and disagreements; in one of 
Stagg's more memorable phrases, he often 
"used ambiguity as a way of advancing his 
goals". It was hardly a recipe for military suc- 
cess. 

Madison's cabinet was riven by internal dis- 
putes, crippled by manoeuvring for personal 
and political advantage, and unsettled by a 
stream of resignations. Its strongest and ablest 
member, Albert Gallatin, had numerous poli- 
tical enemies, and his long fight under two 
presidents, to cut federal expenditure and to 
reduce the federal debt, made him a reluctant 
financier of war. Hie proposals which he did 
make for new taxes and new loans often came 
to nothing because of congressional obstruc- 
tionism, factionalism and procedural entangle- 
ments. The other most notable member of the 
cabinet, James Monroe, Secretary of State, 
and, later. Secretary of War, emerges as one of 
the most persistent and ambitious (and least 
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domination. In that sense , resort to Wair arid aii 
attack on Canada did not represent a break 
with earlier American policies of economic 
sanctions, but a logical culmination of them. 
The argument may sound convincing, but, 
alas, the evidence that this was the key to the 
thinking of Madison and his cabinet simply 
does not seem to be there. Stagg is reduced to 
suggesting that the argument was so obvious 
that Madison did not need to spell it out, or he 
resorts to phrases such as "it is inconceivable 
that Madison was not familiar" with informa- 
tion about the rising economic importance of 
Canada to Britain. He attaches so much weight 


"A View of the New Market from the Comer of Shlppen & Second-Streets PhUad. 1787": an engraving by 
Thafkara after adrawing by the American artist Peak, from The Selected Papers of Charles Willson Peale and 
His Family, Volume l (673pp. Yale University Press. £45. 030002576 9). 
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in th - Bt he “ ? U ? ,ed by the way attractive) political intriguers of the age. hank- 

imiSfrhSf thlf 6 " 611 ?* ^ T* of - 18 . 12 cring by turns after political success and miUt- 

h ? “ t ltuti on-makers of the- ary glory, as means towards his chief end, the 

hI!?Jkh h r ess ' uccessfbl than the y m ®y presidential nomination in 1816. As Senator 

have wished. But is there really any great mys- Worthington tartly observed, “Mr Monroe 

c ° nst,tutl ° n , of ^89 was not seems to have so much to dp that I suppose ... 
designed to create -an efficient war-making -that he has time to do little or nothing." 

reP J aC< l 8 J27 ° f /i rtU !! non ‘ ’ Madison lacked much of Jefferson's skill as a 
32 of his party. The 
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to make effective aovemment a mn«t hut nnt y 


to make effective government almost, but not 
quite, impossible. The extra-constitutional de- 
uces adopted in the first twenty years under 
thenew constitution in order to make it work - 
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growth of Canada that he prints them in fuU in ahdoiit ' of mndidon c“, h ™ V 

came to admittina hv W nrd r.n.» a~a l 2Zr? bad ^ demonstrated the 


and in Congress had allowed full play to Intra- 
party squabbles, and a welter of personal, fac- 
torial and sectional disputes. In consequence, 
although the Federalists were a weak minority 
in Congress, they were sometimes in a position 
to hold :the balance between contending fac- 


Lhe ; 1812 ' ^ ar !p r CriS “’ tions among die Republicans, and theywere 

ver » ««*■ that power in way, 


came to admitting by word rather than deed difficulty both of , ? 10 ^ President. The position of the 

the- full implications of Canadian economic forces and of raisine ^S hed Fed u eral,sls m the country at large was also an 

growth. Close they may or may not be -but not The "well-reDulnterfmilitiJ* to e J n ^ arTassment t0 the administration, as the 

close enough to demonstrate conclusively that in Q f the B?ll of Riehts w ^ rtl ? election of 1812 once again Underlined that the 

this was the key to Madison’s policy in opting - ' '. proved its wort? iLsnll mSm Survivin e areaa of Federalist strength 

for war. Stagg’s case fcir the “Canadian factor” . hitionil ^ ^ instrument of were precisely in those areas - New England 

is intriguing and attractive, but the verdict i n IR11 n . . and NewYbrk-closestto the Canadian border 

must be “not proven”. Meanwhile, we should prosecution of whare the r P ain d^'ng would take place, 

not abandon, or even play down, more convert- L r{d Even .'f the P oIitical climate had been more 
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were precisely in those areas - New England 
and New Ydrk- closest to the Canadian border 
where the mam fighting would take place. 
Even if the political climate had been more 
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. ! If doubts persist about the role of Canada hi . 
the causation of the war, 1 they inevitably spill 


upvpre uncertainties of the cpnstituifopijn: 

mattem of war-making affected even the. ques- . political futility Kay the quicksands of financial 

fssrarjwasajrs. tss steA. > ?g »S 


me causation of the war. they inevitably soill in isn Z r e V , ?nBOS ana aqmiftlstrative inadequacy. Even if 

over into .he ore. of Americen S^V^ - So tew d.y^ to ‘d git ; PT? ft** ^ theSZ 

ft - .". on ft ** *e 


U.e S, Lowrdnce 


Junsdictions. St.gg offers the imrigoi™ ■„ 
gestron that the relatively 
the na^ dunng the war may be explained b 
the abject weakness of naval admliminfa 
which left effective decision-making in 2 
hands of professional naval officers, 

In many respects, it may be regarded ai* 
tribute to the character of the early American 
republic that it was so ill-organized, and unn«. 
pared, psychologically as well as adminUm 
lively, for the realities of armed conflict Bui 
the lack of any serious thought about how tha 
new kind of society could be mobilized forwr 
if and when the occasion arose led to a near, 
fatal complacency which assumed that everv^ 
thing would be all right on the day. It was not- 
and, if the British war effort in Canada had not 
been almost equally flawed, the consequence* 
could have been serious indeed. By the sum- 
mer of 1814, thoughts of invading Canada had 
given way to a rather nervous defensive war 
against a British enemy now liberated froa 
many of its preoccupations with the war h 
Europe. The British attack on Washington ia 
August 1814 provided a particularly humiliat- 
ing example of the fumbling inadequacy of the 
American military effort. But still the lessons 
were not learnt; when Monroe tried to concen- 
trate in one place a force for the defence or the 
whole Chesapeake area, the governors of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia all h- 
sisted on keeping their own troops neartr 
home. 

Along with ail the built-in, structural weak-: 
nesses of the American war effort, individual j 
ineptitude still abounded. Although Stagg is j 
uneasy on this point, he is too good a hislorin j 
not to provide unmistakable evidence that this j 
was so. The wretched General Hull, havty j 
almost fallen off his horse in full view of Ids j 
men before embarking upon his Invasion d 
Canada, ended the campaign crouching fntte 
comer of the fort at Detroit, under the Jnfh- 
ence of drink and drugs, mumbling indistinctly 
and dribbling incessantly. On his escapade into 
Canada, the egregious James Wilkinson s» 
curabed to fever and diarrhoea, sought solace 
in whisky and laudanum, and "thus dragged 
out of his mind” continued his advance. do 
Montreal. Stagg comments that, for all Wllkiri- 
son's protestations of his readiness to die fix- 
b< s country, "he had always preferred longer- 
ity to Immortality”. Incompetence (and alco- 
holic excess) were not confined to commandos 
in the field. Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Navy, was an alcoholic, seldom available for 
business much after noon. Clearly, neither the; 
system, nor the men who were supposed to run 
It, were properly geared to the demands 1 of 
making war. J . . r 

This impressive, if not totally convincing 
book, reveals much about the society, politics, 
and government of the early republic. It is 8, 
pity, however, that Stagg did not try hard ef to 
relate the war effort to the prevailing ideqlogh 
cal concerns of the period, and, ip particular... 
the concern with the preservation of repU». 
can virtue which hns been so ably discussed ty- 
Drew McCoy and' others In recent years. On 
the other hand, whether intentionally or . 
Dr Stagg does trigger off thoughts about tW; 
whole, American military tradition and the: 
American approach Jq warrmaking: the obsta-r 

>cles to firm deqision-making. the suspiclon oi. . 

the professional soldier, the faith w the com* y 

mitmeritand the efficiency of ^massed dtl2WS". 

at-arms, the tendency to see warfare as 
lateral activity, and thus the failure to sec lnh; 
conflict from the enemy's pointqf view.,Ah° ?c : 
ail, this; book: encourages; speculaHon a*.^' 
whether .the separation or powers undfir th* 
constitution (and the fragments tlbn qf pPVj 
ill practice) does not positively ericriurage ‘t ' 
gulf between willing the end and willing Jr 
means j Which- characterized thia»^opern^,;, : 
other, 'American wars. ThoMwhqlegiSl3 te <5 ; • 
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Rivals in parallel 


another actually to carry out any such military 
operation. .•••'. :• ‘ „ • j;y. .• , 

This question relates: directly to one of 
Stagg's fundamental epriepms about the Amer- 
ican conduct of the war. Quite rightly, he 
points out that, ever since Ifebry Adams's clas- 
sic account, -if not before, the dontinant theme 


.war and dakriouf fpr thqictteyementbf ; 

: tions Wflf aims Hr, rtrtt Knar Hlri^flt reStJOUKV* ■ 


FeobJe 


. ; . . : . r : . » — . • • — ipo perapnataynam- vr.witnwa 

of ntfist historical wntmg on the war years has .is* orjhe: decisiveness to W an- ottYstAnillnKvJ^^d^^^ 


■: tious war aims do jiotbegr direct respo_ n 
-for the Droseciition of thewar. and Jre-1®* -- 


to cavil about the provision of adeqpate mea^si ;; 

The problerqsbf theUnltedStatcfgovepun^^ j- 
:in ; 1812 were the, probleiris. pf bojh.gp™^ 
rrients (arid particularly the Confederate 


Pet er Marshall 

JOHN MILTON COOPER, Jr 

The Warrior and the Priest: Woodrow Wilson 

and Theodore Roosevelt 

442pp. Harvard University Press. £17. 

067494750 9 

The lives of Woodrow Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt appear, superficially, to offer for 
study almost perfectly aligned subjects: less 
than two years separate their dates of birth and 
less than a year the close, by disablement and 
death, of their political careers. Their bio- 
graphical significance is beyond question. The 
first two decades of the twentieth century saw 
both affix an indelible statop on the pattern of 
American politics as each wielded and de- 
veloped the power of the presidency. An 
understanding of the changing nature of that 
office and its role in the establishment of the 
United States as a great power cannot be se- 
cured without an assessment of their contribu- 
tions. 

The task is inviting but beset with difficul- 
ties. Their political careers, unlike those of 
their obvious British counterparts, Disraeli 
and Gladstone, were far more consecutive 
than competitive. Roosevelt left office in 1908, 
never to return: Wilson was then still president 
of Princeton. The one had enjoyed a meteoric 
rise to national leadership while the older man 
was still preoccupied with the problems of 
transforming a university. Their public con- 
frontation was confined to the presidential 
contest of 1912 which, while undoubtedly pro- 
viding one of the most dramatic and significant 
electoral campaigns in American history, 
would mark the end, not the beginning, of their 
contest to secure support for their programmes 
of domestic reform. Thereafter, power was not 
the prize, since circumstances did not permit its 
transfer. The two gteat, rivals pursued parallel 
rather than converging politlcahcourses, be- 
tween which the American people could judge 
but not choose. v 

Any attempt to rank the relative achieve^ ; - 
ments of Wilson and Roosevelt must overcome 
additional problems of substance and judg- 
ment. Which president more substantially rep- 
resented the purposes of Progresslvism, in the 
unlikely event of it being possible to reach a 
generally acceptable definition of the nature 
and purposes of that political creed? How suc- 
cessfully can . the historian set aside personal 
preferences when attempting to do equal jus- 
tice to the Incompatible personal and intellec- 
tual qualities of figures whose dominant preoc- 
cupations still command vehement acceptance 
■or rejection? Even If, as John Milton Cooper 
Jr, is at pains to stress, differences in policy 
were often less in practice than fn theory, the 
militancy of Roosevelt, Whether expressed in 
matters of foreign of domestic moment , and 
delivered with the frill force of an Uninhibited, 
though carefully constructed, ' personality, 
stood perpetually in opposition to the morality 
of Wilson, an academic who bad belatedly 
abandoned political analysis to engage in pub- 
lic Improvement. The: subsequent history of 
the United States makes it still difficult to' treat 
even-handedly. , those Issues ; which. - dlstirig-; 
uished ; their views oil the ‘relationship of bnsi- 

• ness and government , Or on the aims of Amer- 
ican foreign policy'. Such topics present intract- 

' - *Wa' pkqblerris in the case 6f either man: linking 
tire (wo multiplies the uncertainties. 

- J l complete success in such an endeavour 
nrlght seem unattainable, it would seem un- 
likely that; greater value will be. discerned in 
toy Other.effort. Professor Cooper, making 
. use of- the formidable extent of primary, and 
sccqhdgry ; Materials available, dpes not 
. . Mtempt to incorporate every detail of political 
{I**®** that vyould, should such an approach 
■ adopted j Condemn the reader to a 

' ; ^,lf P^determiriate length. His Is a rfefefen- 
' /-m fe\her;thananexpo5itorymethqd, ?iid de- 
' P r * or knowledge: that said, his 

ytyJPh clear arid cqnsidefod , thbugh.inevitably 
^ne n^ for : 8e { ect {vB emphasis Will elicit difJ 1 
i£6pse&f Roosevelt's termas president 
. . _ less ’Attention th'an does his , response 

EUrope, to the- extent that his. 
^J^^ri'tomajdofthl affairs appears; mofe 

• * ^ 

maariltude of the nolitical u 


heaval to which the insurgent Republicans con- ® 
tributed. After 1908 Roosevelt increasingly 4 
treated party as an instrument to advance his 4 
individual concerns, a preference that might ^ 
well have proved successful if the Democrats f 
had not, by the narrowest and most grudging of m 
margins, selected Wilson as his opponent in m 
1912. It was a choice that could not have been Js 
foreseen, and whose nature remained largely J 
speculative until the new president entered the € 
White House. A greater political irony could € 
hardly have been devised than that which saw ( 
the outstanding figure of the age oversha- ( 
dowed by a neophyte' whose entry into public A 
life had been encouraged by defeat at the g 
hands of opponents within the confines of Prin- ^ 
ceton. 2 

Wilson and Roosevelt were not obsessed by f 
personal hostility. They did not enjoy dose 4 
relations, either of enmity or respect, such as | 
the parliamentary process would have compel- | 
led them to form. Their views of one another | 
were not, to be sure, sympathetic, and Cooper j 
attempts to define them by employing Robert ! 
Osgood's usage for this purpose of Nietzsche’s J 
characterizations of the Warrior and the Priest . J 
Both are said to be possessed of a will to power, f 
but express their ambitions in mutually hostile i 
forms: the Warrior is outright in his advocacy { 
of strength, and views the priest as concealing ( 
an ambitious cowardice beneath a pretence ol | 
Christian virtues. Such an image may well * 
accord with Roosevelt's prejudices but could ! 
not command acceptance from Wilsonians. It J 
does not constitute a sufficiently balanced or J 
comprehensive bond of distinction between * 
the two, or significantly strengthen the analy- ( 
sis. Much the same can be said of the closing ( 
chapter, which attempts to indicate the legacy j 
both bestowed upon later American politics: | 
the effort is more ambitious than successful, ( 
This study makes for salutary reading in an . 
election year. Whatever complexities and fas- 
cinations the events and personalities of 1984 1 
will ultimately reveal, it is difficult to envisage ' 
{hat the presidential contenders will compare- 
favQu'rably, in: either personal quality grpoli-^ 
tical gravity, wlth'WUson and Roosevelt, The 
last word has /riot;, arid almost certainly never . , 
will be said, on their respective merits,' Initio ; 
any future calculation the judgments of Profes- 
sor Cooper will need to be carefully con- ' 1 
sidered. What is more, much enjoyment will 
accompany this necessary task < ; 

In Microform 

The large amount of material related to America 
on microfilm and microfiche, ranges from, for 
example, the archives of the United Negro 
College Frind (documenting “the struggle for 
quality education for blacks in the U.S.”) to a - 
collection of 3,117 dime novels. Both of these 
projects are published by University Micro- 
films International (30Q N. Zeeb Road,. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48106, USA) who have also 
taken oyer the majority of titles published by 
the Microfilming Corporation of America,' 
which closed down early In 1983: ■ 

“Chadwyck-Healey’s American list includes 
the Federal Art Project of the 1930s, Thelndex 
of ; American ;peslgn\ “d visual survpy of the 
objec(s of decorative, folk arid jwpiriaf arts 
'made in America from the time* of settlement". 
The Index is now publishedon 312 colour mic- 
rofiches, consisting of 15,000 renderings, of 
costume, wood-cafvingi, toys, etc. The latest 
part of Chadwyck-Healey’s ever-expanding 
National Inventory of Documentaiy Sources in 
the US was published ip ApriUhis year. It is 
called Federal Records and consists of the lists 
of historical materials issued, by Presidential 
Libraries, the National Archives and Records 
Service and the Smithsonion Instution Arc- 
hives. Further details are available from 20 
’ Newiparket Road, Cambridge CB5 8DT. . 

Under the heading "American History and 
Life*’, Research Publications (PO Bok 45, 
Reading RG1 8HF) publish over thirty title?, 
including collections of early American poetry 
arid fiction, American. Poetry 1609-187P and 
American Fiction 1774-1910. “The Jalejst.ek?. . 
tension of pur American fiction progrriri) cpn^ : 
■tains 2il00 titles,. including many pot found in; 
any 1 published blb|l9graphy"i rups thejeati- 
; '!0gue- (eniiy, for ^he latter;; felriforc^g^one s ;; 

tore of the mealum 1 . - . ; 


ANTONIA I 

FRASER 

The Weaker Vessel 

Woman's Lot in 

Seventeenth-Century 

England 

\ . . a work of great technical 
Assurance . . . she writes with a 
consistent warmth, wit, 
modesty, conviction on a subject 
which will be a revelation to 
almost anyone. 1 
NONA MACARTHY, THE TIMES 

. . splendid ... a detailed, 
scholarly assessment, a vivid 
panorama of life as it was really 
lived in England 300 years 
ago . . . Written with elegance, 
sympathy and a scrupulous 
attention to detail. 

ROSALIND K. MARSHAL, 

THE SCOTSMAN 
£12.95 


SARAH 
BRADFORD 
Princess Grace 

A Biography 

( Iis facts are solid, its history 
sound, and its supporting cast of 
characters . . . highly 
compelling.’ 

ANTHONY BURGESS, OBSERVER 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD CARVER 
The Seven Ages of 
the British Army 

The story of the British soldier in 
action, from Cromwell to the 
present day from one of its most 

distinguished and outspoken 
commanders.' 


PETER NICHOLS 
Feeling You’re 
Behind 

An Autobiography . 

\ . . witty and waspish . . .There 
were many times when 1 found 
myself laughing aloud.* 

FRANCIS imti.SUNDAY . . 

TEt.KGHAI'H ■ . >• 

*. . . wriles movingly and well 
... very readable.* ' ■ 
DAVID HOLLOWAY, . 1 I 

DAILY TELEGRAPH - I j ! 


• PHILLIP HODSON 

• Who’s Who in 

S Wagner’s Life and 

• Work 

J : A popular guide to the f^ and : . 
5 syorkdf Wagnerwith an - : , 

,5 emphasis ohititerprelaiion as 
5 well as information apd ^iih' ; !; - 
z ; : 6v^r.5Q0 Cqntffes*,..' ^ !'^:= 


ANNE SOMERSET 
Ladies-in-Wailing 

From the Thctors to the 
Present Day 

*. . . fascinating ... a scholarly 
book . . . combines admirably a 
consideration of the ladies’ 
influence . . . with their 

{ >ersonal stories * 

JAIt.Y TELEGRAPH 

'Colourful and uniciTaining 
. . . extraordinarily enjoyable.' 

AUBI-KONWAt CUI.D Iff k M-IH 
£12.511 


ALEXANDER 

HAIG 

Caveat 

Realism , Reagan and 
Foreign Power 

\ . . coherent, rather funny and 
much better written than the 
majority of such reminiscences.' 

1)AV1I> WAIT, OBSERVER 

. . immensely readable ... in 
its racy style it reflects the dark 
and strategic eye of its author.’ 

SIR NICHOLAS HENDERSON, 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
I £12.95 


I 
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ROBERT KEE 
The World We Left 
Behind 

A Chronicle of the Year 
1939 

‘Those who like their history 
accurate and comprehensive, 
but fun to read will enjoy this 
book’ ; 

WOODROW WYATT, THE TIMES 
£11.95 


ANATOL 
GOLDBERG 
Ilya Ehrenburg 

Writing, Politics and the 
Art of Survival 

With an Introduction, 1- 
Postscript and iiddilionul 
material by I’lrik dc Mutiny ; 

■ .. . iii thjs first Sterioiisy 
biography of, EJ*n?n hur&V^ , ,«•/ ■ 
(Goldberg) iius provided a story 
fascinating in iis mvn right* 

EDWARD CHAN EM IAW . (MSERi HR . 
£16.50 


JAMES S' 

CAMPBELL • 

Invisible Country • 

A Joiirhey Through , 4 

Scottofid • 

•I ret-Oihmcnd JnvL'iibttf Country . ; J 
;tb all. intelligent^ ^ traveller!, who J 
might visii Scoiland; if offers 5 
insight into 1 lip country as it is ; . J 
■ as a Whole/ Z 

r.iNC< ns Aih 1 k<js. Nf: ivsm n: r 1 • 2 

■. ! 5'; 
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A better world than this 
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Oliver Millar 

ALISON McNEIL KETTERING 

The Dutch Arcadia: Pastoral art and its 

audience in the Golden Age 

339pp, with black-and-white illustrations . 

Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer. £45. 

085115 1884 

"Pastoral is a masquerade, a literary game and 
it has always been." This remark by the con- 
temporairy Dutch scholar, J. D. P. Waitress, is 
cited in Alison McNeil Kettering’s admirable 
study of Arcadian themes in Dutch painting 
of the seventeenth century and their parallels 
in contemporary literature and drama. The 
Dutch Arcadia provides a corrective to the pre- 
vailing general view of Dutch seventeenth-cen- 
tury painting and analyses the status of paint- 
ing against the general cultural background of 
its lime, by examining a group of pictures 
which are bound to a literary mode. Many of 
the pictures strike an unusually charming com- 
promise: “neither n vita cantemplatlva nor a 
vita voluptuosa... but... a vita / estiva ... a world 
into which they might retreat in order to cele- 
brate the most agreeable facets of life.. . a sup- 
remely imaginary realm, convincingly re- 
moved from the mundane, yet familiar enough 
to be comfortable". This Is precisely the com- 
promise which the plates -a generous display, 
well chosen and well reproduced - suggest 
again and again. 

Pictures of Arcadian subjects appealed espe- 
cially to conservative and aristocratic patrons, 
and to such connoisseurs as Prince Frederick 
Henry of Orange and his princess, the royal 
family of Bohemia living in exile in The Hague . 
and Charles I and Henrietta Maria in 
Whitehall. Patrons from the merchant classes, 
who, as the century progressed, became very 
rich and acquired iand, were keen to show that 
they too enjoyed the same kind of pictures, 
and, Jndeed, some of the most charming Arca- 
: dlwy pictures are those of fairoliesi which are ‘ 
obviously not aristocratic. The first artists to 
cater for this taste were the painters of Utrecht. 
Mrs Kettering assigns to the Arcadian genre its 
proper role in the overall picture of Dutch 
seventeenth-century painting, stressing the 
association of pastoral with the French court, 
as. well as with Renaissance Italy; but, as with - 
the related literature, which she discusses so 
^!» classical or ideal conventions are. 
fused, in a distinctive Dutch synthesis; with 
native traditions and evoke .a most attractive , ! 

. CRIMEA GOD’S JUDGMENT 
IN SHAKESPEARE 
ttobart JL RM4; jirf • 

Robert Raedargues, fq a . 

.. . ■ iwrmcKaa its Impact on ©veiUB, and God'a 
' Judgment ax tha criminal. 

.'Mpn-mgQ, ". 

TRA VEL literatuhe A 1 ; 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
NOVEL 

-;4 ,i. • 

movldatoexcWawlntrtxhiotkmto^tavrf * * 


and uncompromising Dutch mood. 

After a very good general introduction to 
pastoral art as a social and cultural phe- 
nomenon, Kettering discusses the single fig- 
ures of shepherds and shepherdesses which be- 
came so popular in the 1620s. This is a genre 
which also developed into portraiture with 
Arcadian attributes, capable of expressing a 
range of moods, from the frankly and enjoy- 
ably erotic to the courtly,' the innocent and - 
chiefly at the end of the period - the Almost 
cold-bloodedly lascivious. There are reminisc- 
ences of Venice in the works of such painters as 
Bylert, Honthorst, Moreelse (perhaps the 
•most accomplished) or Ter Brugghen. The 
popular image (also familiar in contemporary 
literature) of the “wonton shepherdess", the 
courtesan in the country dress, had, to some 
extent, her origins in North Italy: alone, or 
with a raffish companion, she was a favourite 
subject of Caravaggesque painters in Italy and 
the north. But, towards the end of the 1630s, 
the female Arcadian image becomes, at least in 
visual terms, a more decorous figure. There is a 
marked difference between the ladies illus- 
trated by Crispin de Passe II in his Miroir des 
Plus Belies Courtisannes of 1630 and his Vrais 
Pourtraits published ten years later. The attri- 


butes so frequently displayed - apples, plums, 
pomegranates, birds’ nests, shells and garlands 
-are well analysed and so are the varied moods 
of the pastoral half-lengths and the shading-off 
into personifications of the Seasons, the sense 
(among the five) of smell, Abundance, Fertil- 
. ity or the goddess Flora. Rembrandt's pre- 
sentations of Flora are given a detailed treat- 
ment, and so are the implications of the com- 
posite X-ray of his magnificent “Snskia in 
Arcadian Costume” in the National Gallery 
which, as we know it, may be only a fragment 
of a “monumental concert chanipgtre". 
Altogether Kettering provides an enormous 
amount of material on problems of iconogra- 
phy; but her arguments are never forced and 
never become tedious. 

A different mood is struck in the painting of 
"pastoral courtiers", akin to those painted 
occasionally at the English court by Van Dyck. 
A predominantly court portrait “type”, it was 
initiated by Moreelse and Honthorst; but the 
chic pastoral guise was particularly suited to 
the style of Van Dyck and those painters whom 
he influenced in England and in Holland: Jan 
Mytens, Lely or Huysmans, for example. In a 
staider mood, the Arcadian conventions are 
used in England by a painter like Cornelius 





Through closed eyes 

Graham Reynolds 


RICHARD WENDORf (Editor) 

: Articulate Images; TheSis(er Arts from 
■Hogarth to Tennyson 
283pp. University of Minnwoti Press, $29 
,08166114^2 V 


"X (ng indictment of the adjacent contributions. 
; . Fearing, with good reason, the corruption. of 
ait-historical studies by an invasion of English 
f /■ literature dons, he emphasizes the polar ditfer- 
: ® nces between these two spheres of knovy- 

•: ledge. He is courteous enough to address his 

. ; advite to new students, or those who may be 
___ thmking of switching from literature to art but 

. .. almost every fault fo method which he con- 

*“'• . demns is pYAmniiriari • i,- 


Johnson; and even the King and (W 
painted by Honthorst as shepherds 
portraits are lost, but Fig 55 in The 1 
dia, a portrait by Honthorst of ^ 
D.ana (the caption describes the SW 
temporarily lost) give the flavour & 
portrait of the Queen and, in fact, 
sembles her. There is a preciosity aS 
of these portraits, but it is dissipatedZS 
century among the plump and smiling i 
of children of merchants’ families cW 
shepherds. There is a close parallel totbeJ ' 
for Arcadian pursuits and ideals in tbeife / 
upper classes, as illustrated in HeerasW 
Batavische Arcadia, a specifically Dun* J 
dia, almost a Dutch Cortegiano in its 

s'ure ° f thC en ^° yment of Iocal country ph • 

Kettering’s examination of parallel J ; 
tween literature and painting are parHate* 
valuable. She provides a careful anHlj^dgk 
special popularity of painted represent**! 
of episodes in two Arcadian classics: Hoctf 
Granida and Guarini’s II Pastor Fido. Eafaf 
she discusses more general representation 
the shepherd’s life, with a searching ansljaj| 
Rembrandt’s brilliant, ruthless yet df 
touching etching in this genre. One of thtiS.. 
interesting parts of the book deals «U |[ • 
composition, and the significance, oftbewj 
of paintings - with their fascinating predefa-i 
based on II Pastor Fido with which Ah' 1 
Frederick Henry decorated a room alb!; 
selaarsdijk; and the author stresses,#*',, 
the importance of Van Dyck’s lovely eaji* t . 
the same theme (which hung in anothwraiy 
and the patron’s probable intention of acti& ' 
something with which his godfather, HeujM 
of France, would have been in sympathy. Tkr 
Van Dyck and the possible link with p»l ‘ 
tainebleau illustrate once more the Rfusj; 
ance tradition and the preciosity which 
the Arcadian idyll so fashionable io 
cles. Kettering wisely cautions usqaL;-- 
assuming that there was an automatic Bdh.fc 
tweeri the painted representations of iwafl S 
in these two popular works and actual dm*};"; 
presentations. . ... 1 

Mrs Kettering reminds us of the “intenW £ 
loveliness”, as works of art, of, many de- 
pictures she discusses, A series of appafejjr. 
(on the patrons of pastoral portraits; mfcp : . 
patronage of, and dealing in, pictures tMffrjv/ 
dian subjects; and on the illustrations 
two chief classics) mokes a useful adjunct*^ - . 
book which is nqtably good In Its own n^O'r 
essential reading for the specialist. . . . V • !• 

■■ -- riv 

■ -rii 

sprigs with which he fixed them to;the stre** I • ... 
or. Nor is there any sign of a turbulent JHjjjji “ 
breaking the bounds of the pictures^!® 
three works known to hove framedin thkjfl ? * 
the “Orvieto", the “Medea”, apdilfift.A^K v: 
ulus”. :4-- ?■-- ■ 


Every picture tells a story, and the narrative : - eVery “S m ™ e,hod which he con- 

cpntent of . most novels aqd poems can be - ‘ w °? nS - 18 exemplified elsewhere in the book, 
visualised. This volume conta^ nine essays. ^ orta f “ °f connois- 

enlarging, often at inordinate lencth and with h !?’ d W8msthat discussion can be cen- 


Not ail (he other contributors fi 
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Meeting with a Master 
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lit 


T. J. Binyon 

HAROLD OREL (Editor) 

Kipling: Interviews and recollections 
Volume One: 170pp. 0 333 27806 2 
Volume Two: 241pp. 0 333 27807 0 
Macmillan. £17.50 each. 

In a contribution to this chrestomathy which 
describes, some forty years after the event, a 
visit made to Kipling in the early 1920s. Rupert 
Croft-Cooke speaks of the author's “extra- 
ordinary public standing", and adds: “With all 
the media of publicity which are ours to-day - 
television, radio, the cinema and newspapers 
which count their circulation in millions - we 
cannot produce a writer with a name one half 
as familiar as was that of Kipling in his life- 
time.” He must be right; and he could have 
added, too, that Kipling’s fame was global, not 
confined merely to the English-speaking 
world: a striking indication of this is not so 
much the fact that in 1907 he was the first 
English writer to be awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature, as that in 1899, when he was 
lying critically ill in a New York hotel, among 
the pile of anxious telegrams was one from the 


Kaiser. The gesture was a magnanimous one, 
after the rough handling Wilhelm had already 
received in Kipling’s verse. 

At the same time, as his fame grew, so he 
shunned its consequences, seeking and defend- 
ing his privacy with a farouche and intense 
determination. It was not only the quarrel with 
his brother-in-law, Beatty Balestier, but also 
the publicity attendant on the court case, which 
led to the Kiplings’ panic-stricken High! from 
Vermont - and then from America - in 1896. 
And six years later charabancs full of tourists, 
agog to see the great man’s residence, drove 
them away from Rottingdean, with its con- 
genial company of friends and relatives. They 
retreated to the isolated Bateman’s, near Bur- 
wash, down “an enlarged rabbit-hole of a 
lane", as Kipling revealingly describes it in 
Something of Myself. Chary of giving inter- 
views, he was inordinately, though justifiably, 
jealous of manuscript material. The typewrit- 
ten letter inviting Croft-Cooke to tea was 
headed “Private"; Dorothy Ponton, Kipling's 
secretary, in a memoir printed here, relates 
how no typescript bearing handwritten altera- 
tions was allowed to leave the house; and 
Christopher Morley tells of Kipling burning 


Square dancing 


Alan Bell 

RUPERT HART-DA VIS (Editor) 

The Lyttelton Hart-Darts Letters: Volume Sue , 
1961-2 

193pp. John Murray. £13.50. 

0719541085 . 

Passing in . this volume, well beyohd their 
thousandth printed page. The Lyttelton Hart - 
Davis Letters continue to show the regularity of 
a reliable old timepiece, but still remain cap- 
able of surprising by their range of anecdote 
and literary reference. “Do not fancy that an 
intermission of writing is a decay of kindness”, 
Sir Rupert writes in a "mangled quotation" . 
when a business trip to New York .briefly dis- 
turbs the even pulse of the interchange. “No 
man is always in a position to write, nor has ahy 
man at all times something to say.” Yet he in 
particular, from the fullness of his personal and 
professional life, never lacks material for his 
weekly budget of news and opinion. 

As old age 8nd illness creep up on George 
Lyttelton, however, one sees - almost for the 
first time since the early days of this corres- 
pondence -just how much his own letters owed 
to the stimulus his friend supplied both by epis- . 
toiary vigour and by introductions to various 
dining clubs and a wider literary fraternity. . 
Without the Literary Society and the Johnson 
Club, his daily horizon might have been unduly 
restricted to (and by) the pedagogic activities 
of schools examinations boards and prize- 
givings. ■ 

They are by now fully en rapport and only 
rarely does a mild disagreement obtrude. Hart- 
Davis chose to regard the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as “your frightful Archbishop” and 
an “uqctuous old sadist”, but Lyttelton, with' 
.some experience of him as a school adminfatra- . 
tor, took a “dear Geoffrey ps^ei^ view of the 
• . then retiring prelate; Su?h dfaagreehients are' 
few, . 1 however, and tfie ‘ correspondence 
. . flourishes on congruence of tastes. 

Oyer the years Hart-Davis had. shown a 
marked reluctance to yield to his friend’s en- 
treaties to attempt How Green was My Valley , 
which remained oh the cottage ; shelf in 
: Scaled ale, unread in the press of so many 
. . Other holiday (asks. Then one day ‘.‘that infer- 
1 pal work” in “lush Biblical-We|sh idiom” was 
taken up and digested appreciatively; a further 
literary, affinity was established, and Lyttel- 
ton's anguish at his friend’s one apparent blind 
jj ?PQ( Was dispelled. Literary aversions are as 
robustly; stated as ever, though F. R. Leavis 
f < dpes seem to get fewer brickbats than in pre- 
. vious volumes. Lyttelton's Often-Voiced dislike 
PrPy H. Lawrence, as' much for his moral 
1' 1 ‘ fcbaraeter. as f or his literary work, is recharged 
;! • by comparison (“at (east he is a cut above 
/lm”j.and by regular attempts to come 
T*? ; ,8rips With Lawrehce both ini novels and 

■ y ■■ ■ " 

; ; ^^Ujf^tdniwrites’ rather regretfiilly/of “my 
1 ioiccep mod- 


erns” , but he never seems to try quite hard 
enough, and his unavailing efforts are all too 
easily swamped by the depression into which 
he can be plunged by the new. Timidity often 
shows through when he is confronted with 
something he fears may be difficult. Of his old 
pupil John Bayley's The Character of Love, he 
writes, “I shan’t understand it, but I must read 
it", and he notes “the depression into which 
the perusal merely of the reviews of Iris 
Murdoch’s new novel has plunged me", which 
is scarcely alleviated by Hart-Davis’s assur- 
ances that A Severed Head is spoken of as being 
less difficult than her other, novels. It is a pity 
that so vigorous and wide-ranging a taste found 
itself restricted by on ingrained appre|)ensive- 
• ness, but the positive side of the limitation, 
(which has gi verb the correspondence so much 
of its charm aiid appeal) wias firmly declared 
towards the end of the volume! ( T have finally 
derided, quite impenitently”, Lyttelton wrote, 
recognizing a trait that has long endeared him 
to the readers of bis letters, “that I am a square, 
a fuddy-duddy, an incurable middle-brow, the 
sort of reader he who shall be nameless sneers 
at, as one who thinks Housman a good poet.” 

. Sir Rupert is at the very end of his work on 
■ the Oscar Wilde Letters, much pressed by the 
need to find time for the many penultimate 
tasks of his edition, and needing eight hours a 
day (on his “days-off") to finish the index. 
Lyttelton proves to be a fresh -eyed reader able 
not only to spot tiny errors but to stimulate his 
friend, ground down by these final stages of 
preparation, with his view of the fascination of 
the Wiide material as a whole. 

Business affairs at the publishing office 
: prove to be inofe than usually burdensome, 
but the year saw the transfer of the firm from its 
! “loathly" Heinemann paymasters, who were 
far from, anxious to part with an imprint that 
brought little profit but much literary prestige, 
IritO' the ' more satisfactory Hareourt Brace 
stable. The anxieties of these negotiations took 
their toll of Hart-Davis's health, and from his 
side the year’s correspondence is a tale of re- 
curring sites, diverticulitis and backache, 
- interference excessive in so compulsively 
active* life., ' ; • ' ; ■ 

Lyttelton, oil his part, In spile of an apprec- 
iative allusion to Johnson!* regarding an ill 
man as a scoimdrel. canno) help complaining 
of trouble with his teeth, pccaslonal nausea and 
' eventually ti vaguely dlkgndsed'liver complaint 
that proved to be a rapid ahd fatal cancer. The 
end comes with all the finality of a “This corres- 
pondence is now closed - Kd.” But not quite. 
Sir Rupert rounds the volume off very neatly 
with one further “letter", celebrating for 
former pupils Lyttelton's hundredth birthday 
, last year. It puts Into epistolary form hls aWn 
assessment of the corresponding, ^ his rather 
; surprised pleasure that- it; Has attracted such a 
1 following arid his hope that his did friend is 
. finding pleasure in the company of BeerbohmJ 
. Carlyle and- Johnson. “Uras hqpe^' hd hdds, 
■ . vthatLetoisii iti' anotheV plAcfe/’ ^ * \ *•; . 


manuscripts in front of his American pub- 
lisher, Frank Doubleday, with the words: "No 
one’s going to make a monkey out of me after I 
die." 

A public figure, determined to be private: 
the combination makes Kipling an awkward 
subject for recollection. Difficult to get close 
to, he inspired a reverential awe in those who 
met him, and their memories - in a phen- 
omenon well known to the biographer - are 
often distorted by the legend or the work. Cer- 
tainly the reminiscences of Major-General 
Dunsterville (Stalky) and Michael Girfoid 
White (Dick Four?) seem to come not directly 
from life, but filtered through the pages of 
Stalky & Cd. Of G. C. Beresford (M’Tuik) 
Kipling wrote that he had a tongue “dipped in 
some Irish-blue acid”, and Dunsterville that he 
was “filled with hatred and contempt for his 
fellow-men". These qualities are well in evi- 
dence here, in extracts from his School-days 
with Kipling-, a bracing contrast to the slightly 
cloying adulation of much of the collection. 

The recollections which are free both of this 
taint and of Beresford’s bile are chiefly those 
of relations: of Alice, Kipling's sister, who 
shared the appalling experience of the "House 
of Desolation” in Southsen with him; of his 
cousin, Florence Macdonald; of Arthur Bald- 
win, second son of Stanley, grandson of 
Kipling’s Aunt Louisa; of Angela Thirkell, 
.granddaughter of another aunt. Lady Geor- 
giana Burne-Jones, who played Roundheads 
and Cavaliers at Rottingdean with Kipling's 
dauther, Josephine, model for Taffy in the Just 
So Stories, who died in New York at the age of 
seven. 

Harold Orel’s selection is a wide one , though 
naturally he » chiefly indebted to the Kipling 
Journal, from which over a third of the ninety- 
odd pieces are taken. Equally naturally, most 
of the material has previously been picked over 
by Lord Birkenhead, Charles Carrington and 
Angus Wilson in their biographies of Kipling: 
there are no plums left, just an occasional 
interesting or amusing detoiL 
' As a young man, on bis first visit to the 


United Stales, Kipling insisted on being shaved 
in bed; during the Boer War he was greeted, on 
arrival in Cape Town, by a poem in the Cape 
Times (“O, good mornin’. Mister Kiplin'l You 
are welcome to our shores: / To the land of 
millionaires and potted meat”) composed by 
Edgar Wallace, then a private in the Army 
Medical Corps; when offered a blank cheque 
to write verses on the launch of the Queen 
Mary, he replied: “Let Masefield do his own 
job, he used to be a sailor.” An unsigned 
memoir, after putting forward the ludicrous 
idea that The Light That Failed was written in 
four days, goes on to claim that while Kipling 
was living at Villiers Street in the late 1880s he 
carved “Oft was 1 weary when I sat at thee" on 
his roll-top desk with a Gurkha kukri. A kukri 
is a fine instrument for slicing flesh, but not so 
good for incising letters; it is a relief, therefore, 
to find in a later piece the work attributed to a 
penknife, and the misquotation from Longfel- 
low changed to the correct “Oft was I weary 
when I toiled at thee”. A last residue of doubt - 
how does one carve on a roll-top desk? - is 
finally allayed by Mark Twain’s secretary, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, who finds the desk 
in the attic at Naulakha: “Its lid was a solid 
panel, but curved in the fashion of a roll-top 
desk.” Stoddard was told by Kipling that he 
was the only person he had ever allowed to be 
present in his study while he was working. 
Kipling seems to have enjoyed telling his 
friends this. The same remark was made later 
to both Rider Haggard and General Taufflieb. 

The editing of the collection, though scrupu- 
lous, seems at times slightly mechanical. Pro- 
fessor Orel has a note, with dates and descrip- 
tive sentence for every figure mentioned by 
name, however peripherally, but eschews 
more detailed comment. He does not tell us, 
for instance, that the "very distinguished writer 
and critic” who “wrote - on exquisite deckle- 
edged parchment - to thank ‘one so young and 
yet a Master’ for ‘feeding him the True Bread 
and Wine of the Word’" was John Addington 
Symonds. Kipling scribbled on the letter: “The 
old josser means Soldiers Three.” 
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Lector ludens 


Chris Baldick 

PETER HUTCHINSON 
Games Authors Play 

131pp. Methuen. £7.95 (paperback. £2.95). 
0416730604 

It would have been safe to predict that the 
literary joulssance celebrated by Roland 
Barthes would not be made welcome in Bri- 
tain. In this country the playful dimension of 
literature has usually been suffocated by the 
culture of high seriousness: frolics begin at 
Calais, or at Dublin . In this unfavourable cli- 
mate, literary playfulness can be fully accepted 
only in the form sanctioned by, and twin-born 
with, high seriousness itself at Dr Arnold’s 
Rugby: organized games. Presented as a game, 
literary play can offer the safety and respect- 
ability of a strenuous challenge to the competi- 
tive or to the curious, deflecting suspicions of 
Continental frivolity.. 

Peter Hutchinson is engaged in this sort of 
cautious smuggling operation; his contraband 
includes, beside the wares of Barthes, the less 
scandalous products of Wolfgang Iser's reader- 
reception theory, which aims to trace the com- 
plex permutations of hide-and-seek with which 
authors tease their readers. Dr Hutchinson be- 
gins with an uncertain slipping to and fro be- 
tween the concepts of “play" and “game" but 
gradually eases play into the background In 
favour of particular games and gambits , recog- 
nizing “the difference between the self-indulg- 
ence which ‘play’ often represents, and (he 
more disciplined format of ‘game’ *’ . 

The grealerpart of Games Authors Play is an 
inventory of ludic effects, in the format of a 
glossary. Unlike most glossaries, however, 
Hutchinson's invites -and merits— consecutive 
reading, held together as it Is not just by the 
ludic perspective but by the elementary classi- 
fication of literary games offered in the first 
part of the book; In this introductory essay we 
“Sfc upon, which authorial' 
-strategy may be placed between competitive' 1 ' 
and cooperative poles, and a.division of liter- 
ary games into the categories of enigma, inter- 
nal parallel, and narrative equivocation. Into 
this pattern the glossary entries are then pro- 
visionally mapped but never schematically 
forced. This brief exercise is offered only as a 
starting point for the further study of literary ' 
play, and makes no excessive claims. Hutch- 
inson properly resists the. temptation to absorb 


all the literary devices he surveys entirely into 
the realm of game, and his account is careful 
and level-headed throughout. 

Games Authors Play is an attractive work, 
catholic in its range of texts explored and of 
games enumerated. Certain authors tend to 
predominate (Nabokov, Robbe-Grillet, 
Joyce), but Hutchinson can also hop freely 
from Molifere to the minor byways of detective 
fiction. In the inventory of games, some of the 
most dignified of modem critical terms (myth, 
symbol, ambiguity) are obliged to rub shoul- 
ders with puns, spoofs, red herrings, and non- 
sense. The idea that the use of myth in litera- 
ture may often be a game rather than a sacra- 
ment will probably be offensive to some, but 
one of the more refreshing qualities of this 
study (and of the reader-reception school from 
which it derives) is its recognition that a reader 
picking up a novel will usually be moved by an 
elementary and manipulate curiosity rather 
than a search for moral regeneration. Hutch- 
inson’s exploration of the tricks which can be 
played upon this curiosity is carefully detailed 
and perspicuous, except in one odd misphras- 
ing which would have Borges writing in a lan- 
guage called Latin American. 

To judge by the price and the poor quality of 
paper, Methuen have endorsed Hutchinson's 


decision to aim at a broad audience. His im- 
pressive range of examples from many litera- 
tures is controlled by the availability of English 
translations, and he outlines the relevant the- 
ories of Barthes, Iser, and Shklovsky clearly 
and without undue elaboration. All this is 
helpful to the novice, but there are inconsisten- 
cies: we are told at least twice what is meant by 
a palindrome, but then “chrestomathy" and 
“onomastic" are used without explanation. 
More disappointing in a book which offers to 
guide the beginner to the various pleasures of 
ludic literature is the niggardly bibliography, 
restricted to secondary works on the grounds 
that most of the primary texts mentioned are 
too famous to require detailing. This is hardly 
true of, say, Raymond Queneau, whose work 
cited as Stylistic Exercises will elude some read- 
ers; its English title is in fact Exercises in Style. 

Gaines Authors Play could be put to valu- 
able academic use as a primer in the study of 
narrative techniques, but as an inauguration of 
the extended theory of literary play for which 
Hutchinson hopes, this study is too cautious to 
break any ground, and stops well short of de- 
fining, let alone tackling, the larger problems 
of such a theoretical enterprise. 

A choice, postponed in this book, will have 
to be made between literature as game and 


Doing without a method 


Iain McGilchrist 

PAUL H. FRY 

The Reach of Criticism: Method and 
perception in literary theory 
239pp. Yale University Press. £18. 
0300029241 


more or less random instance: “The sublime is 
chthonic, ‘earth-bom’ like the volcano, yet it is 
also divine - or else it is the human euhemeris- 
tically exalted.” 

In the last pages. Fry becomes incautious 
and tells us what he likes to see in a critic. “My 
own taste runs to a personable but philological- 
Jy keen > densely aUusiye criticism”, he tells us, 
“that takes more and more diverse cues from 
its text than is customary.” Despite that oddly 
disturbing “wore and more”, and the rather 
adventurous idea of “personable” criticism - 


games in literature, ITie first approach^ 
merely restating old problems 
metaphors; the second will settle down tn^! 
collection of marginal curiosities. Hutchul 
tends toward the second option, but th hZ 
mg definition of n literary game points 

any playful self-conscious and extended memo, 
which an author stimulates his reader to dedS,! 
speculate, by which he encourages him to 
tionship between different parts of the IS 
tween the text and something extraneous tp f 

It is hard to see what, apart from women j, 
being excluded here; the problem of defata! 
is merely shifted back to the nature of 
playful. * 

The really surprising theoretical statemoL 
m this context, is Peter Hutchinson's asserS 
that literary games are the least rule-boundof 
all human games, and that they may have* 
rules at all, the basis for this claim being tig] 
Sterne and his fellow-gamesters flout the nils 
of literary convention. But their impact sunk 
depends all the more on these old rales, 
they are at the same time condemned to imp®, 
vise new ones. The history of non-litem 
games provides much evidence of this piece, 
for which one need look no further, again, tha 
Rugby. 


tic’s chosen method. Here a part of Fry’s toaj 
mind intelligent thesis becomes moment^ V 
intelligible. Obviously anxious that, nowlqdx y 
open, this may appear too like something di,' [' 
Fry adroitly reveals that thin .prnmuMr. [ 
philologically keen critic is none other . than kg t. ' 
old Yale colleague, Geoffrey Hartman. . 

Paul Fry’s next book could be interesting. ! 


At last the idea that there is an inherent limita- “that takes mnrp hi*” 1 ’ ” C tCl !? US ’ Paul Fry s next book could b* interesting. ( . 
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Alas, this pleasing babble of opinions is giving 
way to an ominous concord, as a result of which 
what used to be a decently unpopular view 
looks like becoming the latest chic. Now Paul 
H. Fry has decided to do something about it. 
He has hit on the expedient Of putting this view 
forward in such a way that It will remain largely 
incomprehensible, thus avoiding any hint of ' 
vulgarity. . 

: Occasionally Fry subtly lapses into the com- 
prehensible (thereby retaining the reader’s 
attention long enough for him to appreciate the 
full density of the overall work), so that I shall 
not spoil the author’s effect too much if I con- 
fine myself to what he himself gives away. To 
begin with, the preoccupation of Arlstptle with 
method is taken by Fry in ah early chapter as an 
instance - probably t/ie instance - of the weak- 
* "JpJ deqries. This chapter, “Aristotle as 
Oedipus: Form and Recognition in the Poe- • 
tics", is followed by “Longinus at Coloiius: The 
Grounding of Sublimity”,, in which Longinus’ • 
acceptance of the ; irrational in sublimity is "■ 
offered as an alternative. There follow discus- 
sions of Dryden’s “Preface to Fables *» and Shel- 
v Poel^', which in'differont 


Ghost Towns 

It was like this: a town of mirrors and running water 

and music downstairs. And when that stopped, 
after. the children were In bed and the last dog 

had barked itself hoarse, the gate to the store-yard 

banging all night, arguing fitfully 

with the humdrum logic of the electricity generator. 

Or this: one small , overcrowded zone around the station 

busy with snack bars, markets and coloured lights 

and the hiss of trains. And the darkness • . 

beyopd, ransacked palaces ; 

, behind cardboard facades, The odd tourist searching out toml?s 
- someone who Could speak his language. 
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Via form to politics 


m: r 


Colin MacCabe 

PETER WOLLEN 

Readings and Writings: Semiotic counter- 
strategies 

228pp. Verso/NLB. £4.95. 

086091 755 X 

The two most significant cultural magazines of 
the 1970s for those committed to political and 
aesthetic radicalism were Bananas and Screen. 
It is a measure of the interest of Peter Wollen’s 
collection that he is able to reprint material 
from both journals. The texts gathered here 
range from a rigorously formal Proppian analy- 
sis of the narrative functions in Hitchcock's 
North -by North West to a short story about an 
extraterrestrial robot, called Friendship, 
caught up in the fighting in Jordan in Septem- 
ber 1970. The juxtaposition is not, however, 
ridiculous. If it would be foolishly reductive to 
talk of a unity of theme, a concern with form 
and history runs through both Wollen's analy- 
ses and the fictions. The ways in which form 
determines meaning, and how forms find their 
multiple determination in social, ideological 
and technological change - it is here that the 
collection finds its diverse unity. The fictions, 
and the films which Wollen made with Laura 
Mulvey over the period of these essays, are 
merely the moments when those concerns be- 
come most intimately engaged with sexuality - 
its variable constitution and the possibilities of 
our reflecting on those variations. 

The book is divided into four sections; the 
first opens with a paper delivered in 1969 on 
the prospects for the semiologicaL analysis of 
the cinema, the rest of the section takes various 
classic Hollywood films and subjects them to 
different varieties of formal analysts; the 
second considers the relations between art and 
revolution with particular reference to film and 
painting; the third consists of fictions first pub- 
lished in Bananas; the final section reflects on 
aesthetic and historical questions about the 
cinema. 

In some ways it is difficult to praise the book 
highly enough. Much modem theoretical writ- 
ing on the cinema is needlessly hermetic, 
caught within a vicious circle of poo t writing 
and cultural (and indeed cinematic) ignorance: 
a barren reciting of litanies, semiological, 
Marxist, psychoanalytic. Wollen is never less than 
lucid and he is constantly aware both of the 
variety of the cinema’s own history and the 
relation of that variety to developments in 
other arts. The book Is full of illuminating 
cultural juxtapositions and acute historical 
parallels. Nowhere is this more obvious than in 
ihis essay on the two avant-gardes, where he 
'analyses the ways in which avant-garde film in 
America has been influenced almost' entirely 
by painting, and untouched by the political 
concerns of the. 1920s that so influenced Rus- 


sian film-makers, Brecht and the surrealists. 
Wollen’s dream is to reunite these two avant- 
gardes; to bring together a concern with the 
endless formal possibilities of the cinema with 
a commitment to a political audience which 
would entail a concern with meaning as well as 
form. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Godard emerges as a constant reference point 
throughout the book. More surprising, be- 
cause less well known, is the Mexican painter 
of the 1930s, Frida Kahlo, and the photo- 
grapher Tina Modotti, who function as Wol- 
len’s other main examples of an illuminating 
conjunction of politics and form. 

The collection turns around an attempt to 
revive the lost possibilities of the 1920s, bring- 
ing together Brecht and the Russian formalists 
on the one hand and the surrealists on the 
other. But the attempt seems curiously 
doomed, a nostalgic longing for an artistic gol- 
den age when the romantic dream of the artist 
legislating reality seemed possible (if only in 
retrospect). Wollen never simply submits to 
sucli nostalgia and in a postscript on the 1970s, 
he very carefully distances himself from an 
ultra-left collapsing of levels of analysis which 


goes together with an unwarranted privileging 
of the modernist moments of the 1920s. Such 
was Tel Quer s position in the early 1970s, such 
threatened to become Screen's position 
throughout the decade. But if Wollen’s work 
remains admirably multi-layered, working 
now within a formal perspective, now histor- 
ically, now psychoanalytica lly , the dream of 
some final articulation of these levels animates 
much of the collection and surfaces insistently 
in the fictions. 

The problem of such a dream is that it seems 
to entail an analysis of culture which presup- 
poses that paying sufficient attention to form 
and politics will yield n revolutionary art. 
Wollen never fulls into such simplism himself 
but it does surface as two related problems in 
the book. He is consistently revealing about 
form and his analysis of the politics of the 1920s 
and 30s is always suggestive, yet there is no 
detailed attempt to deal with the relation be- 
tween popular forms and the avant-garde, and 
no attempt at all to deal with the political situa- 
tion of the 1.960s and 70s. The postscript, which 
reviews the 1970s, makes some fertile sugges- 
tions for a new analysis of high and low culture, 


The heights of low-life 


James Kirkup 

AUDIEE. BOCK 

MIkioNaruse: Un malt re du cin6ma japonais 
270pp. Locarno: Editions du Festival 
International du Film. 

Audie E. Bock, the author of the excellent 
Japanese Film Directors (Kodansha Interna- 
tional) and tlie- gifted translator of Kurosawa’s 
Something like an Autobiography, has now 
produced this invaluable work on a great 
master who seemed doomed to oblivion and 
neglect. Mlkio Naruse’s career, from 1930 to 
1967, covers much of the period in which 
Japanese filqj history was made. Like his 
contemporaries, Naruse rejected facile 
approaches to the poetic realism of his themes, 
and the conventional "happii endo’Vof popular 
movies was not for him. In the films of Ozu, 
humanity retains a certain dignity and grace, 
but Naruse, bom into the shitamachi or low- 
life districts of Tokyo, showed their inhabitants 
in all their petty, mercenary selfishness and 
their sordid strategies of infatuation and mar- 
riage, well brought oiit in those films recently 
shown in Paris and London, Late Chrysanthe- 
mums and Floating Clouds , (Bangiku and Ukl- 
gumo). Both of these masterpieces had scenar- 
ios derived from the novels of a popular 
woman writer, Fumiko Hayashi (1903-1951) 
whom Naruse never met, but for whose work 
he developed a great enthusiasm as early as 
1934, and determined to bring to the screen. 
.This did not happen until the'1950s, when he 


had achieved o certain independence, and he 
was able to film a series of Hayashi’s works, 
including her autobiogrphy, Hdrdki (A 
Wanderer's Notebook). Her pictures of work- 
ing-class life were the perfect literary equiva- 
lent of Naruse's screen images. 

Naruse also directed films taken from the 
works of Yasunari Kawabata, but somehow 
they do not quite succeed, and only Komako, 
the geisha In Snow Country , is a truly realized 
Naruse character. Nevertheless, one of his 
favourite productions was that of Kawabata's 
late work, Yama no Oto (Sound of the Moun- 
tain) in 1954. Naruse was frankly disappointed 
with his working of an earlier Kawabata story, 
Malhime (Dancing Girl). 

Like many directors today, Naruse used the 
saime actors and actresses again and agnin in his 
films, thus giving their disparate subjects the 
. sort of unity of characterization we find In the 
best repertoire theatre,, or in the work of 
Fassbinder. He helped to make some of his' 
actresses sta/s, just as Ozu did - port of the 
success of their movies was due to subtle cast- 
ing of women like Marlko Okada, Hideko 
Takamine, Setsuko Hara, Harukb Sugimura 
and Kinuyo-Tanaka, the long-suffering mot her. 
of post-war Japan in OkAsan. 

Ms Bock gives production notes, cast lists, 
running times, and information about original 
negatives (so often lost), as well as details ab- 
out availably of scenarios, copies of which 
were generally not preserved. Each of 
Naruse’s films is analysed with reference to his 
personal style and intentions, and the some-' 


recast in terms of dominance and resistance, 
but these suggestions remain too insubstantial 
for the importance Wollen attaches to them. 

Readings and Writings ends with an appeal 
to the two presiding genii of Wollen’s writings: 
Breton and Brecht, but this very appeal serves 
curiously to reveal the book’s limitations. If its 
strengths come From the attempts to work 
through some of Brecht's and Breton’s pro- 
grammes in the light of contemporary artistic 
development and the possibilities of formal 
analysis, the weakness lies in a total disengage- 
ment from the politics of the past thirty years. 
Much of the analysis would seem to assume a 
never specified version of Leninism, but if such 
an assumption may be useful when examining 
the L92Qs and 30s, it becomes ludicrously in- 
appropriate in the present. Neither Bananas 
nor Screen were journals of a left political par- 
ty, they both received a varying degree of gov- 
ernment subvention through different funding 
bodies. Such ironies, if ironies they be, would 
need to be taken seriously if this book were to 
live up to its true potential. Even so it remains 
the best collection of writings on politics and 
art to have emerged for a decade. 


times meandering plots are clearly outlined. 
There arc frequent very illuminating quota- 
tions from the critics of contemporary 
Japanese film magazines like Kinema jttnpd 
and Elga hydron. There is a bibliography of 
Japanese periodicals and monographs, and a 
rather summary selection of works in English 
and French. 

The illustrations are numerous: there is a 
still from nearly all Naruse’s eighty-seven 
films, and there are a few of Naruse himself. 
The final photograph in the book shows us the 
ailing master with his eternal cigarette, sipping 
scotch, during the filming of Ukigumo. Under 
the prosaic trilby, the plain, round faqe, illu- 
minated by tire full, sensitive mouth and the 
shy yet penetrating eyes, might be oue from his 
own gallery of mature actors who knew so well, 
.under Naruse’s direction, how to' portray 
ordinary men. Two years later, Naruse died of 
cancer, in 1969, at the age of sixty-four, when 
he might still have been. expected to produce 
major works, if the deteriorating climate of 
film production in Japan had allowed him to do 
so. We look forward eagerly to a biography of 
this. Japanese, genius whose very ordinariness 
was something remarkable. 

The latest voliime (26) in the Dictionary of , 
Literary Biography series has recently been 
published. American Screenwriters (382pp 
Gaje Research Company. 6 8103 0917 3) 
contains studies of the ' careers of sixty-five 
significant film writers - a representative 
sample of the hundreds, of writers who have 
worked in Hollywood over the years. 


May Books from Yale 


VictmTan Pubs .... 

MarkGirouard i > 

This witty and lavishly illustrated book by Mark' 
Girpuard provides a social and architectural 
history of the Victorian pub, celebrating its rise and 
lamenting its fall by examining buildings, builders, 
landlords, and paffons. 

“Written 'with ... art, wit, and elegance.” - Francis 
Sheppard, Books and Bookmen 
221 b & w Ulus. + 13 colour plates Cloth £20.00 
Paper £7.95 • 


Sweetnegs and Light - ■ 

The “Queen. Anne”^ Movement, 1860—1900 

MarkGirouard 

.•‘ Queen Anne” was more thank style of architecture: 
its influence can be traced in furniture, pictures, deco- 
c. ration?, and children's boqks. ^n this absorbing book, 
Mark GirOuard describes the moyement in all .its 
manifestations. '!. . . 

> 'This is a wonderful and a monumental book.” - Peter 
• Lov^, The Sunday Times .. 

250 b & yt lUus. .+ 8 colour plates Paper £9.95 


Political Violence and the Rise of . 

Nazism 

The Storm Troopers in Eastern Germany, 1925-1934 

Richard Bessel . 

To what extent wa? the destruction of the Gepnan left 
in. 1933 due to the Nazis' mobilization of political vio- 
lence?. What were !the components of this. violence,, 
who were its perpetrators, what were its effects? This 
engrossing book addresses questions such as these 
through an examination of the Storm Troopers of 
Eastern Germany. £18,00 

The Log Cabin Myth 

The SodalBackgrounds of the Presidents . 

Edward Pessen 

Pessen's lively book shows that - although .American 
presidents have often tried to make political capital out. 
of their supposedly plebeian origins Vtheir families 
, have in fact been dramatically better off and of higher 
social statUB^ lhan most Americans. £15:00 > . 

Long Rogd Home: A China Journal 

VeraSchwarcz ; 

T^is unique and perceptive' journal written during the 
author’s sixteen-month, stay in China describes life in 
the Peopled Republic in the aftenpath of the Cultural 
Revolution .TUus. £17.95 


The Chinese Hospital 

A Socialist Work Unif 

Gall ' E. Henderson and 
Myron S. Cohen, M.D. ( ' 

The puthora recently lived and worked for five itjionths ■ 

In a .Chinese hospital. Here they provide, valuable and . 
fascinating information bn Chinese health rare and' ' 
how' if reflects Chinese society. Illus. £20.00 / 

Manners and Meaning in West Sumatra 

The Socfa! Context of Consciousness 
Frederick K. Erfington . ", - 
This study of the Minangkabau of West Sumatra 
examines their propensity to explain and interpret 
their customs and etiquette. IU 114 . £18.00 

Children’s Literature, 12 
A nnual of the Modern Langu ages Association Divi- 
sion on Children’s Literature and the Children’s 
Literature Association. 

edited by Francelia Butler and Compton Rees 

Ulus. aoth ; £22.50 Paper £7.95 


Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London wC(B 3JF 
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Basil 

Blackwell 

Personal Identity 

SYDNEY SHOEMAKER and 
RfCHARD SWINBURNE 

What does it mean to say that this 
person at this time is 'the same’ as 
that person at an earlier time? If the 
brain is damaged or the memory lost, 
how far does a person's identity 
continue? In this book two eminent 
philosophers develop very different 
approaches to the problem. 

Great Debates In Philosophy 
164 pages, hardback £15.00 
(0 631 13208 2) 

paperback £5.50 (0 631 13432 8) 

; Consciousness 
and Causality 

A Debate on the Nature of Mind 
D.M. ARMSTRONG and 
NORMAN MALCOLM 

How are the objects of consciousness 
related to consciousness? Can 
i -consciousness be defined as an 
) awareness of Inner mental states? Can 
one perceive consciousness in 
: oneself? Can states of consciousness 

j be identified as brain states? David 
Armstrong and Norman Malcolm here 
present opposing views on these and 
related questions on the philosophy of 
mind. 

Great Debates in Philosophy 
228 pages, hardback £17.50 
[ (0 63113212 0) 

paperback £6,50 (063113433 6) . 

Freud and the 
Mind , 

•' ILHAM OILMAN 

This Is the first full-scale philosophical 
treatment of Freud's conception of 
the mind and of the limits of the 
\ Individual’s autonomy. The author 
explains the concept of the 

unconscious, the prominence Freud 1 
; gave to phantasy and the emotion In 
v human life, and the way hie .conceived 
M . . of the relation between reasbn and the 
; emotions; 

y" 21 2 pages, £15.00 (o 631 13529 4 ) C 

i Scepticism, Rules 
: ! and Language 

l ■ G.P. BAKER and 
P.MiS. HACKER-- 

1; ' — r - ;;■ » 

Y'. Rule-scepticism and the alleged , . ; 

*.•? ‘sceptical solution’ to its paradoxes ■ 

' have recently enjoyed the ■ 

•• philosophical limelight. Here the ; 
N : authors argue that the problem and 
.. ;.the;sqlutipn,alike are bred of 

• ;^fusjon3 i: miStnter.^ 

!.fj vjftdlcal; Tn^Refehibea;;: Rule-lc^ttalsitii '• 
: - Jhey. suggest, is beat returned; t6 the*; ; 

■*! : murky backstage of philosophical • .• 

■ nodsenae.whence.it emerged. ■ 
j pages, £15.00 .(0 63 1 13314 2) 

Enterprise and 
: the Scope of: the 
Firm 

MORRIS SILVER 

... =■— * - * -■' ' ■ 

In; this balanced add realistic; appraisal , 
of the subject,; the central theme is >• 

; that vertical Integration, stimulated ■ 

■ and wielded by the entrepreneurial 

• .innovator, proves a powerful, weapon 

• , for dominating and rerhouldiriga 
stubborn economic fabric; ; '■ . ! 

208 pages, ,£ j 7.50 (Q 8333P 737 X) • 


Recent sales: musical and other manuscripts 


Sarah Bradford 

Serge Lifar is the last survivor of the premiers 
danseurs of Diag hi lev's Ballets Russes, and the 
sale at Sotheby’s London on May 9 of part of 
his collection of ballet material and manu- 
scripts was an evocation of those years of dazz- 
ling and talented personalities, orchestrated 
with genius by Serge Diaghilev. 

Among the musical items in the sale a manu- 
script of Debussy's Jeiix was the most highly 
prized. An early version of the complete ballet 
extensively annotated by Debussy and Nijin- 
sky, with contributions by Diaghilev, it was in 
fact the working score used by the trio as they 
evolved the ballet, with Diaghilev acting as 
mediator in the sharp disagreements between 
composer and choreographer (£82,500 to 
F.Koch). There was, too, Diaghilev's own 
notebook containing his plans for projects, 
realized and unrealized, in his last years, a 
poignant and interesting object with its front 
cover inscribed by Lifar, “The Diary of S. P. 
Diaghilev. ... On 19 August S. P. Diaghilev 
diedinmypresenceotVenice, . .in the Grand 
Hdtel des Bains, Serge Lifar. 1929" (£42,000 to 
“White"). The same pseudonymous buyer ac- 
quired Diaghilev’s music library, a fascinating 
collection of some eight hundred items - 
printed music, music manuscripts and books, 
libretti, pamphlets and programmes - many of 
them annotated by Diaghilev for whom the 
collection was not only a source of private 
pleasure but also of material for his produc- 
tionsand thus a key aspect ofhis work (£57,200 
to "White”). The sale included, too, some re- 
markable letters by composers: a typed letter 
signed by Prokofiev to Diaghilev concerning 
Love for Three Oranges , The Gambler, L‘ En- 
fant Prodigue, Shostakovich and the state of 
Soviet music, more than doubled its estimate, 
selling for £7,700 again to “White", while an 
autograph letter by the same composer to Wal- 
ter Nuvel on the death of Diaghilev made 
£6,820 (to “Dancer") and another by Pro- 
kofiev to -Diaghilev about Ala 'and : holly . and ■ 
Chout was acquired for £4,400 by “White”. A 
letter from Ravel to Diaghilev promising to 
compose another work for the Ballets Russes 
was sold for £4,400 to F. Koch, who also paid 
£5,280 for a letter by Stravinsky to Lord 
Berners (“mon cher Tyrwitt") about’ Di- 
aghilev. Estimates generally were high, indica- 
tive of the value ; placed by the 1 Owner on his 
collection : they were- matched ; by ■ the prices 
which collectors Were prepared to pay for 
musical! ballet material, of which perhaps the 


FIFTY YEARS ON. 


most surprising was the £33,000 paid by 
F.Koch for a manuscript of Parade, the piano 
score of Erik Satie’s music for the ballet, anno- 
tated by Cocteau and in some places by Mas- 
sine. This first “Cubist" ballet had been billed 
as revolutionary, having the collaboration of 
such avant-garde figures as Picasso, Cocteau 
and Satie, but turned out to be less shocking 
than had been feared (or hoped) - Cocteau 
reported overhearing a woman in the audience 
saying, “If I had known it would be like this I 
should have brought the children 
Musical manuscripts were also the star lots 
of Sotheby's Sale of Music and Continental 


cr in which Wagner attributes the disastrm 
reception of Tannhiiuser in Paris to the bo^i 
ous antagonism of “les puissants menW 
Joqucy-Clubh |sic] qui, pour empe^ 
longue scVie de representations d’un (W* 
sans ballet au deuxttme Acte, ontsif flfieS 
Tail siffler par leurs domestiques ma mi% 

Proust in general rather liked the Jock* 
Club, but over the Dreyfus affair he had the 
courage to take up a position utterly oppoad 
to that of most of its “puissants membresMfe 
prided himself on being the first "Dreyfusuff 


or aomeoys sale ot Music and Continental 7" urn ureytusaitf 

Books, Autograph Letters and Manuscripts on , m j in V c " ^ ie fifteen long letters fealuredli 

May 10. The apoearance of an important _ sn c ' w "‘ c li I |c wrote to his mother fm» 


May 10. The appearance of an important 
Mahler manuscript is an event: here was an 
unknown early manuscript of the First Sym- 
phony in D major (“The Titan"), of which 
twenty-one pages are entirely in Mahler's 
hand, the remainder of the 206 pages being in 
that of his amanuensis, F.Weidig, but exten- 
sively annotated and in some cases completely 
revised by the composer himself. It is, the cata- 
logue declared, "the major and only manu- 
script source for the second four- movement 
version of Mahler’s First Symphony", an illus- 
tration both of Mahler's progress on the sym- 
phony and of his working methods at a crucial 
stage in his artistic development. The original 
autograph manuscript of the symphony was 
sold for £2,700 in 1959; this version was ac- 
quired for £143,000 by an anonymous buyer. It 
formed part of a good Mahler collection in- 
cluding two autograph letters and eleven 
manuscript songs with performance instruc- 
tions and annotations by the composer, several 
of which were purchased by the Austrian 
National Library. 

This sale also featured an important Wagner 
manuscript, the first autograph poetical draft 
of the libretto for “Siegfrieds Tod”, thirty-nine 
pages written between November 12 and 28, 
1848. The text was later completely revised for 
GdtterdSmmerung, and the cataloguer com- 
ments that it was probably the difficulty Wag- 


me snic, wmen tic wrote to his mother froa I 
Evian in September 1899, were concerned vjffi' l 
the trial. Comprising 129 pages and sold as ooe \ 
lot, this was the last considerable collectioaoi l 
Proust’s letters to his mother likely to appear 1 
they were acquired by F. Koch for £30,800.1* t 
same price was paid by Benda for the auto- ! 
graph manuscript of Goethe’s poem on 1 is 
skull of Schiller, written on the occasion of the 
exhumation of the skull in 1826 for the son* 
what Gothic purpose of decorating the pedes, 
tal of Dannecke’s bust of Schiller in the dual 
library at Weimar. Goethe later succeeded a 
obtaining his friend’s skull and keeping it in his 
own house for some time before Its fins] 
reinterment. 

An out-of-the-ordinary letter by Karl Man 
fetched an extraordinary price, £24,200 to 
Pickering and Chatto. According to Profess* 
Chimen Abramsky (co-author with Henry C* 
lins of Karl Marx and the British Labour Mm 
mem, 1965) the importance of the letter is ttut 
it is the first and only document listing all Sit 
publications of tfce International - which were 
all written anonymously by Marx himself. Ik 
letter, dated July 12, 1871, from Haveisioti 
Hill, is addressed to A. O. Rutson, private 
secretary to H. A. Bruce, Gladstone’s Horn 
Secretary, in reply to his request for such a list. 
Contrary to the suggestions of Sotheby's cab- 
loguer, Marx was not "entering Into secret oh- 
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led him to write another text, “Der junge Sieg- 
fried”, and eventually the complete Ring 
(£63,800 to Koch). Another interesting 
Wagner manuscript, the complete cello part , in 
the composer’s hand, for the “Columbus Over- 
ture", represents one of only three autograph 
sources for the overture (of which no complete 
autograph manuscript exists). It was sold to 
Herring for £19,800, while F.Koch paid £3,300 
for a diverting autograph letter by the compos- 


the International from those which were all too 
readily attributed to it. He was concerned to 
preserve the existence of the International io 
England against the threat posed by the fraxl 
Government, which had requested the Bridih 
to suppress it. On perusal of Marx’s worb 
Gladstone’s Liberal Government decided they 
had no grounds for such repression and refused 
the French request; it wns a crucial moment k 
the movement’s history. . 
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Letters 

'A New Mimesis' 

Sir, - May I defend A. D. Nuttall’s A New 
Mimesis against Terence Hawkes’s attack 
(May 11), for two reasons. The First fa particu- 
lar. Those who have not read Nuttall’s first two 
chapters should be told that, to one reader at 
least, they do not contain “tetchy hostility" to 
Post-Structuralism, and do not misconceive 
the position they attack, but are a scrupulous 
and sophisticated discussion of the relation of 
language to reality, and of the self-defeating 
elements in Derridan scepticism (including a 
very careful analysis of a passage from 
Hawkes). 

The second, more general, reason concerns 
Hawkes’s own position, that the text of 
Shakespeare is the site of struggles, “able to be 
drawn upon to support numbers of . . . posi- 
tions, and thus an important arena in which 
alternative readings will always compete”. The 
history of the criticism and interpretation of 
Shakespeare is a fascinating study, and of 
course it teaches us a good deal about compet- 
ing ideologies; but if I have understood 
Hawkes correctly, he believes that it is the only 
legitimate object of study for Shakespeare cri- 
tics. If texts show a complete “absence of uni- 
formity or coherence" then it is meaningless to 
ask whether they can or can’t mean what an 
interpreter claims. This would take us from the 
Scylla of naive dogmatism (this is what it means 
and nothing else) to the Charybdis of naive 
scepticism (any text can mean anything). Nut- 
tall does not maintain that language is “a trans- 
parent medium giving access to a reality 
‘beyond’ it in a direct, objective or immediate 
fashion"; but he does believe that language 
gives indirect access, to a reality that is partly 
non-linguistic. It is not clear to me if Hawkes 
would deny.thls or not. 

I suggest that it is of the nature of literary 
meaning that it is receptive in interesting ways 
to changing interpretation, and a shrewd his- 
tory of Shakespeare's interpretation should ex- 
. plore the continuities as well, as the changes, 
and the difference between mere distortion 
and (for instance) the application of a general 
point to fresh instances. The professor of 
English at Oxford in 1918 dearly had odd and 
probably distasteful views about the Germans, 
but that is in principle distinguishable from the 
question of how defensible his interpretation 
of The Tempest was. 

If all (not only literary) texts are “open to 
■ competing readings” as Hawkes claims, then 
he has set up an infinite regress. If we cannot 
know what Shakespeare means, only what he 
h8s been held to mean, then we cannot know 
what Shakespeare’s interpreters mean - their 
‘ critical texts can also become “sites’’ of strug- 
gle. Hawkes cannot know what Nuttall means, 

; and I cannot know what Hawkes means. The 
" only way to arrest this slide is tp maintain that b 
text can mean some things, and cannot mean 
. others; unpacking that statement is of course a 
: mare complex and rewarding process in the 
case of Shakespeare than in the case of Nuttall, 
or Hawkes, or 
LAURENCE LERNER. 

Unirersiiy of Sussex, Falmer, Brighton, Sussex. 

'Aristotle to Zoos' : 

. SIr,-F. A. Hayek ( Letters ,"April 20) misses 
the point of 1 James G. 'LerinoxV criticisin' 
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The issue is the value of Aristotle's biology, 
as both a contribution to “the growth of bio- 
logical thought” and as an aid in our under- 
standing of Aristotle's metaphysics and phi- 
losophy of science. On the first score allow me, 
too, to quote from Ernst Mayr, who, unlike 
Medawar and Dawkins, has read the recent 
work of Aristotelian scholars on the biology: 

No one prior to Darwin has made a greater contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the living world than 
Aristotle (384-322 oc). His knowledge of biological 
matters was vast .... In almost any portion of the 
history of biology one has to start with Aristotle. He 
wns the first to distinguish various of the disciplines 
and to devote to them monographic treatments. . . . 

He was the first to discover the great heuristic value 
of comparison and is rightly celebrated as the found- 
er of the comparative method .... Aristotle's out- 
standing characteristic was that he searched [or 
causes. He was not satisfied merely to ask how- 
questions, but was amazingly modem by asking why- 
questions .... Aristotle has received full recogni- 
tion for his pioneering thoughts only within recent 
decades. 

(Growth of Biological Thought, pp 87-9) 
‘Tiresome farrago”? Alas, the recognition is 
not yet full. 

Lennox and I are editing for Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press a collection of essays on philo- 
sophical issues in Aristotle's biology, so are 
perhaps not unbiased observers. Bui we are 
observers: we've read the biological treatises 
and we find them, as Ernst Mayr does, biologi- 
cally and philosophically exciting. Our own 
work is primarily on the philosophical lessons 
of the biology, and less on its contribution to 
the history of biological thought. The consen- 
sus of our volume's contributors, and of all of 
us who've been studying Aristotle's biology 
these days, is that they have astonishingly 
much to teach us about Aristotle’s philosophic- 
al thought, in metaphysics and philosophy of 
science among other areas. But readers of the 
TLS might delve into his biological works just 
for the sheer joy of a brilliant mind, ordering, 
clarifying and offering scientific explanations 
of a vast sea of carefully collected and sifted 
data - a mind clearly in love with the biological 
world.’ And they would do best simply to 
Ignore- the prattllngs of people like Messrs 
i Medawar and Dawkins, people who, one 
might say, have small Greek aiid less Aristotle. 
ALLAN OOTTHELF. 

WoUson College, Oxford. ■„ . . ' . : .i 

Children's Literature 

Sir, - To answer two of the points raised by 
Hugh Brogan in his review of The Oxford 
Companion to Children's Literature (May 4): 

There already is a reference book for chil- 
dren about their books - Margery Fisher’s ex- 
cellent Who’s Who in Children’s Books { 1975) 
- which gives plot summaries 1 and character 
sketches and makes no reference at all to tedi- 
ous matters like chapbooks, primers, catech- 
isms, hornbooks and eighteenth-century book- 
sellers whose presence in the OCCL Hugh 
Brogan laments. 

In reply to his plaintive remark about the 
apparent Protestant nature of so many, of the 
books included - “is there no identifiable 
Catholic tradition?” - the answer Is no, there fa 
not and never has been. All the famous 
evangelical fiction of the last, century in both. 
England and America was Prqtpsfant - works, 
like Jessica’s' First Prayer, A Peep' behind the 
Scenes, Froggy's Little Brother , and The Wide, 
Wide World. Protestants, though initially they 
had outlawed fiction as "lies" aqd therefore 
hellworthy, used it eventually as a net to catch 
their fish, and thereby influenced the history of 
publishing for aPteast half a century. Catholics, 
though they had ndver denounced fiction, did 
not use it for fevangetizing; ahd writers in the 
Angliean High Church tradition such as Char- 
i lotto Yonge arid ElfaBbeth Sewqll had a very 
■ limited readership compared to the worldwide 
following of “Hesba Stretton" and “Elizabeth 
Wetherell" (Alexander II ordered a copy Of 
Jessica's First Prayer to be placed in every Rus- 
sian school). In 1836 Newmanwtote flippantly 
to a would-be writer of Tractarian teligious 
, . ta tes i “I am sure w£ shall doitothing till get 

;some ladlps to work to poison the: rising geifc 
ieration.’-’ But the Output of these ladies was 
: meagre indeed compared to their Protestant 
i /contemporaries. • \ , 


'Revolution in Time' 

Sir, - Problems of origins have a way of en- 
gendering conflict that is not exactly head-on. I 
find it easy to agree with much in Dr Landcs’s 
letter (May 18). I too have argued, if not for 
“the monastic origin of the mechanical dock”, 
at least for a very strong monastic involvement 
in its evolution. I loo have disagreed with some 
of the details of the late Derek Price's account 
of the matter. There is not much to be said for 
making the present discussion triangular; at 
least we are agreed that “Price was convinced 
that the first use of a mechanical escapement 
was in an astronomical device and derived its 
inspiration from astronomical needs". Dr 
Landes thinks he was wrong. I think he was 
probably right in this limited respect. 

Of the proposition in question, coupling it 
with several others, Landes writes: “The facts 
simply contradict this.” The trouble is that 
there are no facts with a direct bearing on the 
case. Someone, somewhere, perhaps in the 
mid-1270s, invented the first purely mechanic- 
al escapement. We do, as it happens, have the 
testimony of two writers, Roger Bacon in 1267 
and Robertus Anglicus in 1271 , that astronom- 
ers were then concerning themselves with the 
problem of producing a steady mechanical 
drive for their models, and without success, to 
judge by their silence on this score. We know 
that whether they or others found the solution, 
it was seized upon for the regulation of the 
Church's day, that it was grafted on to an ex- 
isting technology, that it might have been the 
result of someone's trying to Improve a monas- 
tic alarm, but that even if produced within 
monastery walls it might well have heen first 
meant to control an astronomical device, a 
model of the universe . That I incline to this last 
option does not imply any inconsistency with 
Landes’s three quotations from my writings - 
and, for the record, I have not changed my 
mind. I wish there were evidence enough to 
allow me to do so. _ 

What was the spur to the invention? I insist 
that it is begging the question to write that “the 
clock made possible automated astraria/ 
planetaria rather than the reverse", since the 
word •‘dock" here can be understood in two 
ways, and most readers will take it to refer 
simply to the driving mechanism of the total 
machine, which reduces the statement to a 
tautology, without realizing that it. is put for- 
ward by someone canvassing for a particular 
thesis about the 'sequence! of invention. As I 
think I Said in my review, scholastic attitudes to 
time were such that for many it would have 
been another tautology to have referred to an 
automated model of the universe as a 
timekeeper; but that fa riot the present point at 
issue. ' \ 

On the question of my scepticism over i 
"something new” havingariived with the intro- i 
duction of the word “clock", Landes’s letter 
leaves me as puzzled as ever. I assumed that he 
meant the medieval Latin “clok 7 * (or some- 
thing like it), with its new and extended mean- 
ing, that is, not just referrifig to a bell. Surely 
the earliest occurrences of this word, as far as 
are known, are more than half a century after , 
thegenerallyaccepted date for the invention of 
the mechanical escapement. If, on the other 
hand. Landes means the La^P word “hpiolo- 
' .gjum"i the statement, if completely indefonsi- 
: i bie, since the Wofd is ambiguous as between all 
types of timekeeping device, whether sundial, 
water dock, mechanical clock, or sandglass. 

. As to the question of degeneratiqn, I do not 
recall having said that Derek Pride “took ref- 
uge” in paradoxical utterances. He rejoiced in 
• them. There’s nothing like a good paradox for 
getting yourself quoted, and what better way of 
'. getting your thesis remembered? “It is the in- 
version of the .normal sequence of invention, 
frbiii rudimentary tqr sophisticated^,, writes 
Landes, “that requires such lawyerly acr0ba T 
tics [as North’s].” The first half of the sentence, 
at least, shows that he secs ihe paradox I had in 
mind when speaking of Priced thesis: we ex- 
pect clocks (in q very general sense) to get 
more and more sophisticated, whereas through 
the manufacture of increasing numbers of sim- 
■ / pie bell-ringing devices (clocks proper, without 
i ■ evab a dial inmost cases) ilje opposite seems to 
!: havi! token place, the 'clock, seen by Trice as 
i “p degenerate branch from the main stem of 
■■ mechanized astronomical devices", is not real- 



“Beguiling 

as autobiography. . .profound 
and priceless as guidance for 
anyone who aspires to write 
serious fiction.” 

-Los Angeles Times 
Book Review 

“Haunting... 

a gentle, reflective book, 
full of insights into the 
nature of memo^” 

-Daily Telegraph 

“Vivid... 

her gifts for listening and 
seeing,, .have never 
deserted her, as this 
luminous book testifies " 

-Observer 

“More than 
a brief auto- 
biography. • • 

It’s a lesson, by one of our ; : 
best writers, in how to look at 
a life, how to see it as an art 
■ form.” -New York Times 

“Wonderful.’’ 

-The New Yorker 
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degeneration was more involved. It was that 
there are no easy concepts of technological 
degeneration and progression, and that in a 
culture with a relatively small and scattered 
assortment of people working on such devices 
as we are discussing, it is certainly not possible 
to pretend that there is a single-line graph 
climbing steadily upwards. There will be pro- 
gress in some centres and decline in others. One 
does not become a lawyer by merely entertain- 
ing suspicions that there is no such thing as ‘'the 
normal sequence of invention", or an acrobat 
by trying to describe the cavortings of history. 

On the point about Protestantism and clock- 
making. Dr Landes convinced me all along that 
there is an important correlation, and Augs- 
burg is a wonderful test-case. I should fed 
happier if there were comparable studies of 
other centres (Prague, Vienna, Munich, and so 
on) so that we might put more detail into the 
correlation, and into generalizations based on 
it. and perhaps as a result learn still more about 
the underlying reasons. 


JOHN NORTH. 

Cenirale Interfacultcit. Rijksuniversitcit, Gron- 
ingen. The Netherlands. 


'Sir John Did His Duty' 

Sir, - Your reviewer of Sir John Did His Duty 
(April 20) offers an eager and colonial nod of 
approval to the author. Sir Gnrfield Barwick. 
Sir John Kerr’s conduct is depicted as that of a 
knight in shining armour, accompanied by his 
trusty squire Sir Garfield, come to rescue Au- 
stralia from the wickedness of the Whitlam 
government, equipped though that adminis- 
tration was with a comfortable majority in the 
people's House, won in 1972 and reaffirmed in 
1974, all of the people voting on the basis of 
one value, one vote. 

In order to redress the imbalance of your re- 
viewer's assumptions and uncritical acceptance 
of Baiwick's apologia, it is to be noted that the 
Whitlam government was systematically and 


t deliberately frustrated by the irresponsible 
I conduct of the Senate, elected as it was (and is) 

i on a profoundly undemocratic basis, at a diffe- 
rent time from the House of Representatives 
and with a hairsbreadth anti- Labor majority. 
Principal agent in this disgraceful transaction 
was the Premier of Queensland (himself in 
power by a spectacular gerrymander) who, 
contrary to all precedent, filled a casual vac- 
anry in the Senate with a hostile man. 

An administration judged unpopular by the 
Opposition was removed by an unelected and 
literally irresponsible Governor-General who 
communicated with a Chief Justice (Sir Gar- 
field) who had earlier been a leading political 
opponent of Whitlam's, and who installed the 
leader of that Opposition as the willing "care- 
taker ' Prime Minister for the purpose of a 
general election. This might be Sir Garfield's 
and your reviewer’s idea of responsible gov- 
ernment, but it is not mine. 

Your reviewer might at least have explored 
Sir Garfield’s astonishing notion that the dis- 
missal of a government with a majority in the 
popular House can be justified by the verdict of 
a subsequent election held on other issues. Sir 
Garfield and your reviewer lay great stress on 
the importance of such a test of public judg- 
ment. If the people had not voted against 
Labor in 1975, presumably Sir Garfield would 
have agreed to reverse the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s action, remove Mr Fraser from his care- 
taker position, remove the Governor-General 
and reinstate Mr Whitlam. Sir Garfield’s 
justification by subsequent election is non- 
sense, of course. ' 

Your readers will not be surprised to learn 
that eminently qualified legal opinion here dis- 
agrees utterly with Barwick’s analysis and apo- 
logia. No one would think so from your review- 
er’s piece, completely lacking historical con- 
text as it does. 

In 1975, Supply had not run out and the 
people supported Whitlam's stand against the 
intransigent Senate, as public opinion polls 
revealed. Kerr had no business shoving in his 


oar. One shudders to think what such a man 
and his advisers would have tried to do had 
there actually been a crisis. 

Sir Garfield Barwick and your reviewer are 
.in error to place the guilt for the conflict with 
Whitlam. The guilty men who stand con- 
demned in the eyes of history are the Liberal 
Country party members in the Senate and their 
cronies, especially the philistine hillbilly politi- 
cians of Queensland who found it impossible to 
believe that they had been voted out of the 
spoils of office not once but twice, Rnd were, 
incredibly, not born to rule at all. 

L. L. ROBSON. 

Department of History, University of Melbourne. 
Parkville, Victoria, Australia. 


Georg Trakl 
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Sir, - In your April 27 issue on poetry Michael 
Hofmann refers to Georg Trakl as a poet with 
typically German qualities. Trakl was as little a 
German as, amongst others in this century 
Hofmannsthal, Rilke, Kafka, Schnitzler, 
Musil, Handke, who are constantly claimed to 
be “German" writers when, in fact, they are 
Austrian. 

Traki’s poetry reflects in the dark beauty of 
its imagery not only a Freudian death wish but 
at the same time the decay of the Habsburg 
Empire, the idea that all beauty is transitory 
and that even "the living dead” are doomed, a 
fatalism which is endemic in Austrian litera- 
ture. I find also strange that Mr Hofmann 
should define Trakl’s speech as “cold, unde- 
lighting, unhuman”, his vocabulary as 
“poisoned” - which shows that he misreads 
him or, at least, sees only one side of TrakPs 
poetry. His verse is, admittedly, difficult to 
translate but English readers should not be 
discouraged by unsatisfactory translations, let 
alone negative criticism. 

QABRIELLE SCHALLENBERG. 
Hungerbergstrasse 14, A- 11 90 Vienna. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR j 

Competition No 175 
Readers are invited to identify the 
three quotations which follow and ^5** 
answers ao that they reach this office 
June 15. A prize of£10 is offered forthef^ 4 * 
set of answers opened on that date, orSE* 5 
most nearly correct - in whfch S 8 ^. 4 
guesswork will also be taken into coS^ 
Entries, marked “Author, Author S 
envelope, should be addressed to the 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory Hou^fe 
Lane. London WC1M4BX. 

Will appear on June 22. 

1 ‘’That English lady in the cars", she said-Tfc 
Fcathcrstunc- asked me if we didn’t aU live in 
m America. 1 told her I had never been In 
hotels m my life as since I came to Eurme £2 
never seen so many - it’s nothing but 
She declared that the hotels were very at»d 

JSS* fweet^ ,0 thCir WDyS ' fl0d | 

2 There is an Athenaeum, and a State »<, v 
fashionable street . . . Excellent houses toX ' 
and large churches and enormous hotels; but of £ 1 
things as these a man can write nothing that hui 1 
the reading. The traveller who desires to WU I 
experience of America must write ofpeoolank 
than of things. 

3 Mightier than Egypt's tombs. 

Fairer than Grecia’s, Roma’s temples, 

Prouder than Milan’s slatued, spired catbedri 
More picturesque than Rhenish castle-keepi 
We plan even now to raise, beyond them ilj, 

“V great cathedral scared industry, no tomb, 

A keep for life for practical invention. 

Competition No 170 

No correct answers were received 
Answers: 

1. Nay, ’tlsn all gone, now! Dish ‘tish phentooi 
not be phitin call , Mash ter Oflsherl Phat ish a mi 
better to lishen out noishes for tee and ton art km 
Oder 'orld . . . tou art so bushy about beggenksl 
tou hast no leishure to intend shentlemen. . . 

Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 3, 1. 

2 What wot I, or reck I that, whayguid man.IrcdH \ 
friend, nor ay reck no foe, all’s ene tome.gijito * 
ganging, and trouble not may whayet, or a/ipt 
thee reckon me nene of thay friend, by the maiyna 
sail I. 

Robert Greene, James IV, Induction. 

3 All the water in Wye cannot wash ymir majesf 
Welsh plood out of your pody, I can tell you tbL j 

Shakespeare, Henry V, 4.7. , . j 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTO RS ___ 

John* Baninrri •" ^ ‘h! 110 ' 5.^ ^ “f Eugllsb 1SJS-I932, 1973. 

John Bunard u the editor of John Keats: The Complete Poena, 1973 

Jonathan Barnes is a Fellow of Ballio! College, Oxford 
Alan Bell is librarian of Rhodes House, Oxford, 

T. J. Blnyon is a Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Hugh Brogan’s The Life of Arthur Ransome was published earlier this year. 

rT * . STf " Pr ° fCSSOr ° f Andent HIstor y »' *e University of Oxford. 

^ o/ " K BrUbk Am * *» P" bllshed *H» month. 

'“° r ° f Fr '" Ch K,n ®' ! College, London. 

FlUppo Doptnl w a! formcry Director .of the Italian ln.li.utc In London. 

Edmu nd Fwc tt was Washington correspondent of 77, r Ecoimmtsi ( mm 197 6 to 1983. 

Pater Fawcett la a lecturer in French at the University of Leicester 
Stephen Fender is the literary editor of the Journal of American Studies. 

Lawrence Frrednun I, Professor „f War stadia, Klng . s 

“ ASMClatC “ llM Sch001 °< Classics, Trinity College. Dnbllti. 
A,mrtcm P ™ service to CIA. M, 

SI * Diplomacy 1870-1943 was published last year. 

° ,"n °' Modem hish Vriien, which appeared laat year. 

La ^ e ’ 8 ^ f Ctronffano/t/lc tyoifd wps i^jbggiied In 1981. 

S ’ f: PlycMc ln doubled limes will be published Inter lUtS? 

Sir John Lawrence wOs- the Editor of Frontier, 1957-75 

S ? eai, “ f 0t B P° nd Ne» essays o„ Join, Ashbery, 1980. : , ' A; 1 

SfiSirr T* .T 1 “ Sma “ WM: *" 1984. 

* ^°°? :, ij nc l ,,de Revolution of lhe Wont, |979. 

: "&*■ *■<}»*■ Otot'Wt 1 ' ’ 

WpdMhtai sadta, lhb ]*W. 

Pnlfl!K ° r °f American Studies at the University nf M.n.h..i.r . > , 

;■ , -y,H! 

; = ■ ■; ■ 

1969,78. wap Hhodcs Professqr of Ame^can History and Institutions at.the Unlvopjiy of 9*®* 


lendose my cheque for __ I 

Signature' ■' *;■ '■-V-’f.'l'' 

: . ’T — : ■■ j:?- 


Harold Parkin h’i Lrt . ^ the Univctsity of London, ; 

W 1 iR, y a ?64nfcf ^ -7 r ° nd lhe °™ lle Reader; Studies in 
i** was published iq'im ' • V M 1 • • V 
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Covering the ground 

— ; only a tense reserve 

FraflCCS Spalding intensely and yet wit 


i -i J \v 

r -i 


Hoodwinking the hoodlums 


Henry Lamb 

Manchester Cify Art Gallery until. June. 16. 

Henry Lamb is a familiar yet shadowy figure 
within the history of twentieth-century British 
art. He appears in the biographies of others, 
occupying the centre stage for a period and 
then disappearing completely. We leam that 
he apprenticed himself to Augustus John and 
later befriended Stanley Spencer; that Lady 
Ottoline Morell and Lytton Strachey were in- 
fatuated with him; that he escaped Manchester 
to become an artist in London, grew side-whis- 
kers and, as Strachey observed, “looked amaz- 
ing; though of course, very, very bad”. But 
what of his art? Though his portraits receive 
praise, his work has never been assessed as a 
whole. Nothing has appeared on him in print 
since George Kennedy’s short monograph of 
1924, And the memorial exhibition held after 
his death in 1960 did not try to be comprehen- 
sive. In this retrospective, and in its generous- 
ly-illustrated catalogue (56pp. Manchester 
City Art Gallery. £2. 0 091673 22 6), Lamb’s 
career for the first time lies exposed. 

Almost every work in this exhibition is high- 
ly accomplished. Lamb Was relentless in the 
pursuit of his ideas, worrying his compositions 
until every piece fell in place. Whether paint- 
ing the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra or 
a gentle evocation of rooftops at Poole, he 
could detect an unexpected pattern, a subtle 
relationship between the parts and the whole. 
He used the landscape outside the window in 
his famous, large portrait of Lytton Strachey to 
suggest that his sitter is pinioned to his wicker 
chair by the weight of gravity; his lassitude 
mocked by the nearby tightly-rolled umbrella 
and mimicked by the drooping branches of one 
of the background trees. But Lamb's perfec- 
tionism, or his intransigence as Augustus John 
termed it, could also lead to lightness, to a 
slightly deadening fixity that leaves his war- 
time record of an “Advanced Dressing Station 
on the Struma" curiously mute, • ' ’ 

Lamb had skill, intelligence, sensitivity but 
not apparently any desire to impress his 
personality on his art. His self-portrait painted 
in 1914 is disconcerting. The head, etched with 
startling clarity against a dark ground, betrays 

Writers' rights 

Nigel Cross 

The Society of Authors Centenary 

The 'Society of Authors was founded one 
hundred years ago and every Improvement in, 
the conditions of authorship since 1884 has 
owed something to its campaigning - from the 
Berne Convention of 1886, through the Copy- 
right Acts of 1911 and 1956 to the introduction 
of Public Lending Right in 1079. Of course, 
this Is no more than the authors who hive paid 


only a tense reserve. That he should see so 
intensely and yet withhold so much suggests ] 
either an English love of understatement or a 
'disconnection between heart and eye. When 1 
not painting portraits he produced a jumble of i 
subjects - occasional landscapes, symbolist de- 
signs, arbitrary scenes from everyday life - 
making it hard to discern where his real in- 
terests lay. He emerges less interesting as an 
individual than as an artistic barometer. When 
wanned by friendship with another artist, or 
familiarity with a place, he shifted ground. 

On arriving in London in 1905 he aligned 
himself with William Orpen and Augustus 
John, and therefore with a style of drawing 
associated with the Slade. Emphasis was on 
line and speed of execution. Lamb quickly be- 
came a virtuoso, as his drawing of Dorelia John 
reveals. More objective are the portrait heads 
of John Masefield and A. E. Housman. These 
too follow fashion, being “character sketches" 
of the kind used by publishers as frontispieces, 
William Rothenstein producing a great many 
for John Lane, Lamb working for Grant 
Richards. 

In Brittany before the First World War 
Lamb turned Nabi, employing mosaic-like col- . 
our and high horizons to force up his back- 
grounds. Like other artists attracted to this 
area, he was impressed by peasant customs and 
by a piety born of hardship. He witnessed a 
family tragedy and afterwards painted “Death 
of a Peasant", 1911, In which a man, his face 
weather-beaten and wrinkled with grief, rests 
his forehead on his wife’s, her face pallid and 
the eyes as yet unclosed. This is the only paint- 
ing in the exhibition where emotional rather 
than formal requirements dominate the idea. 
Lamb exercised greater control over the par- 
ticulars of the scene in the group portraits that 
he painted in the early 1920s. Not surprisingly, 
since he was by then a close friend of Stanley 
Spencer, these pictures strain conventions 
with their insistent peculiarities. George Ken- 
nedy is shown hemmed in by wife and four 
children. Neither in this nor the studies for 1 
Lamb’s portrait of the Anrep family is marital 
tension directly expressed, but the oblique, 
surreptitious wit is there. As in the Strachey 
portrait, Lamb has returned to familiar 
ground, his position at once ironic and de- 
tached. 


Patricia Craig 

EDGAR WALLACE 
■On The Spot 
Albery Theatre 

In the course of a (rip to America in 1929, at the 
instigation of his publisher, Edgar Wallace 
snatched twenty-four hours in Chicago and 
spent the time ingurgitating the atmosphere of 
gangsterdom, badinage, bullet-holes and all. 
On The Spot, the play resulting from this col- 
ourful sojourn, was conceived and written al 
top speed. With Al Capone firmly in mind, 
Wallace invented a rampant racketeer called 
Tony Perrelii, installed him in an overdecor- 
ated apartment and caused various of his nefar- 
ious confreres to accost him there, one after 
the other. 

The plot is elementary. In order to appease 
the aggrieved feelings of a rival bootlegger, 
whose sidekick he has had polished off, Perrelii 
undertakes to put his cat’s-paws “on the spot" - 
that is, to sacrifice the pair of expendable kil- 
lers in a tit-for-tat shooting. One of the 
doomed hoodlums, an inefficient young assas- 
sin whose heart isn’t in It, is an object of sym- 
pathy to Perrelli’s Japanese concubine Akiko. 
The other, older and bolder, has in tow a flashy 
mistress who immediately arouses Perrelli’s ac- 
quisitiveness in the matter of women. We 
have, on the stage, some not very convincing 
displays of lust, an instinct that seems to be 
satisfied by a lunge or two at the nearest avail- 
able bosom or thigh. As far as verisimilitude is 
concerned, the current production of On The 
Spot is not exactly spot on. 

Not that Wallace would have wanted it 
otherwise. Far from bursting “with naked pow- 
er and sexual passion", as the programme 
assures us, the play excludes such real emo- 
tions from its precincts and puts something 
infinitely factitious in their place. It has no 


more dynamism or erotic drive than Desperate 
Dan. The popular author made sure of retain- 
ing the approval of his audience by larding the 
comic gangland toughness with a generous dol- 
lop of sentimentality. He may have noted the 
gunmen’s tendency - in fiction at any rate - to 
express aggression in a series of high-class 
quips, but he didn’t allow himself sufficient 
time to gain command of the fertile retort. On 
The Spot is full of inferior repartee. “I may be 
stupid, but I’m not dumb,” one character re- 
marks, with what point it’s difficult to guess. 

Simon Callow makes a suitably strident Per- 
relli, loud and lewd; and Sayo Inaba performs 
well as enigmatic Akiko, the endearing door- 
mat. Edgar Wallace was apt to create charac- 
ters with emphatic personalities, and James 
Warwick (quintessential^ English in any case) 
seems a bit too muted in the role of Commis- 
sioner Kelly, the sole representative of the law- 
enforcement faction, to accord with the bump- 
tious spirit of the drama. Unlike those works 
which repay revival, On The Spot - first per- 
formed in 1930 - illuminates nothing about its 
own period or ours. Nothing but injudicious 
nostalgia can have prompted its reappearance. 

The closing date for the Dylan Thomas 
Award, a cash prize of £1 ,000 made to a short- 
story writer, is July 27, 1984. Further informa- 
tion is available from Dylan Thomas Award, 
Poetry Society, 21 Earls Court Square, Lon- 
don SW5 9DE. 

Ten awards Intended to highlight the busi- 
ness community's support for the arts are 
administered by the Association for Business 
Sponsorship of the Arts and the Daily Tele- 
graph. The 1984 categories include an award 
given to the arts organization which has made 
the -most effective use of arts sponsorship. 
Applications should be submitted by' August 
17, 1984, Nomination forms are available from 
the Awards administrator, 2 Chester Street, 
London SW1X 7BB. 


NEW FROM GARCANET 


— t '■ - — - — — — which became, in 1965, the Writers Guild of 

NJigel Cross Great Britain. For a decade there was fierce 

— — rivalry, but by the end of the PLR campaign 

rhe Society of Authors Centenary the Society and the Guild had acquired a de- 

— — — - — gree of mutual respect. Now they have set up a 

The 'Society of Authors was founded one j 0 [nt sub-committee to consider a permanent 

hundred years ago and every improvement in. rapprochement. Both sides have had to move 

the conditions of authorship since 1884 has cautiously as their respective management 

owed something to its campaigning -from the committees and members are far from unani- 

Beme Convention of 1886, through the Copy- mous about a merger. The objections seem ■ 

right Acts of 1911 and 1956 to the introduction mainly to be based on prejudice: the.Guild was 

of Public Lending Right in 1079. Of course, considered radical and militant, the. Society 

this Is no more than the authors who hive paid gentlemanly, weak and staid. If either organ-; , 

their £50 subscriptions should demand from lya rinn opce deserved such a reputation, they 
their representative bodjL These improve-' do riqit now and thp ease for a unibn of unions is ■ 
menu have been relictions to increasingly overwhelming. (It waa wcll put by John Bowen . 


complex business practices and do not neces- 
sarily amount to a great leap forward for the 
profession. For example, throughout the 1960s 
and 1970s the Society Stressed that payments 
for books borrowed from public libraries was a 
right, not a bonus and the same point is made 
Implicitly in the current, aptly-named cam- 
paign to secure a "Minimum Terms Agree- 
m Wt" from. publishers, to which (with perfect 
Umiijgy Fqber and Faber have acceded. 

The Society’s next cause, which again is a 
question of simply keeping pace with technolo- 
gical developments, is the protection of literary 
property from , unwitting or uncaring theft by 
photocopier and video cassette recorder. As 
the delivery of literature to its audience becom- 


ln the spring issue of The Author.) 

One important and timely initiative; 
announced at the Society’s centenary dinner is .. 
the establishment of an Authors’ Foundation, 
set up by writers for writers as a fupd for the ; 

sponsorship of individual literary wprks. It is 

hot intended to help publishers.cut their pd- • 
vances but to help finance poorly remuner- , 
ated, though deserving, writing. Tl*e grphts,, 
probably worth between £500 and £2000, will ; 
go to biographers j historians and other non- 
fiction writers of some standing* The Founda- 
tion - trustees Antonia Fraser and Michael . 
Holroyd - has alippdy raised £40,000 from 
authors. Publishers are next on the Ust. lt ts 
also considering tapping industry for span- ; 


Family Sayings 
NATALIA QINZBURQ 

It seams to give biography a new 
dimension, new possibilities, and the j 
tired old form of the family chronicle ; 
an aspect that Is entirely new ... 
[Natalia Ginzburg Is] a brilliant 
eccentric; she Is almost certainly 
Italy’s best woman writer today." 

Times Literary Supplement . 

I8BN 0 85635 604 6 £7.95 hardback 

Restless Nights 
DINO BUCZATI 

estrange, charming, disturbing, these 
glories make a place for Buzzatl 
among those Writers who seem to be < 
wide-awake In their drearns.'glvlrtg a 
lucid account of the unaccountable . H 
New York Magazine 

|8BN 0 85635 488 0 ' £7.95 hardback 

The Man In the Iren Mask; 
PETER HOYLE 

, "The Man in the Iron Mask , agreeably 
Stylish, transfers the swashbuckling 1 
World of the Imagination of Dumas to 
a room In a bouncll flat In Northern 
England today ; . . The book gets ! 
considerable pathos not only from the 
obvious differences between reality 
and Imagination,, but from the : 



NATAUA GINZBURG . ' 

disfigurements of Identity Itself." 
Robert Hve, Guardian 

ISBN 0 85635 499 6 £7.95 hardback 

The Exiles 

IAIN CRlbHTOH SMITH 

A new collection of poems by'one of 
Scotland’s leading Writers. POETRY 
BOOK SdOIETY CHOICE 
ISBN 0 66636 496 3 E4 .9 5 'paperback , • 
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« f$ore technical, so the individual, writers sorship, a tactic that bound . / 

topme more dependent on professibnal rep- . embanassment . and ron* rov^,. Whatever , 
resentnHn'fio -■ . . * ■ -■ ‘ it mav brine to the author of , say, foe,' 


fewritaHoiis. * 1 :• V. 1 . /benefits itraay bring au^Qr^,^^u,« v 

, Hpfo the Society faces its greatest challenge, G! 

fo foe 1950s its conservative management com- eoce shows jhft 
clepriy ndt doing its job; add screen Hteraryi 
television writers set up their ofra union - -.era tyoharge of private , .. . * ^ . 
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Dryden and a poem for Lewis Maidwell 


John Barnard and 
Paul Hammond 

The Brol herton Collection at the University of 
Leeds has acquired a seventeenth-century 
manuscript Latin grammar by Lewis Maidwell 
(1650-1715), schoolteacher, minor author 
and, later, educational projector. The manu- 
script is prefaced by two poems: the first, 
headed “To Mr. L. Maidwell on his new 
method" is signed “J. Drydon", and the second 
is by “N. Tate". The latter was printed with 
minor variants in Nahum Tate’s Poems Written 
■- on Several Occasions (1684), but did not 
appear in the first edition of 1677. It is clearly 
authentic, and suggests that the manuscript 
was written between 1677 and 1684. Since 
'‘Drydon" was a contemporary spelling of 
"Dryden”, the possibility that the author of the 
opening poem is John Dryden must be consi- 
dered, even though the verses never appeared 
under his name during or after his lifetime, and 
seem to be otherwise unknown. If the poem is 
by him. it is the first addition to the canon of 
Dryden's poetry for a hundred years. 

The manuscript is bound in contemporary 
calf, and was recently rebacked. It measures 
231 by 180mm, nnd is carefully written in a 
single hand, with some corrections. The inside 
front cover carries a nineteenth-century book- 
label of the Lowther family. The poems and 
grammar are written on thirty-seven out of 
thirty-eight leaves of a heavy paper, preceded 
and followed by blank endpapers. The water- 
mark and countermark bear a very close re- 
semblance to Heawood No 1787, a Dutch pnp- 
er manufactured c 1680. and their distribution 
shows that the grammar was written on sheets 
which had fust been cut in half, and then folded 
in two. Each page has a rectangular compart- 
ment neatly ruled in red, and the layout of the 
pages of the grammar is complicated, with 
larger and smaller writing used for emphasis, 
as well as ligatures. The writing is regular and 
-• Weae: Vw occasionally an Gld-fashfoned “re- 
appears, which suggests that the copyist was 
deliberately writing in a dear hand, while f 27 a 
contains an erasure and correction which looks 
authorial in origin. There are no marks of 
schoolroom use. All the signs point to an ex- 
perienced copyist. possibly the author, creat- 
ing a fair copy for presentation to the Lowther 
family, whose children were taught by Maid- ■ 
well. The poems and grammar were probably 
*' TJS 611 0ut and k° ur W at sprite lime between 
1677 and 1684, a date nearer 1604 being the 
more likely. One other feature • should be . 
noted. In ithe margin of 1 12* fa written, « [Ik this 
place/ [cjomes in y° / A rbor ponjugan-/ [d]i’\ 
i Tbe cropping here proves that binding 1 was 
subsequent ..to .writing, and the. reference is to 
what appears fo have tieena favourite teaching 
device of Maidwell^ ap elaborate tree of Latin 
conjugations, which was later engraved as 'a 
large folded plate for his: Noya Gritmmattcd ' 


and has two sets of verses, one by Tate “To the 
Ingenious Translators", the other in Latin, 
with the subscription "E. Trin. Coll. Cant." 
Each of the ten books is translated by one 
of Maid well’s pupils, who include two of 
Lowther’s sons, Christopher (c 1666-1731, 
third baronet) and James (c 1673-1751. fourth 
baronet). In 1693 Dryden's Preface to Juvenal 
refers to Maidwell as "my Learned Friend". 


planations are possible. If the attribution to 
Dryden is wrong, it can only be wrong in one of 
three ways. First, it could be an erroneous 
ascription made in good faith. However, this 
manuscript is so close to its author, and so 
bound into the Lowther-Maidwell connection, 
that innocent error can be discounted. Second, 
the ascription could be deliberately fraudulent! 
in order to give Maidwell the status conferred 
by the Laureate’s panegyric. But that would 


metaphoric life is conftised. n, e 
duces a conceit turning upon the ZZZ' ' 
coining of gold, which claims that Maj& 
freshly minted what he and the ‘ 

from Busby at Westminster (lin ^ k J? * 
Nor thou (Maidwell] ihc leasl, whose 

And mil[l]'d that money which our Master^ ' 

Only corrupt coinage would be melted^ 
refined, cast and freshly "milled" ( st 


and thanks him for making a calculation in But thatwotdd 

Roman chronology. Maidwell stirred up public have been foolishly dangerous given the inter- but the whole noint i< ti, 

debate in 1700 when he presented an ill-judged relations between Dryden, Maidwell and Tate: coin On the other hnnH n SI"? ° f H 

and grandiose scheme to Parliament for the it would have been more sensible for the vnuno Th* s Prf %5t 

establishment .of an “Academy" for young and ambitious schoolmaster to use his connec- different purpoST in fees IT*' h 

to S P rf n C °h- menta t 1 ™ ? 1S ’ u WhiCh WaS ti0n5, and the fact that both he and Dryden had ing" and plants Hines 8^5 

to be located in his own London house and been taught at Westminster bv RirhnH Ri.chv ri „,, ■ ?. , ub ofntjjj 

power C of imp S osing a Ujumall printfng^n Eng C 

wh.c h fee lacked ,he S r amm „ prereired by isolaled *^^,£££2 


To Ml L. Maidwell on his new method. 

j Latine is now of equal use become 

•To Englishmen, as was the Greek to Rome: 

It guides our language, nothing is exprest 
Graceful! or true but by the Roman test. 

1 Grammer's the base on which this work must stand. 

Not to be laid by every Vulgar hand. 

Let then our Reverend Master be ador’d 
Andatlourgratefull Penns his praise Record; 

I dare not name my selfe, yet what I am 
From his examples and his precepts came. 

| Our Noblest witts from bis instructive care 
■Have grac'd the Senate and have judg'd the Bar* 

■But, above all, the Muses sacred Band 
iHave been transplanted from his Eden Land; 
iNor. thou the least, whose Judgment has refin'd 
. And mil d that money which our Master coyn’d. 
j Grammer, which was before the ungrateful! part 
; Of our green yeares, is made a pleasing Art; 

See fil’d , so polish'd that no knotts remaine, 

Each Rule is usefull, each example plaine. 

• As reason then by language is exprest 

.... , r?°^!f I S ed if d . nguishin S 'Ntt man and beast),, 
jSoe this thy Grarntoer makes tKe difference more ■ 

|Tmxt man and man than man and beast before 
i Nor is thy academy thus confin’d, 

/But as it teacheth words it moulds the mind. 

Boyes by degrees are out of Nonage brought 

Nor Grammer only foritsself is taught. 

Designed by thee not for the end, butway; 

. ■' So artfully thou dost our youth convey 
i From step to step by thy judicious care 
And cheat’st ’em into knowledge e’re aware 
, That^t the last Historians they become 
And know the deeds ns well as Words of Rome, 

Which thou by sure Cronologie dost bind, 

■ For that cements the story in the mind. 

' .■ Thy modesty permitts not more to say: ' 

He imitate thy owne compendious way. 

Praise is a course: the speediness of pace . 

' And shortness pf the turning winne the race. 

3* Drydon 




^fxrimenta (1707). There Are no signs that a “ e lltl ®» but did include flattery of Queen points directly to the Poet r reforence to Rochester's Satlreag«tnstft& i 

- y er ^ to .» Of this pree.was part of the (whose sons he' taught) and over, only a wenTby ^oifieof^f and Mankind (c 1674) ("Man differing 

Srotherton manuscript. : , ■ Samuel Garth, as well as a "pararieticV ^ standing wuKe ? lldvnZ Iftt? man > tba " ma " from beast"), a poem ■** 

evidence certainly links the ’ and prefaCe b 7 Tate - Maidwell published An career, 8 an d any potential client *' Dr yden eclioed at the opening of 

Tate apd Dryden. Maid- ^ mn the- Necessity and Excellence of ' Dryden’s name pre«S Finally, the poem’s opening remarks op 

Cr S f °I d ' Northam P tonshire . : m 1707 ' flnd a Utln: P° Q m in tatingly assum/ that it was the as a standard {or English, ft nd on the needW 

"S* : fr ° ra # D ? d *_ n * viHage Titch-' h M Q . U ^ ei ! ’ Mafestas Imperii Britann- The writer’s reference to their coiEn^r^i* gramri,ar » rclate toDrydep’s letter 

marshy After -Westminster S^hnnl. af fen 1706) .which included » imnsinfihn neir common school- . 


II rpi “V bUQ 

en Tne apparently awkward scanstoJ 

icn be resolved by using the Greek sW 
an (“academy"), common in this period oi* 
ext favoured by Busby, but the real difficulty ink 
hopeful approximation to logical develops* 
implied by "thus”. The immediately precis, 
lines are concerned with the way iniS 
grammatical analysis can lead toafulkiuofc 
standing of human conversation, which 4 
tinguishes man from beast. These large dec 
do not suggest confinement. The temptation 
propose that lines 25-26 should be transpouj 
to follow line 20, an initially attractive emtih 
tion, only serves to underline the, extent 
which “then’’ in the next line also fails loan 
its place: “As reason then by language it a 
prest . . .". The only conclusion can beta 
the poem’s line of argument is not 
solved. 

The brevity of the last couplet, nU 
compliments the compression of MaldHffj 
grammar by imitating it, seems an effort fqoi 
. an indifferent poem with weight and poia|.lk 
crucial question is whether this couplet, ei 
the other good lines in the poem, are the rat 
of a mediocre or unpractised writer. Ik 
condensation, and the ability to play the sjste 
against the conventional formal expedria L 
of the couplet,’ are surely the result of opr I 
ence. .. I 

The poem contains some words not ed r 
elsewhere by Dryden, but several of Ihems 
unusual words or phrases do occur in oifl 
works of his (“Eden Land”, “transplanted*, 
"green years”, “distinguishing", "nones', 
“cfcments", “turning . . . short"), and lipeS 
plays on the image which concludes th^Pnfe* 
to Rellgio Laid (1682): “A Man is to I* 
cheated into Passion, but to be reason'd ^ 
Truth". “Compendious” (line 38) fa used h 
Dryden in the Prologue to The Duke of G& 
(1683), and there is on earlier aud morei^* 
ficant occurrence in the second Prologue # 
Secret Love (1668), where the word fa, as' in 
Maidwell poem, linked with ^methodVTk 
verses, then, contain characteristic words 
( phrasing, as "well as possible echo**" 
Dryden's work. There is also in line % a«f«* 
reforence to Rochesler’s Satire against ^ 61 
and Mankind (c 1674) (“Man differs mortfej 
1 man, than man from beast”), a ppett!«WJ 
Dryden eclioed at the opening of ReUgfolW I 

’ d: li.. .1. . . ij,, 1 


V.m plpsely assoditited W UshThThaT-h^ 

^ .^puid make their collocation In the Bibihert^ j : infeuffielehtly dttirimisS^Tri 8 ^ pdusi " but by translating my English fofoiatiit.^ 1 

t y^ as a tu]o«o the aqnjtVif $1^ / j -W^i .MAsnrpriSWg,- ^ S^W-r •' 

the. new Archbi shop Of Canterbury. WilliRm '. and both men cbntrtbiiied to ■. . ■ caam 8' . or refemnc' to olue^. 


The living fa , , :I 5? : fcemfe, 

; ?rf a Cahn?ctiori i ; ^■Abs^om ah^ Achftophel and 7^- andttgf 

• with Drydep.; It$ ptbfogue cqatains a rfefererice ‘ : an O ‘^U^boratfld'wlth Dryddri bri The r ; bv Tate 

' ft !^ e A»ey ast^uU.' upon the ■ Poef- : • Irelatipn^ 

• XMKM in ^Stiethbe r,Lf579:. ; : ;/• ■' 1 DrySeS 

Who dares be witty an^wllh just rago , ^prinKjd byT^teid^B^^-andlrithcsame !; k'Thein 

Disturb i he- vice, and follies of the Ane? - . : •'* yearboth poets cdrtiributedmBm^iii^-J.*? 1 • 


, a more stable languagri”, While norfcuw^ 
J . . this evidence, like all th^ cifcumJfwtial ^ 
® , points clearly towards p^den’s 1 


j-m 


' Who dares be Witty nW, and Wlh just rase 
Disturb the. vice, and follies of Ihb Age? 

With Knaves nhd Foots, Satyr's a doon'rous fault 
They will not let you rub their sores with salt. 

'. Else Rase-streets Ambuscade shall break ytiur 
• -i head, ,.. 

MaidwelPs t\exX publtcutipn was a franslatib: 
of Eutropius (1684), doneiby ihe -boys Whi 
attended / his private academy Ip -Haitoi 




{] Land 15 least,] least i6 co 
per,) Grammar 19 fil’d, 

. uSefuH 
. . . mould*] 

: 28. itsjit's r tawgHj,. 

'laftBL. 
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Temporal considerations 


plausibly claim that in one or two sections 
Jonathan Bar nes Sorabji does not add much to our understand- I 

ing. Thus there are many paragraphs on Zeno 

RICHARD SORABJI and many on Parmenides, but Sorabji's re- 

Tbne, Creation and the Continuum: Theories marks, which are taken up in no small part with 

inantiquity and the early Middle Ages the enumeration and criticism of the views of 

473pp. Duckworth. £29.50. other scholars, contribute little that is new. 

0715616935 There is also a more serious criticism to be I 

made - even if it is a criticism which a book of 
listed always, and so did this sort can hardly evade. The texts on time 

'des of Syros, one of the which Sorabji analyses are often excerpted 

ek philosophical thought, from works in which the philosophy of time 
great philosophers, Anax- was neither the only nor even the central 
i, maintained that every- preoccupation; and the analyses of these pas- 
ccording to the order of sages usually proceeds in isolation from the 
at the beginning of Greek particular problems and presuppositions of 
: a presupposition , it later their authors. There are evident dangers in this 

d a source of paradox: and approach. Consider, for example, Sorabji’s 
the Greek thinkers for a account of Iamblichus’ distinction between un- 

:, their successors, still de- generated time and generated time. This dis- 
es; and although modem tinction has been compared to McTaggart’s 
em science fiction - have famous distinction between the so-called A- 
es which the Greeks never series and B-series - better, between charac- 
s problems and yesterday’s teristics which can only be ascribed to time 
continuous and mutually from a present standpoint (being past, being 

ten days hence, etc) and characteristics whose 
eeks is the chief subject of ascription does not involve such a standpoint 
splendid new book. His (being earlier than the death of Iamblichus, 
nd Proclus, Aristotle and lasting ten days, etc). This comparison is taken 
id Plotinus, Damascius and seriously by Sorabji, although in the end he 
and a hundred more. The decides that Iamblichus did not fully anticipate 
nenides to Philoponus, and McTaggart. But it is plain that the comparison 
is on the way. The topics could only be made by someone who took 
of time; the "myth of pas- Iamblichus’ remarks out of context and who 
hange, and time and con- looked at them through an anachronistic quiz- 
y and timelessness; death; zing-glass. In fact Iamblichus’ distinction is no- 
ime; continuity and time- thing more than the application at a general 
estion of when the 9. 12 to metaphysical distinction to the particular case 
leaves Oxford. of time. Iamblichus is a Neoplatonist who is 

im are discussions of some doin 8 ^Physics in the Neoplatonist way: he 

ters who inherited Greek ls “ ■ phi osopher puzzling over the special 

d to their inheritance. Va- P™ bl ™ L° [ the k reallt > of W 1 re " cbin 8 tu5 

ares, some renowned some remarks from their proper home distorts then 

:st appearances. For Greek sense “ d ,heir m ’P° rtance ' 

: suddenly die in 529ad, and But Sorabji’s book is neither a philosophical 

s concerned to demonstrate treatise nor a cento of exegeses: it is , above all , 

of the philosophical tradi- a ddxogrqphy. And 00 this spore it calls for 
topics narrowly temporal.' unstinting praise. Sorabji cites an extraordin- 


“Zeus and Time existed always, and so did 
Earth." So Pherecydes of Syros, one of the 
forerunners of Greek philosophical thought. 
And the first of the great philosophers, Anax- 
imander of Miletus, maintained that every- 
thing happened "according to the order of 
Time". Time stood at the beginning of Greek 
philosophy. At first a presupposition, it later 
became a puzzle and a source of paradox: and 
so time exercised the Greek thinkers for a 
thousand years. We, their successors, still de- 
bate the same issues; and although modern 
sdence _ and modem science fiction - have 
added a few fantasies which the Greeks never 
dreamed of, today’s problems and yesterday’s 
are demonstrably continuous and mutually 
illuminating. 

Time and the Greeks is the chief subject of 
Richard Sorabji’s splendid new book. His 
heroes are Plato and Proclus, Aristotle and 
Augustine, Philo and Plotinus, Damascius and 
Diodorus Cronus, and a hundred more. The 
train runs from Parmenides to Philoponus, and 
stops at all stations on the way. The topics 
include the reality of time; the |‘myth of pas- 
sage"; time and change, and time and con- 
sciousness; eternity and timelessness; death; 
the beginning of time; continuity and time- 
atoms; and the question of when the 9.12 to 
Paddington really leaves Oxford. 

That is not all . There are discussions of some 
of the Arab thinkers who inherited Greek 
thoughts and added to their inheritance. Va- 
rious medieval figures, some renowned some 
obscure, make guest appearances. For Greek 
philosophy did not suddenly die in529AD, and 
Professor Sorabji is concerned to demonstrate 
the perseverance of the philosophical tradi- 
tion. Nor are the topics narrowly temporal.' 
There are chapters on the mysticism of Ploti- 
nus, on Augustine’s use of th e cogito, on the 
discovery of occasionalism by the Islamic phi- 
losophers, on Aristotle’s analysis of thinking, 
on the invention of idealism by Gregory of 
Nyassa. The canvas is vast, the picture ani- 
mated, the painter nonpareil. 1 

Sorabji proceeds by topic rather than by au- 
thor, and the five main sections of the book 
deal successively with five main philosophical 
issues. The book’s substance is coihposed of 
materials of three shorts: doxography, or the 
reporting of ancient views and arguments? ex- 
egesis, in which those reports are analysed and 
interpreted; and philosophy. . ! 

The philosophical patches may, I suspect, 
meet with some Criticism. A few pages are 
shallow, and there is a scattering of odd re- 
marks, eg “If Aristotle's view of Infinity Isfinit* 
ist, I believe it will be perfectly adapted for 


There are chapters on the mysticism of Ploti- ary number of ancient textson time. The famil- 

nus, on Augustine’s use of the cogito, on the iar texts — from the Presocratics, from Plato, 
discovery of occasionalism by the Islamic phi- from Aristotle - are all there. But in addition, 

losophers, on Aristotle’s analysis of thinking, Sorabji has unearthed a thousand unfamiliar 

on the invention of idealism by Gregory of passages .from a hundred unfamiliar authors — 

Nyassa. The canvas is vast, the picture ani- and he has unearthed exciting. passages from 

mated, the painter nonpareil. 1 pretty unexciting authors. In every chapter he 

Sorabji proceeds hyttpic ralh« 

Uior, and the five main aections of the book analytically minded philo- 

deai successively with five mam philosophica he s ‘ ows tha , ^ is much in 

teuea. The book’s substance is composed of the P mwl i cheveolhemos , rigorously analytical 
materials of three ijorts: doxography, or the „ decen ,i y admire . He reveals, 

reporting of ancient viewa and arguments: ex- £ r(;ference and quota tion, how the 

epsls, rn which those reports are analysed and whose g,,, significant representatives 

interpreted; and philosophy. . ! ^ ere pj at0 anc j Aristotle persisted in vivid life 

The philosophical patches may, I suspect, throughout the succeeding centuries, and how 

meet with some Criticism. A few pages are it was mou id e£ i by the Hellenistic thinkers, the 

shallow, and there is a scattering of odd re- Neoplato crisis , the, Christian fathers and the 

marks, eg “If Aristotle's view of infinity Isfinit- f Qun (jere of Islamic philosophy . His achieve- 

ist, I believe it will be perfectly adapted for ment here unparalleled. I can. flunk of no 

. Some cases”. Bub if -Aristotle's view of infinity book so. rich in esoteric learning, so full 

• fa finitist in the wav Sbrabii suaoesta (which I' - Af nltimc 


■. fa finitist in the way Sorabji suggests (which I 0 f plyras,,. 
think it is not), then itis perfectly silly . Again , ^ Alexandrian scholar Didymuswas given : 

1 the philosophical arguments sometimes travel the soubriRM® 1 TOrazep-bowelJed" in rccogfd- 
. too fast. For example rSprabji holds, codtrary t j on o{ jj, unflagging devotion to learning, 
to s hallowed tradition; that the notion of a Sorab jj is equally chalcenteric: he has read all. 
timeless God is incoherent . Why so? First we the c [ ass i ca i texts; he has ploughed through the 
are told that -“it is ha^d to see’’ how a timeless interminable Greek, commentaries oti Aristo- 
. being could think , dr, act ( then that “it Is hard to t [ e . be haS hackpd his way thfough the Neopla^ 

-,«ee the sense of ascribing*' consciousness to tonic jungles; he hasperused the massively dujl 

such a being; and finally, ten pages later, that toirtes of Augvstine and he has .combed the 
"there are serious Objections" to any such innumerable and unreadable volumes oF.the. 

’ ajeription: I am sure that Sorabji is right: ! am p at rologia Graeco, The energy and the labour 

, equally sure that his. argument f 1 - or rather his ■ gj-g astounding j .... 

i asseveration - will and should convince rid one. TOe result is -not an easy bpqk. By its sheer 

• : But these] are cavils, for the bbok ls pot meant i eri gth and density it. demands a lot. from its. 

* as-e work of philosophy. Its philosophical ek- reP 3ers. Moreover, the book h not sdlf-suffi- 
;■ . cipsuies are adjuncts to the historical matter, :^ cnt . The serious reader will have to take hiS 
■ ■ and ifthey stimillate - or even annoy-they will ^ Q f Sorabji to the library and look up the 

have; dqnd their job: . .. , , ] . texts for hitrisclf.' . v. : : i 

^ fills a Urger portion Of the book. It ! ^ : : 

Is. hot :eyeply spread: Sometimes a figurp re^ with hipj, a marv K ' ^ 
is^ydral paghs ;0.f patient. arid'iipUrteQUs . Bui he 

a^ritiori.fuU of .philological scholarship and word ?n any w nn 

• ' ‘.Ms opened up 


such a being; and finally, ten pages later, that 
"there are serious Objections’’ to any such 


(JUitk iteftenettce te 
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Michael Carver 

ALEXANDER M. HAIG JR ~ 

Cavcal: The reminiscences of General Haig, 
US Secretary of Slate from January 1981 to 
June 1982 

367pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 
0297785176 

As the title of his book implies, the former US 
Secretary of State’s reminiscences of his eight- 
een*month period in office, from January 1981 
to June 1982, are intended as a warning, as well 
as a self ‘justification. In his concluding chap- 

- •. ter, he states that the message of the book is 
.that 

The world is not as It was; the United States alone 
cannoi control history by overwhelming internation- 
al problems with its wealth, its military power, and its 
diplomatic Influence. But in concert with its friends, 
and in realistic understanding of its own interests as 
these are inextricably bound in the aspirations of 
mankind, it can act in the world according to the rule 
it lias always applied at home: that the present is the 
means of creating a better future. 

The warning is addressed to the President, to 
the principal members.of his administration, 
particularly the staff of the White House, to the 
American people, and, presumably, to any- 
body like himself who might be so unwise ns to 

- accept the post of Secretary of State under the 
arrangements currently in force for the con- 
duct of US foreign and “National Security" 
policy. It is not surprising that, as a profession- 
al soldier, Genera] Haig should emphasize that 
the principal fault of those arrangements lies in 
the lack of discipline - indeed of any structure 
to enforce discipline on the system - unless the 
President himself is prepared and able to im- 
pose it. 

Ironically, it was as assistant to Henry Kis- 
singer, when the latter, as National Security 
Adviser to .President Nixon, totally under- 
mined the position of William Rogers os 
Secretary of State, that A1 Haig acquired his 

;■ experience of the system. It was sure ly that 

; ,wWch lay behind ms determm&tioir 

that from the start there should be no doubt 
that, as far as foreign policy was concerned, the 
Secretary of State, and nobody else, was to be 
the President’s "vicar". In offering him the 
post, in a telephone call before his inaugura- 
tion, Reagan had stated that Richard, Allen, as 
National Security Adviser, would act solely as 
a "staff. coordinator". "You know ipy feeling 
about tjie : Secretary; of State",' Reagan said. 

t. “He wouldjbe the spokesman."! won’t haVe a 


repeat of the Kissinger-Rogers situation. I’ll 
look to you, Al." It was on that assurance that 
Haig accepted, and one of his first acts was to 
initiate the draft of “National Security Deci- 
sion Document 1", intended to determine a 
procedure involving the State Department, the 
National Security Adviser's office, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the White House staff. 
The draft was agreed, even by the White 
House staff, yet they never presented it to the 
President for signature, in spite of constant, 
prodding from Haig. Throughout the eighteen 
months of his tenure of the post there was 
therefore no established procedure. 

The situation which prevailed in that period' 
was not an exact repitition of the Kissinger- 
Rogers ope, for, until William Clark left the 
Stale Department, where he had been a faith- 
ful deputy to Haig, and succeeded Richard 
Allen as National Security Adviser in January 
1982, it was not the National Security Adviser 
who was Haig’s principal rival but the White 
House trio, Ed Meese, James Baker and 
Michael Deaver. Meese gets comparatively le- 
nient treatment. Baker, supported by Deaver, 
being portrayed as the real villain of the piece. 
Caspar Weinberger at Defense and Jeane 
Kirkpatrick put their oars in from time to time 
to sabotage, intentionally or unintentionally, 
the strategy or tactics of the policy Haig was 
trying to pursue, while he believed, or just 
hoped, that it was approved by the President, 
whom he seldom saw tfite-k-tfite in order to 
discuss it. He lets Mrs Kirkpatrick off lightly, 
saying that she was “merely acting according to 
the rales of the system which had at its heart an 
evidently irresistible desire to save the Presi- 
dent’s popularity even if this meant undermin- 
ing the President’s policies". When Clark be- 
came NS A, he allied himself with the White 
House staff. At a time of almost farcical confu- 
sion, when the President was at the summit 
meeting at Versailles in June 1982, with the 
Lebanon crisis at its height and the Falklands 

■ ■ S DjS .tte, iclsst , 

and his cns|s management team in Washington 
adding to the chaos, Clark's reply (o Haig’s 
complaint that the President had reversed a 
decision agreed with him was, “You’ve won a 
lot of battles in this administration, Ai; but 
you’d better understand that from now on it’s 
going to be the President's foreign policy." 

The gravamen of Haig's charge against the 
White House staff 1$ that they were primarily . 
motivated by their desire, with their' eyes on 
Reagan’s re-election for aseebnd term, to pre- 
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; Lawrence foeedman : 

GEORGE KKENNaW '’ v'V '. ' 

•• . The Nuclear Deliisfon; Soviet- American 
relations IntheAtomlcAge , 

■ 265pp. HamisH Harniitoh. £l2‘50. ! . O 
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It was to .this end that Kennan wrote his 
famous "long telegramme’’ from Moscow, a 
version of which appeared later under the 
. mysterlous name Of “X" in the influential jour- 
nal Foreign Affairs , arguing for a much more 
sober view of Soviet intention?. Despite him- 
self he Was One of the Initiators of foe Co|d 
■War, oy at least, one. of. the: first' to. appreciate 

what was going on:' ■ . . 

It is a matter^ of debate whether American 
. disillusionment with the Soviet Union would 
have occurred In any case, irrespective of milit- 
ary factors - including the new! atomic bombs 


serve his popularity: that they believed this 
depended on acting consistently with the Re- 
publican rhetoric that had brought him to the 
White House; and that the method by which 
his popularity should be maintained was con- 
stant leaks to the press (about whom Haig has 
harsh things to say). These leaks were designed 
to show the President in a favourable light and 
to take the wind out of the sails of any other 
figure who might be considered to be a rival for 
popularity, power and influence, or, perhaps, 
a Republican candidate for the 1984 Presiden- 
tial election. Haig was a prime target. He was 
not one of the Reagan clique from California. 
He had no political constituency of his own and 
was not generally popular. 

Chapter by. chapter the author describes the 
major foreign policy issues which, potential 
crisis following potential crisis, make the life of 
the American Secretary of State an almost in- 
tolerable burden - Central America, the Mid- 
dle East, Nato, the Soviet Union, arms con- 
trol, nuclear weapons, China and Taiwan, Po- 
land, and so on. Not only was Haig a tough 
workaholic, but his views on world events, on 
the policy which the United States should pur- 
sue and on the methods by which it should be 
executed, were more objective and realistic, 
more attuned to the interests of other nations, 
than those of anybody else in the administra- 
tion, including the President himself. His ex- 
perience at the highest levels of the Nixon 
administration and of Nato, combined with his 
natural ability and practical mind, saw to that. 

To the very end he proclaims strong admira- 
tion for Ronald Reagan: 

He has contributed greatly to the revival of Amer- 
ica’s confidence and pride in Itself, and in the restora- 
tion of the economy and in beginning the process of 
rebuilding the nation’s military strength. Thanks to 
the President's fundamental good judgment and his 
many acts of political courage, the United States is 
stronger now than it was in 1980, its voice is more 
clearly heard and on the whole better understood, 
and if our friends have suffered shocks and surprises, 
they have also been reassured that America will no 
long^fchoose the Sensibilities of ftt adVft&arieS'over '■ 
the interests of its allies and itself. These accomplish- 
ments abundantly justify the second term which, as 
now seems almost certain, the American people willi 
bestow on their fortieth President. 

Yet the picture he paints is a damning one: of 
a man who is the creature and the prisoner of 
his st&ff; whose view of world events is naive 
and out of date; who is unable or unwilling to 
take a grip of his administration, but relies on 
rhetoric, compromise and, at times, prevarica- 
tion to solve his problems. 


verse the militarization of East-West relations, 
and to achieve the sort of political settlement . 
that had proved to be so elusive in the 1940s, 
Thus one of his persistent themes during the 
past thirty years has been the absence of East- 
West issues that could possibly be resolved by 
war - let alorie quqlear war, 

• The other theme which figures prominently 
in these essays is the argument with those in the , 
United States who have promoted an exagger- 
ated and alarmist view of Soviet intentions and = 
capabilities. As the hawks have becoihe more 
strident, so in response has Kennan - so much 


Those who have followed the corresoW 
ence in the TLS about the sinking^? 
General Belgrano will look in vain for a I* 
tion of the truth in Haig’s account HeS 
that, on the crucial May 2, a Sunday ihVJ 
after the British had bombed Port’s^ 
President Belaunde telephoned him at h£5 
Washington “with the pro posa i that "J 
attempt be mode to stop the fighting and 
peaceful solution". After “we" h 
day on a new draft, which Belaunde 
gift for clarification" hod reduced to five 
points, 

he [Belaunde] presented these to both sida'-i 
encountered, as he said," a certain obslinanWiiS 
Argentinians. Nevertheless he gained accept^ 
principle from both sides, and on May 4 [cmSl V 
an errata slip to May 2, ie the same day] *! * 
offiem! of the Peruvian foreign ministry to 
Aires with the new paper. But while the Junta mi 
the act of considering it, the submarine HMSCbo! 
queror sank the Argentinian cruiser General Beta 
no outside the blockade zone. ^ 

He does not mention the presence of Frias 
Pym in Washington on that day, and gives oo 
evidence for the statement that both sides End 
accepted in principle President BelaundeW 
ginal proposal, whatever that may have tea 
In his account of the Falklands affair, Hia 
describes the frustration of his dealings wiA 
the Junta, Galtieri apparently being pomfet 
to deliver agreements he had prombed. He 
makes clear that the burden of his argumea 
was that, if the Junta would not agree totte 
withdrawal of their forces under a face-savmg 
formula, war was inevitable, the British 
win, and the United States would have to sup 
port them. His admiration for Mrs Thatchei, 
and his reservations about some of her Its 
confident colleagues, is evident. It was h# 
realization that the affair was not Just of kwi 
or of purely British importance, but would bet 
signal to the whole world that the democrat 
were not going to be pushed around, tlai : 
aroused his admiration. Twenty-sixyeanw- 
. .. Her the American view had been >differtai,: 
when Eden had taken the same line over fa 
Suez Canal. 

The book provides a fascinating picture of 
the world as seen from Foggy Bottom, ll 
dorses the conclusion one reached after read- 
ing Henry Kissinger’s massive volumes:, tbaii 
is a miracle if any consistent American forest 
policy results from the confusion of the struf 
gle for power in Washington DC, and that, a 
Al Haig insists, the essential need is'to develop 
a structure which can impose discipline upon M- 
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of the nuejear arms race in these pages com 
pares neither in quantity nor quality with the 
discussion on East- West relations. A further 
weakness is that other features of the interna- 
tionol scene do not got anything tike the sarpe 
attention as the core US-Soviet relationship-' 
This is particularly true when.lt comes to!jhf 
role of European countries. Kenrian tdnds tj 
present them as having pulled the U ni,e ? 
States into a confrontation with the Soviet U* 
ion that it might otherwise have a voided, 1 In* 
couple of awkward pieces on Poland their c9 
certain insensitivity to the, position of 
Poles. This leads to! the suspicion that in.P? 
desire tp reduce the risks of iuperpowef.?®! 
flict he would encourage all Europeans to 
their interests and instincts in chdek; 
concentration on the supe^wqrs. : and F 

sense of the lost opportunities of the 
makp ope suspect he believes that.if obry 
process of | militarization; set in radrion fhen^. 
and in particular the develobmeht of the aw* -.,; 
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and in particular the development ot meu^ ,,. 
.lear arseqals and the doctrine? this haseoWW - .^ 
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: . hopes: the Russians, of Ui?lr hopes for some sort qf 
political conquest over the remainder of pufope' in 
the wake of whai'they, supposed would be i he. Uni- 
lateral withdrawn! of Anierioaii armed forces froth: 
the continent; the. Americans,' 1 of thejr fafoous 
v- dre^njs of ti-happy afidxburiimy tiQUabdraUouwiih 
Moscow ip foe restqrajipiiof prospdrfoi arid stahjijiy. 
in Eutt^i J ifohg fitforinfiite; f 
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- could be reversed, it would-be pos?iP |e 
the. world on the path it might ju?t • 

lowed those three-and-a-half decades 8 ^ 0 .'r n ; ■ ' 

- George Kennan commands . : 

1 through his eloquence, experience and ; 

ity. Unfortunately one realizes towards t* 1 ® ™ fj, 
■- of this hook that this is not quite - 
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Intrusions of mind 


Along new paths 


Ge offrey Marshall 

GEORGE F. WILLS 

Statecraft as Soulcraft: What government does 
186pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 

029778362 9 

By and large American conservative theorists 
write more interestingly than American radic- 
als. Possibly there are fewer of them. The left 
are eager scribblers whilst many mute inglo- 
rious Milton Friedmans never lay pen to paper. 

George F, Wills’s Godkin lectures on "Soul- 
craft" may stir up some initial doubts, though. 
His publishers claim that they constitute “a 
profound inquiry into the national character 
and destiny of the United States which will 
sterile and challenge those who read it”. Can 
this possibly be so? Probably it can. Those who 
do not read it are certain to remain unstartled. 
Nevertheless it sounds an ambitious claim, and 
one that seems disproportionate to the synop- 
sis that follows. This suggests first that the 
principle of self-interest is not an adequate 
spring of action and that it leads to self-indulg- 
ence and is generally a bad thing; secondly that 
a mixed economy and governmental restraint 
on free enterprise form a suitable goal for con- 
servative governments; and thirdly that the 
state should aim at justice, social cohesion and 
material strength. 

These are however lectures designed to be 
delivered face to face, not a meticulous foot- 
noted treatise. George Wilis is the author of an 
earlier work entitled The Pursuit of Happiness 
and Other Sobering Thoughts, and when we 
read that he spends a lot of time thinking about 
baseball and intends to explain why both it and 
politics are nobler enterprises than are today 
generally understood the spirit lifts a little. 

So on to Statecraft as Soulcraft. What is it 
and what does George Wills want the state to 
. do? In part soulcraft has to assuage the ache of 
life with a stationary frontier. “The persistent 
melancholy beneath the skin of American life" 
is brought on by having arrived not long ftgo oh 
an empty continent and only recently surren- 
dered a belief in infinite possibility. - 
Something also of the essence of conserva- 
tive soulcraft is conveyed apothegmatically 
(“Parents do not think that in the long run we 
are all dead"; “All of us have been around for 
as long as we can remember” - and so on). But 
much of it is straightforward prescription about 
the proper role of the state. Here we search for 
due? about what the political soulcraftsman 
ought to do. One thing that it seems he may do 
is delegate his role of primary instructor to 
non-state institutions. But what is the subst- 
ance of the instruction? We know that it has as 
its aim the nurturing of people so that they can 
becomfbrtable and competent in society. Soul- 
craft perpetuates government by legitimizing 
notions of its origins and mission. It begins to 
sound like the lectures at some army rehabilita- 
tion centre. But what does it say? Predsely arid 
in detail what does it say? • 

. In general it is intended to convey the mes^ 
sage that public interests should get preference 


Y : : 


over private interests. Since the onset of mod- 
ernity (say 1750), it is argued, government has 
inculcated the necessity of appealing to in- 
terests. This seems to be stretching things 
rather. It Is philosophers, if anybody, who have 
gone on about the public benefits of pursuing 
private interest. Governments can hardly be 
said to have neglected appeals to the common 
good and general welfare. 

But now we get to what may be the crux of 
soulcraft. It has to do with the prudent intru- 
sion of mind into the swirl of events. Many 
recent conservative thinkers have been keen to 
get the state and the citizens’ minds together. 
But it usually ends in a miftldle. 

The first bit of the muddle here appears 
when it is argued that recent* trends in legisla- 
tion have seen a decline in the endeavours of 
governments to influence social values. Exam- 
ples given are laws permitting abortion, licens- 
ing obscenity, encouraging homosexuality and 
diminishing the hold of religion. But why 
should these be treated as evidence of the 
“steady withdrawal of the law from the 
citizen's state of mind"? Suppose the law were 
to require compulsory abstinence from sexual 
activity or compulsory church attendance. 
Would that signify any closer juxtaposition of 
law and mind, or just the promotion of diffe- 
rent types of mental and physical activity? 

Further confusion threatens when the many 
vices for which soulcraft is a remedy are men- 
tioned as if they were connected parts of a 
single state of affairs. The soulcraftsman re- 
jects such views as that law is not concerned 
with internal beliefs or the inner life; that 
preoccupation with the physical world may 
lead to neglect of the moral world; that “moral 
opinions are none of the government’s busi- 
ness"; that there is a legitimate sphere of pri- 
vate morality; that “the government cannot 
legislate morality”; and that the government 
should be neutral in major conflicts between 
social values. But these are not the same or 
necessarily related beliefs and need separate 
discussion. Some also are misrepresented. Mr 
Justice Frankfurter, for example, is scolded for 
saying that "Law has no concern with the inner 
life of man". But this bit of rhetoric (delivered 
in the Gobitis Flag Salute case) was mainly 
meant to underpin the view that religious be- 
liefs should not exempt citizens from com- 
plying with common legal obligations not 
aimed at religious suppression. Whether right 
or wrong it is more in harmony with soulcraft 
than inconsistent with it. Similar flourishes 
often occur in judicial rhetoric. If a Supreme 
Court judge says that the government should 
“keep out of the sphere of intellect” , the belief 
that the law should keep out of the citizen’s 
private concerns or bis right to free expression 
does not imply tjiat government may not ever 
or often be property concerned with the 
citizen’s mind or morals. Why otherwise would 
the state provide free education, or Imprison 
thieves fot dishonesty? 

if soulcraft is the “citizenry working on it- 
self*' to produce a shared political philosophy 
the : philosophy is an incomplete one. AS It 
stands it : is intelligent, cheerful and 
goOdhearted but evasive^ • . . ; 


H. G. Nicholas 

NELSON W. POLSBY 

Political Innovation In America: The politics of 
policy initiation 

185pp. Yale University Press. £16.50. 

0 300 03089 4 

STEVEN J. ROSENSTONE, ROYL. BEHKarffi 
EDWARD H. LAZARUS 

Third Parties in America: Citizen response to 
major party failure 

266pp. Princeton University Press. £23.20. 
(paperback, £6.40). 

0 691 07673 1 

Nelson Polsby has tried his hand at producing a 
typology of American political innovations and 
elucidating their causes, promoters and pro- 
cesses. He does not lack material. The New 
Frontier, the New Deal, theNew Freedom, the 
New Nationalism, the New South - such slo- 
gans and programmes are eloquent testimony 
to the popularity of innovation as an American 
ideal. In a universe of such diversity, a task of 
this kind requires a blend of boldness and sen- 
sitivity which he is exceptionally well equipped 
to supply. He has sought to reduce the intrinsic 
unmanageability of his material by restricting 
himself to major innovations, such as represent 
a substantial break with pre-existing be- 
haviour, and which also have Insting consequ- 
ences. Furthermore, he has confined his in- 
quiry to the period since 1945. On this basis he 
has selected eight instances of policy innova- 
tion ranging from the launching of the Truman 
Doctrine to the establishment of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. In justifying this selection 
Professor Polsby displays what might be re- 
garded as an excessive deference to sociologi- 
cally-minded critics who look for a greater de- 
gree of precision than the subject-matter can 
sustain, and in the process muddies his usually 
crisp exposition with a needless amount of so- 
cial science jaTgon. But foT thfc essentlalcoTeof 
his examination he is content to settle for mod- 
est probabilities, for clues ■ and tendencies 
rooted in the messy real world, and to tease 
out, in wotkmanlike language, the likely Im- 
plications of his investigations. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an analy- 
sis of the actual -processes of innovation; com- 
paratively little is said of the first stage of in? 
novation, the hatching of a new idea. Polsby 
doubtless agrees at heart . with Richard Sc am- 
nion’s contention that “there really aren't any 
new solutions ■. Most good ideas have 
already been thought of." The notion of 
"novelty” here can be artbiguous j for instance, 
the Truman Doctrine in its time and pjace was 
a novel departure in American foreign policy, 
but was not at all a novel weapon hi tile 
armoury of diplomacy. Polsby is not much 
interested in (he transmission of political 
innovation - the role, for example, of Euro- 
pean 'governments in pioneering -national 
health services or social security. Here his 
self-imposed restriction of period may have 
exacted a price: a time-span which took in thit 
greatest of all phases of American political 


innovation, the New Deal, might have focused 
attention more on this aspect, among others. 

The main thrust of Political innovation in 
America is on the second stage in the innova- 
tory process, “incubation” - how the idea pas- 
ses from being an aspiration of an individual or 
a group and becomes part of the active agenda 
of national politics. To the English reader this 
may well be .the most revealing part of the 
inquiry, for it is at this point that the contrast 
between the American and the British political 
systems and in particular their handling of 
issues and crises becomes most apparent. 

In Britain the comparatively orderly proces- 
ses of cabinet, parliamentary and party govern- 
ment take control of the innovation when the 
time is judged to be ripe for it, and subject it to 
the discipline and (very occasionally) the stim- 
ulus of the party programmers, the bureau- 
cracy, the cabinet and the whips. Progression 
from Royal Commission to Statute Book may 
be sluggish but if it once gets under way it is 
almost certain to hold its course, with few un- 
foreseen hazards. By contrast the American 
innovation has as exciting a history as the Perils 
of Pauline, with an outcome infinitely less pre- 
dictable. The roles played in its evolution by 
politician and official, expert and layman, in- 
terest group and pnrty leadership, are re- 
peatedly blurred and confused, and that indis- 
pensable Washington institution, the lawyer as 
political or administrative middleman, is con- 
spicuously active. Indeed when Polsby comes 
to gather up his conclusions, it is to the relative- 
ly quiet figures such as the “adaptors, policy 
entrepreneurs, brokers, incubators” that he is 
disposed to attach the most importance. 

One of the components of the American 
system that at fiTst glance might have been 
expected to be a source of innovation is the 
third party. What, after all, in view of their 
consistent record of electoral failure, arc third 
parties for, but to be the champions of ideas 
whose time has not yet come? Yet in fact, as 
the authors of Third Parties in America show, 
they are seldom real innovators. Even the Pro- 
hibition Party had less to do with the passing of 
the Eighteenth Amendment than the Anti-Sa- 
loon League (though it may, surprisingly, take 
some credit for promoting women’s suffrage). 
The, poor third party is indeed by definition 
doomed to failure, in that if any part of its 
programme looks realisable one (or both) of the 
two main parties will steal it. And yeti leap 
year after leap year, the third parties persist. 
This, plus foe rounded cosiness of the subject- 
matter, makes them a recurrently attractive 
topic for students of politics. Steven .Rosen- 
stone and his colleagues do not have very much 
ta^dd to the accepted wisdom on the subject, 
nor is theirstudy written with much elegance or 
edge.. But they provide a convenient potted 
account of third parties in American history 
and a dear description of the way in which the 
dice have, been loaded against their success. 
Opinions .will differ about the value of their 
theoretical section with its unsurprising conclu- 
sion that “when certain motivations to vote for 
a minor party candidate are high, and the con- 
attaints against doing go are low, citizens will 
start down the third party path". . , 
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In back of the shop 


Hugh Kenner 


NOEL RILEY FITCH she didn’t i 

Sylvia Beach and The Lost G enerat ton: A Moore said 

history of literary Paris in the twenties and to regret 

thirties famous sho| 

447pp. Souvenir Press. £14.95. 1941. The bi 

0284649973 Paris, of a 1 

■ So we’re t 

Nancy Woodbridge Beach, bom in 1887 in Bald- make the s 
more, later chose to be Sylvia, perhaps after told, and Ni 
her father, the Rev Sylvester Beach. Was she one has heai 
obliquely reaching for a masculine identity? We leam t< 
“Whether from my Puritan ancestry or purita- trustworthy 
nical upbringing - once when I was in my early are trivial, t 

teens my mother told me ‘never to let a man Thus, of 7 
touch me’ - I was always physically afraid of plimenti, yc 
men.” That is from an unpublished portion of .T. S. Eliot 
her memoirs, one major source for this biogra- had read ** 

phy. Her papers are in the rare book collection Pound then 

at Princeton University, and the reason the poem and re 
library thought them worth acquiring is of plimenti" sa 
course that Sylvia Beach and her Paris book- porating bl 
shop, Shakespeare & Co., are inextricable That is pert 
from twentieth-century literary history. Not- text of Pour 
ably, Shakespeare & Co. was the publisher of Christmas E 
Ulysses. It's hard to believe she was ever afraid ary, 24. Thi 
of anything. the record. 

Her biographer is blessedly incurious about years.) 
the physical - thus when Sylvia moves in with Or Pounc 
Adrienne Monnier late in 1920, the narrative Joyce's poer 
mises not an eyebrow. Keeping a respectful the Land,' J 
distance from its subject’s private life, it con- about the di 
veys a clear sense of her individuality: wiry, his first no\ 
angularly beautiful, quick, direct, principled - given Pound 
an expatriate who, unlike Gertrude Stein, for, and sent 

The iron magnolia 


mingled freely with the French and spoke their 
language with idiomatic wit. When she tired, as 
she inevitably did, of exactions such as Joyce's, 
she didn’t seek ways to renege - Marianne 
Moore said of her that she never “allowed logic 
to regret over-charity”. She opened her 
famous shop in late 1919 and closed it only in 
1941. The book ends with her death in 1962 (in 
Paris, of a heart attack). 

So we’re told much that’s new. Inevitably, to 
make the story complete, much else is also 
told, and Noel Riley Fitch's handling of whnt 
one has heard before erodes one's confidence. 
We leam to expect local liveliness, but not 
trustworthy potted history. Though instances 
are trivial, their effect mounts up. 

Thus, of The Waste Land typescript: “‘Com- 
pliment!, you bitch . . cried Ezra Pound to 
.T. S. Eliot on Christmas Eve (1921) after he 
had read ‘The Waste Land*. The midwife 
Pound then blue-pencilled out a third of the 
poem and returned It to Eliot.” No, the “Com- 
plimenti" saluted Eliot's new' version, incor- 
porating blue-pencil aid already rendered. 
That is perfectly obvious from the published 
text of Pound’s letter. (And the date was not 
Christmas Eve 1921 but a month later, Janu- 
ary, 24. This less well-known fact I insert for 
the record. It’s been in print for over ten 
years.) 

Or Pound to Joyce: “When he asked for 
Joyce's poem T Hear an Army Charging Upon 
the Land,' Joyce sent it to him, complaining 
about the difficulty he was having publishing 
his first novel . ...” But Yeats had already 
given Pound the poem - all Joyce was asked 
for, and sent, was permission to reprint It. This 
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‘ ROBERT BUSH 

• Grace King; Southern destiny 
' : ??V™yJ^lslhiurState University Press; • ; I ’ 1 '; 1 * 1 

0 S™' ” > 2 peddl« prejudice is perhaps condemned in do. happen quickly, complex things sharply, ouie! 

TV " :~r — P P.^ she Mkcable, for she made many things emphatically. An endnote I can’t resist 

Grace King, described in this biography as “an friendships with , for instance, Mark Twain citing pertains to the fact that Ulysses was tvoe- 

exceiEent mi nor writer”, was also a paradigm of whom she visited in Tuscany, with selected set by hand: ‘“There had been typesettine 

the !ron magnolia or intransigent Southern Y “nK«es, and with French writers whose machines for thirty-odd years’ exclaims Hndt 

lady. She lived her life in New Orleans and died f alons she frequented in Paris. Diaries and Kenner.” What our author represents as ex- 

therein 1932 at the age of eighty, leaving thir- [ eI ters allow Professor Bush to track her close- clamation I feel privileged to call simple adduc- 

teen bdoks of fiction and popular regional his- tyr catching her in touchingly intimate nio< tion of fact. 

• tory . Her father had been a Confederate [ nents a f when, aged thiity-t^o, she writes to Pieced, much of it, from the plcturesaue bits 

lawyer and, though the family was Protestant, her ae w|y married sister; “Nature is a puzzle to of existing, books, Sylvia Beach and Vie Lnit 

:2£S C was , eduM tod at Catholic Creole ; don't unraVel sophe of the my$te- Generation resembles on many pages a hectic 

sphobls, spoke French and.macie three trips to : nohs.doingsofhfe for me, I : .* ,-sHall go down party where topers still circulate whom we’H 

.Ejfrppe. Sbe had tittle time, for the EngUsK. . ***** pave unihfdnned.” Shortens sym- thought had bL n ejecteJTong at H^e's 

.^.remMed her of Yankees and, like them , ' . Pathetically to a Northern feminist but is back Robert McAlmon, for instance® sXboasti™ 

^ her ‘ W® 18 'about ’which' =. °M<?nn When discussing the feminist’s half- that when he typed pari of.'TeneloD^hl 

^ feltdefenslve ■- such as 'the negro ques- sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose “black, changed the order of items. "Years hter I 

’ E *‘ slavcs her stQries enduringly : dragon-like book” was held to have preoipi- asked Joyce if he had noticed that I’d altered 

faithful to ex-masters ahd often their, sole . ,atcsl *he , war.. the mvstic arraiwflmi.ni 1° l 

,S -° s d ^ p,0y tbis definift S :. Her city fascinated her. Shp wrote a blpgra- and he said Ww* he had, but agrped wit^my 
•thSSe^dflS he^LTer h fo ^ ita Mn den* histo^ bf.the dty £, ^fWlnt." When McAlmon flS printed thall 
i Northerner’* ^ot^r of its Creole famlUeSjaiid collaborated tal ® hi ^938 he may have b^en unaware that 

SW*'- 1 ?h 8 It was all probably holograph sheets still existed, or un- 

7 «’' tid fiVFKd • , therapeutic and brought in much needed <ash^' «g"«rned..Iest anybody check them. Collate 

• ,» said King, had . stabbed the city in the . for she was practicat tooV having ; been ! though, Harts Walter Qabfor did, for Ws 

. forthcomjncf p^itiriri rtf ,, 


™ reToseVhiScnl STfc V^ 0 " “ ° ne " hour 

writhe, but a P dap^ Je^ning to pSge ter Zlfll S’ "7 FT - * “f Ufymi 
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happen quickly, complex things sharply, quiet 
things emphatically. An endnote I can’t resist 
citing pertains to the fact that Ulysses was type- 
set by hand: ‘“There had been typesetting 
machines for thirty-odd years’, exclaims Hugh 
Kenner.” What our author represents as ex- 
clamation I feel privileged to call simple adduc- 
tion of fact. 

Pieced, much of it, from the picturesque bits 
of existing, books, Sylvia Beach and The Lost 
Generation resembles on many pages a hectic 
party where topers still circulate whom we’d 
thought had beep ejected long ago. Here's 
Robert McAlmon, for instance, still boasting 
that when he typed pari of “Penelope” he 
changed the order of items. "Years later I 
asked Joyce if he had noticed that I’d altered 
the mystic arrangement of Molly’s thought, 
and he said that he had, but agreed 'with my 
Viewpoint.” When McAlmon first printed that 
tale in W3B he may have b^en unaware that 
Joyces holograph sheets still existed, or un- 
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W.W.ROSTOW 

The Barbaric Counter-Revolution: Cause and 
cure 

126pp. University of Texas Press. £11.85. 

0292707495 

A few months ago, W.W.Rostow, an accom- 
plished economic historian, was tempted to 
don the robes of the economic medicine-man 
and to produce for us an analysis of the cause 
of our economic afflictions and a plan for their 
cure. And it must be granted that he writes far 
better than most professional economists. He 
moves at a brisk pace and expresses himself 
with clarity and conviction. By frequent enun- 
ciation of short lists of causes and conse- 
quences. suggestive of close and systematic 
thinking, the outline of his arguments is 
impressed on the mind of the attentive reader. 

Nobody has ever accused Rostow of lack of 
ambition. His opening paragraph, somewhat 
reminiscent of that of the Communist Mani- 
festo. announces that “the advanced industrial 
countries of the Western World are in the grip 
of a barbaric counter-revolution", one that is 
eroding their “physical and social infrastruc- 
ture", “driving the developing regions into a 
potentially explosive phase of stagnation, and 
threatening the precarious equilibrium of a 
fragile, divided global community in a thermo- 
nuclearage”. As he perceives it, his short book 
presents a plan designed to overcome the coun- 
ter-revolution and “to generate civilized poli- 
cies for the 1980s and beyond”. 

This so-called counter-revolution Rostow 
associates with the restrictive monetary poli- 
cies currently being followed by Western coun- 
tries and dates its beginning from the imposi- 
tion of strict controls on the money supply by 
the Federal Reserve Bank in October 1979. 
Rostow’s analysis is in fact conducted largely in 
terms of American experience and economic 
policies, with particular attention being paid to 
the period 1979-1982/3. 

His Chapter Two tells us “How We Got 
There: 1951-1981” and in doing so compares 
the growth rates in the various industrial coun- 
tries for different periods, more pertinently for 
the periods 1950-73, which averaged close to 
4 per cent per capita per annum, and 1973-79, 
during which the average had fallen to 2 per 
cent. In subsequent years it was still lower, 
especially in the United States where it was 
r negative in the years 1981 and 1982. The 
critical year, according to Rostow , was 1983/84 
when oil prices quadrupled and grain prices 
. rose by about 50 per cent. The resulting 
increase in the cost of living accelerated the 
j incipient wage-push inflation, forced up in- 
! terest. rates, and undermined business confi- 
dence. 

In ihesame and the following chapter, there 
follows an account of what Rostpw sees as 
: modelled and indecisive policies, pursued by 
1 successive US administrations, which exacer- 
! bated the country's economic difficulties- He is 
particularly scathing of the “supplyrsidefs", 

, who urged federal tax cuts as a means of ex- 

■ pending the economy and increasing its tax 
revenue, and of the attempt* made to Reduce 

1 federal expenditures . Aty>ve all, he is. critical 
i the application of .monetarism in a bid to 
; “squeeze inflation out of the economy", the 
i , officacy of which policy was later supposed by 
| monetarists to depend upon the creation of an 
; atmosphere of “rational expectations” . ; 

■ Chapter Four details tbe pertinent events of 
: . the years 1981-83 during which unqtnploy- 
| blent, frotn being below 6 per cent in 1979, rose 
i ffoin If/ii per cent to; TO. per cent, while the 

inflatfon ^ate, oyer, 10 per cent in 1980, fell 
f fro |h .9,ppr,cent ’to abpilt 5 per cent. It was 
towards the end of. this, period that the 
| Ahisricari economy seeqied ,tp b« stuejeon the 
i. - herns of a dilemma. Taking as unavoidable the 
jj. terel of military expenditure, the growth in 
v; welfare expenditures to support, millions , of 
v f a ^.ti^ jwithOut ' w9I■fc , entailed huge .federal 
!; : de flri(g , which could be . financed (without a 
MW® increase' in liquidity) only by raising 
| v . *hterejt;y rates so high as to discourage the 
P^yate investment believed .nepessary for 
{SWfoyf: and.inoidehtajly, strenghtening the 
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American economy would be possible without 
also activating the latent inflationary potential. Ed 

The last two chapters of this absorbing book, — 

along with a brief Conclusion, tell us, in the NE/ 
words of the title of Chapter Six, “What is to be Th® 

Done" in order to return to the beatific econo- 910 
mic state of high employment and sustained 939. 
economic growth. Among the policies advo- 
cated is the fostering of what Rostow calls "The Net 

Fourth Industrial Revolution" - microelec- his 
tronics, communications, “offshoots of gene- loci 
tics”, lasers, robots, new synthetics - while we< 
rehabilitating the older basic industries. There Pot 
will have to be massive investment in the long I 
neglected public capital sector in order to exc 
restore and renew the vital infrastructure of the the 

American economy - the roads, highways, wit 
bridges, dams, the water supplies, the sewage pri 
systems, the pollution controls. wh 

Above all, a comprehensive incomes policy gui 
supported by government, labour, and the tio: 
business community, has to replace monetary tra 
policy as the means of preventing inflation, bu; 
This, of course, is the lynch-pin necessary to att 
support his other proposals, and the dozen or vai 
so pages devoted to its discussion do not sta 
perhaps go far enough to dispel all scepticism ou 
even though he does recognize the chief diffi- coi 
cutties in creating the necessary consensus. In oh 
particular, Rostow’s reference to the experi- ev 
ence of Japan and Germany in being able co 
apparently to combine equitable wage-price 
controls with flexibility is far from being per- of 
suasive. The period of seeming success, for one da 

thing, is far too short for plausible conclusions wi 

to be drawn. For another their economic re- sU 
cord owed something to their limited military pa 
' budgets. Again, being the two major defeated pa 
powers and anxious for reinstatement in the 
comity of nations, both made efforts to impress ; 
the world by their honest industry and political 
/ moderation. At any rate, the feasibility of an 

* all-embracing incomes policy is less assured for 
i countries such as Britain and the US where, 

c until recently at least, organized labour has v 
3 been more turbulent and incorrigibly opportu- 
nistic. : 

t Withou t taking issue with the outline of Ros- ( 

5 tow’s critique | it is possible to take a broader 

' and more cynical view of economic events since j 

r the Second World War. For thirty years or so f 

> following the end of the war, annual real wages j 

, rose without respite. This trend was initially a 'j 

r necessary consequence of the recovery of pro- 
, ductive capacity in the wake of so much des- \j 
s truction, aided, especially in the case of Ger- 
: many and Japan, by American capital. It con- 

* tinuance may be explained with the benefit of 
s inspired hindsight by a number of factors none 

I of which, however, could properly be called 
t inevitable. So long a run of unprecedented 

* economic luck not only created an atmosphere 
of confidence^ shared by economists as well as 
governments and businessmen, but was in- 

b strumental in generating that “revolution of 
s expectations” which transformed the attitudes 
y of working populations the world over and 
gave rise to a seemingly irresistible wage 
s momentum. The seed of inflation had been 
sown and the plant was already in bud well 
before 1973. Even in the absence of the steep 
x rise in oil prices and the adverse movement la 
e the, terms of trade In the years 1973/4, the 
t) inflation would have accelerated. .- J . 
o Whether this interpretation of events' is 
e plausible or not, it IS certainly possible that ho 

y economic policy short of heavy and prolonged 
n unemployment could have checked the spirall- 
ing power of what was essentially a wage-push 
jf inflation. Although the monetarist analysis is 
j- suspect and monetarists failed to anticipate the 
ie extent of the unemployment that was to occur, 

ie the restrictive financial policies followed by 

II monetarist-influenced governments in Britain 
is and America succeeded in generating drtem- 
le pldyment on A scale: massive ehoiigh to damp 

ie the milltaht ardour of the labour unions and 80 . 

ie allow the Inflation rate to setile at a more man- 
ia ageable figure. J/ r * ' 

3 f But the crucial question remains: in this new 

ai synthetic, ’ high-tech *orld of Instant ton)- , 
a' manication and supersensitivity to wage ;jgf : 
ig ferenti&ls, obsessed also With unrealizable; 
ie norms of social equity, still giddy- w»‘h insafi- 
[>r able aspirations- and prone to populist press- • 
ie ures and ethnic disaffection - in such a wofld js ’■ 

to it possible to enjoy.a high level of employment ; 
ill . without greaf risfepf Ighitihg anotherrayaglpg: . 

r, .. • .•Yy.-riiy'.iif! » { J*y- * ' " ’ * : • ' .; *• ; 


Edmund Fawcett 

NEALR. PEIRCE and JERRY HAGSTROM 
The Book of America: Inside 50 states today 
910pp. Norton. £19.95. 

(1393016390 

Neal R. Peirce’s great strength as a journalist is 
his wide and detailed knowledge of stale and 
local government, about which he writes a 
weekly column syndicated by the Washington 
Post. 

Peirce is the author of a series of 
excellent political guides to the United States; 
the first, 77ie Megastates (1972), which dealt 
with the ten most populous states, is now out of 
print and many of the eight regional volumes 
which followed later are difficult to find. These 
guides are lightened by snatches of conversa- 
tion with the people he interviewed on his 
travels - mayors, governors, union leaders, 
businessmen and businesswomen. Part of the 
attraction of these books is that they caught the 
variety of the American regions and took each 
state as far as possible on its own terms, with- 
out making empty comparisons. Peirce had a 
common theme to hold them together in the 
old question: “Who runs this place?". Wher- 
ever he went, he tried to tease out the 
connections of money and political power. 

Although not advertised as such. The Book 
of America amounts to an abridgment and up- 
dating of Peirce’s earlier series. The trouble 
with it is not difficult to spot. It covers fifty 
states and the District of Columbia in 910 
pages, while The Megastates alone ran to 745 
pages. The Book of America is so packed with 


facts and figures - on their own an undeniable 
virtue - that it is hurried and cramped. In- 
teresting small states get only a dozen pages or 
less. The geography, history, and politics of 
each state is briefly summarized, but, irrita- 
tingly, not always in that order. California gets 
the longest treatment, but even seventy-three 
pages is not enough and the section on Los 
Angeles is particularly disappointing. The best 
chapters are on medium-sized states like Penn- 
sylvania or Ohio. Too often, though, the text 
degenerates into lists. There is no time to step 
back to make sense of the flood of fact. A 
garbled account of the career of the controver- 
sial city planner, Ed Logue, is scattered in the 
entries on three different slates. Water, a prob- 
lem throughout the West, is only dwell on 
under California. Anecdotes which give the 
flavour of a state are rare. And as if the authors 
had suddenly got instructions from their edi- 
tors to make the book useful to tourists, there 
are baffling district-by-district descriptions of 
some big cities. Peirce visited the states he 
wrote about for the earlier books. The fore- 
word says, evasively, that The Book of Amer- 
ica “grew out of years of travel”. By the feel of 
it, not many of those cities were revisited. 

Much of the” information presented here can 
be better found elsewhere, in Michael 
Barone’s. Ahna/wc of American Politics , for 
example, which covers the United States by 
congressional district and provides n mass of 
useful statistics for each one in tables that do 
not clutter the text. Like Peirce's earlier 
guides, Barone’s book is treasured and its sec- 
tions torn out of it by campaign journalists, 
travelling light, but then a new edition comes 
out every two years. 
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eric foner =— 

Nothing But Freedom: Emancipation and its 
legacy 

142pp. Louisiana State University Press 
£12.70. 
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NANCY J. WEISS 

Farewell lo the Party of Lincoln: Black politics 

in the age of FDR 

333pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press 
£28.20 (paperback, £10.20). 

0691047030 

Until recently, little attention has been paid lo 
the comparative history of emancipation and 
its aftermath, whereas the institution of slavery 
and the race relations bound up with it have 
produced important comparative studies. Var- 
ious explanations may be offered for this neg- 
lect. The struggle against slavery was dramatic 
and frequently heroic, while the defence of the 
indefensible, for example in the American 
South, sometimes took an elaborate and chal- 
lenging form. By contrast, abolition often 
seemed almost anti-climactic, bringing dismay 
and disillusionment to all concerned. Moreov- 
er, historians in the United States were for a 
long time understandably concerned with 
celebrating the special character of n country 
which in part originated in the rejection of 
Europe , and drew much of its confidence from 
a belief in American exceptionalism. The de- 
termination with which Americans have dis- 
tinguished between European colonialism and 
their own expansionism, for example, still dis- 
roncerts European students coming to Amer- 
ican history for the first time. Yet the primary 
value of comparative history is. ironically, that 
jt points up what is distinctive about particular 
histonca 1 acperiences; and this is certainly one 
°f the achievements of Eric Foner's elegant 
and tightly, argued Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures, now published under the title No- 
:■ .Frfipdoffl, .... 

In nls three lectures, Foner looks first at the 
legacy of slavery in Haiti and the British Carib- 
bean. and at the “emancipation of land from 
black ownership" in British southern and east- 
ern Africa. Having examined (he key issues 
between the emancipated, their former mas- 
ters and metropolitan authority - “state-spon- 
sored Immigration , laws regulating labor, taxa- 

S, thc ******* of justice, and the 
statutory definition of property rights" - he 


then takes up these questions in the post-aboli- 
_ t j on United States. The final essay is an analy- 
sis of their resolution at the local level during 
Reconstruction among rice-workers in South 
Carolina. What emerges as distinctive about 
the American freedmen is their political rights, 
however difficult these proved to exercise and 
retain; and a degree of political power in turn 
buttressed black efforts to achieve economic 
autonomy. What emerges as distinctive about 
the larger American situation is its political 
complexity and the existence of some white 
support for “black Reconstruction”. Con- 
versely, the comparative method also shows 
that post-emancipation struggles in all the 
areas under review had similar consequences: 
they confirmed the resilience of the old ruling 
classes, ensured the survival of a modified form 
of plantation agriculture, and eventually left 
the freedmen trapped by various forms of eco- 
nomic exploitation and racial segregation. 

At this point, Foner seems close to recent 
theorists who have minimized the consequ- 
ences of emancipation. But he none the less 
makes his case both for the uniqueness and 
radicalism of Reconstruction, following the 
great black scholar and activist W. E. B. Du 
Bois.to whose memory Nothing But Freedom 
is dedicated. Furthermore, Foner shows clear- 
ly that blacks knew their own business, as does 
Nancy Weiss’s work on their voting behaviour 
dunng the New Deal. Black slaves in the Un- 
ited States may not have had the same “right" 
to extensive provision grounds as their coun- 
terparts in the Caribbean, yet in due course the 
freedmen of both regions showed their deter- 
mination to reassert and then augment their 
traditional rights. The Southern blacks' sense 
of what was owed to them in freedom resulted, 
among other things, in a desire for land and! 
failing that, a preference for share-cropping 
over supervised wage labour. If these were not 
necessarily the best priorities when viewed 
simply ,n pecuniary terms, they indicated the 
Wacks strong desire to control their own time 
and labour. Along the way, Foner provides us 
With fascinating insights into. the relatively ne R - | 

lected debates over fencing laws and hunting 
and fishing rights in the post-emancipation 
South , and into the solidarity of the Jow-coun- 1 
try black community. i 

In her study of American blacks in the 1930s s 

when the precarious gains of Reconstruction 1 
had. been lost, Nancy Weiss, like Foner, fo- 1 
cuses upon economic issues rather than race f 
relations, though' the latter are not Ignored, r 
She does so for the very good reason that the 1 


Democrats’ record on race was poor and blacks 
knew it. Far from being misled by the rhetoric 
and symbolism of the New Deal, blacks trans- 
ferred their political allegiance from the Re- 
publicans to F.D.R. because they obtained 
some economic benefits from New Deal mea- 
sures, and he was their brightest political op- 
tion. The realism of black voters is shown by 
the fact that the better-off among them were 
the last to desert the Republican party, having 
the least need for New Deal aid, and by the way 
in which blacks supported the President, he- 
forethey overwhelmingly supported his party. 

This is not to underestimate the symbolic 
importance of certain factors in the black ex- 
perience during the New Deal: political pat- 
ronage that they had not formerly enjoyed, the 
black cabinet, the genuine concern of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and the personal magnetism of the 
racially conservative and politically calculating 
President. Indeed, Roosevelt inherited the 
mantle of Abraham Lincoln and he, like Lin- 
coln, entered into political mythology as “a 
hero, a father figure, a saviour, and a messiah" 
to black people. Roosevelt's unwillingness to 
upset the Southern wing of his party by tackling 
the lynching, segregation and disfranchise- 
ment of blacks did not prevent his emergence 
as a hero in times which demanded one, and 
when he was the best available candidate, any 
more than Lincoln’s ambivalence on race and 
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Slow progress towards emancipation 
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principal New Deal actors on the SX" 
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and the white humnnitntions havin.,J? 
as theydared After all, Congress S 
an anti-iynching bill, while the poStaJS 
out awed as a requirement forvmiagtaJ 
al elections until 1964. Nor wss there S 

whTJ V °.. rld War> a situat ™ atoS 

which blacks could gain additional pottd 
leverage. A Republican campaign adwfej 
ment in 1936 invited "coloured voters' 1 io&o 
their resentment against the New & 
Democratic Admin istration’s brutal irnjfc 
ence to the rape of Ethiopia". But the Adt» 
nistration’s neglect of the domestic racial i» 
da was a more important sourceofresentaa 
and foreign affairs would only loom largest 
they could be used to highlight the Imi 
Americas fighting for democracy alud 
while denying justice to blacks at home. 
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When in 1962 Edmund Wilson proposed that ' 

an American equivalent of 
Pailimard s Bibliothique de la Ffeiade, “which 
have Included so many of the French classics ‘ 
^ and i m °dem ", he found many to agree' -i 
with him that there was a serious lack of 

a . d ^ U ?f ed 5°.? 1 V qf «« great American au- . : 
thorn. Lionel Trilling considered the- Situation to • 

T d ! 58race,, i W ‘ H - A «*n pointed ! • 
put that in Russia. such a state of affaire “Would ■ ' 
be unthinkable”; John F. Kennedy; approached . 
for a comment, spoke of a *sati vacancy‘s in 
Americas ^ationaf^ultore". Morerecently 
commented on the 

, difficulties . ■ ■ . • - • » 




•• ■: »tt yen fouldhV. r 

Gabihi The Portrdltofa . ' 
‘•fl&k"! Bpt-flortrfafr Hudson; The Rise of Sites ’ '■ 
Ann!e Kllbur *toTh<! Landlord at 

: citTir ‘ Libra ^ 'Of Amcrica series . puts this 

1 §5? ? ££ 11 IVM finally lAuncWd .in, 
Wenty.y^ars aftipr Wilson’s original ■>' 

TLS for Jyne -3, .^83, considered it to berirr ■ /, 
spine ways if memorial to' Wilson ^Vihaiiv-" •• 
vplumed Bible, as "it; ,; ivere| ■ of: the national f 
covenants Volumes of Melville, Hawthorne, *. • 
pitman and Harriet Beecher, Stowe were Ihe 
f°. ** P u Wished, • Accompanied by; the' : 
promise that they; along yvith their successors 

WDIlIrl hf* Ir^nf nnkmanan*!.. I . . . 


textual notes. It will be possible for editorial 
work carried out by the independent Commit- 
.. tee for the Editions of American Authors - for 
, example - Jo be incorporated into future 
'' editions if necessary. 

_ : The Library fo .-.now , being .published in 
by the Cambridge University Press, 
The first eight titles are: The' Complete Hovels 

f “l - eI Ha ' vthon,0: Famhavfe\: The 

Q.F; Z PP‘ £ t 17 ' 50 ' 0521 26216 X); Novell and 
byjnck Lcintlon: T/ie Call of the Wild, 

■ s «;W'oy«nd Klondike add 

* dv J? tu ! a ^Huckleberry FWh 

521 26220 8); Novils l87UJS80 : by Henry 

, James:. .Watch ofidyard,. Roderick Huds<m, 

'Europeans, Confidence 

• £l l;50. , l 0 52l ( 26119 8); : iVove/lr by 

; ^ edbu / n , - Whitejacket iuvd 
rMohv'DicIt ({■ : ain't A -n 


would be kept permanently in. print. ■' 

The individual .volumes are without’lptro- ; ; 

dllCtlflflC Kilt par*ii khc n >L .1 j - 


Tates and* §ket$h&;\iy ' \Vh5hirtgton Irvlna 
(1,216pp. £19.50. 0 521 26116 3h Poetry and 

• Tljc v a rA most ; atifaci iyeW brint^t 


puoucauon 

hikfoty And ^pfaifiini choitffebf And 


s For a single scholar these days to attempt a 
1 - comprehensive history of the United, States 

8 S 7 w bC r ! garded 88 8 rash undertaking. " 

n Th8t MaJrf wyn A. Jones has brought it off with 
. such skill and assurance is all the more remark- 
able for being the achievement of a British 
scholar. There have, it Is true, been many pre- 
1 Yious attempts by historians on this side of the 
- Atlantic to provide an overview of American 
history but never on this scale and certainly 
r°^ lchj terms of coverage and attention 
to detail, compare as this volume does with the 
larger and nowadays almost invariably cooper- 
atively written texts published in the United 
otates, 

.. That said, it should be emphasized that there 
is nothing specifically British about Professor 
Jones s The Limits Of Liberty. Indeed, com- 
panng the chapter headings and sub-headings 
with those of standard American texts, one 
* e ^? nder if ‘here is anything neW 
i ! U> J 11 * 5 format is traditional, even a 
little old-fashioned. There are no illustrations, 
and the maps and tables are relegated to a 
separate section at the back. First impressions 

wor , t h r e r!!L nilsleadin8i The stren « th Q{ the 
work lies in the synoptic skill displayed by its 

author in handling complex issues and, in par- 
ticular, in the adept way in which he has man- 
ged to incorporate into his account the find- 
Si 1 ? 1 “Nwftlp- THU is immediately 
S Ws:treatraent ,q(: ! 

a V av617 oi e g al 'tarianism witH j 
that in, say, Mdnaon, Commager and Leuch- 
tepbexg s Concise Hisioiy of the American Re- 

? ,ubli!hed "“der. the same 
traprint) now plainly revealed as being in need 
of drastic revision; ( 

Jones’s judgments • 
isstrilanglydfspJayed In his handling of recent f 

: ’ F u Kenned y js represented as • J 
^ alfeady 0Ulm °d«J Cold .1 
? n ? the m i«aken assump- l 
tfoq that America’s economic tipd miUtaiy , t 

2* “^rwhelming that she coS 5 

whole wqrld. ln the even! he ' S 


sented as a “decent, well-meaning, immeasd) 
dedicated man ... overwhelmed by the pi* 
lems of the country". Despite the high bops 
entertained at the time of his election Ms adm 
istratlon proved a sad disappointment. 

Overall, the book is heavily weighted b 
wards the modern period. The first centinyaad 
a half of settlement are passed over in lessilm 
fifty pages as compared with the eighty pap 
devoted to developments since 1945. It si 
noticeable that political events, such u p» 
idential .elections, are conscientiously/ 
corded, presumably because it was fell toft 
omit them would weaken what is, aftdA 
intended primarily as a student lext, whet* 
broader themes, such as urban growth afteife 
Civil War and the development of the mate 
consumer society, developments more Hkelyte 
be of interest to the general reader, are tW 
with more briefly than one might have wished 
It is here, however, that the author's sk3l Is 
balancing arguments and presenting newmstff 
ial i$ most ably displayed. Anyone wisWng W 
find out what has happened to blacks of ; 
women as a result of the struggles of the pS 
two decades will be well rewarded. 

The general reader may at times find d* 
work hard going, partly because it is, its® 
pages notwithstanding, a formidable erenst 
in compression but also beenuse of what coAJ 
well be regarded as its principal virtue, namet? 
Its cven-hnndedness. Although he is, as in Hit 
case of Jimmy Carter, by no means reluctant « 
pass judgment on individuals, Maldwyh ^ 
is careful not to take sides on more gene^ 
questions, nor does he encourage his readenW 
do so. Compared with most such texts tbereaw 
remarkably few quotations. The voicer* 
hear are not those of the participants: passion* 


ate, committed, often unreasoning. 


'-■■ArwiVi • r ¥5 more uexible, 

approach fo' foreign affairs 
! J rtabl ^ Ws adipinistratioit to^stabllSh 
an ^pderstanding' first'with CmH* Sa 


iy or it all. There are no purple passages^ 
flights of the imagination, indeed no attempt* 
of any kind to stir the emotions, as 
the intellect, of his readers. There is, fo 
only one voice, that of the profesaonaj'sch 01 ^ 
meticulous Over points of detail, prompl * 
givA credit where credit is due and to baWj 1 
argument with argument. This is hoHhe Wj\ 
way to write histbry.rand piainly 
please everyone but, given the student 
ence for which it js principally dttignej«j™ : 
book is much to be commended, OneJW* 
that other contributions to the Short 
History of the Modern World wfii mAafln*W_- 
to these exacting standards, t . '. V - 

The Fire of Liberty., compiled arid 
Esmoqd Wright (256pp. Hamish 
£9.95. 0 241 11110 2) fo a history 
American ReVolutidn told fti ihe 


Pa ul Kennedy 

D. CAMERON WATT 

Succeeding John Bull: America in Britain's 
Place 1900-1975 

302pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 

0521250226 

The replacement of one “hegemonic" power in 
the world system by another, younger, more 
vigorous nation is both a rare event and one of 
such importance for the international order 
that it naturally attracts great interest, both at 
the time and in retrospect. When that act of 
succession takes place steadily and peacefully, 
rather than as a result of a war between the 
declining and rising state; and when the two 
countries involved share a common language 
and at least parts of the same political culture - 
especially as measured against other political 
cultures - it is also not surprising that such an 
unusually pacific transfer of leadership pro- 
duces its own mythology. So pervasive, in fact, 
has this mythology been in the case of the 
Anglo-American axis of power in the twentieth 
century that even today's presidents and prime 
ministers still invoke the term “special rela- 
tionship", despite the increasing evidence that 
many of the earlier ties have been eroded and 
that even In the fabled “golden age" of 
Whitehall-Washington amity there were multi- 
tudinous reasons for disagreement. Indeed, 
the more historians have been able to use Brit- 
ish and American governmental archives, the 
more the mutual suspicion and manoeuvring 
for advantage behind the facade of wartime 
cooperation and peacetime platitudes is stres- 
sed - so much so thati on occasions, all the 
positive aspects of the relationship seem quite 
forgotten. 

D.Cameron Watt's latest book. Succeeding 
John Bull, is neither a simple tale of Anglo- 
American relations in the mythological, 
harmonious tradition, nor another exercise in 
debunking. The subtitle (or perhaps it is the 
sub-sub-title rends: "A study of the Anglo- 
American relationship and world politics in the 
context of British and American foreign-poli- 
cy-making in the twentieth century^, but even 
that is not enough. Essentially, his book is 
concerned with the way in which the decision- 
makers in Britain and the United States per- 
ceived each other. He argues persuasively, that 
their perceptions were not monolithic and sta- 
tic but complex and shifting, depending upon 
changing circumstances like the Great De- 
pression or the onset of the Cold War, though 
even more upon generational changes, as new 
groups within the two Alites rose to influence 
and tried to impose their “mental maps" of the 
world upon their nation’s external policy. 

The result of Professor Watt’s approach is a 
book which is richly suggestive and original, 
and highly sophisticated. Not only is the 
Anglo-American relationship shown to be in a 
near-constant flux, both because the relative 
power of each country is shifting, and because 
of events occurring elsewhere; it is also chang- 
ing because different political, economic and 
bureaucratic sub-groups gain or lose influence , 
and because new generations (each with diffe- 
rent "learning phases") begin tq affcdt deci- 
sion-making. Even , withih each, of the seven, 
chronologically ordered chkpters, Which usual- 
ly coyer about, fifteen years of the Anglo- 
American relationship, there are sub-phases 
and sub-periods when new shifts in policies and 
Perceptions are held to have occurred. This 

■ Mridoscppic talc is told by the author with 
great authority, based upon a vast amount of 
“urces, some original, but|inost of them spe- 

. cialized monographs, articles and disserta- 
tions, Very few historical writings seem to have 
^ped Watt’s keen eye aiid ear , or have not in 
; tome Way been, integrated ' into ' this thought: 
Ptovojting synthesis. • ' = 

, the .eyes pf TeUow-hisfbrians, dissatisfied 

• ^ Stereotyped presentations of British and 
> American foreign ' policies^ and requiring aa 
i • : u Pr|Nate analysis which; takes account of 

■ .^mhqlo^Jcal and social changes within the 

^gld-^morican relationship, Watt's achieve- 
'• a considerable; one. It also 

lightening ito i today’s politicians, 

: an. older,' generation who; 

|M the shadow Of the Chur- ' 


difficult to comprehend the changes which 
have taken place since those times. 

It needs to be said, however, that this is 
scarcely a book for the beginner, whether a 
student or an unhistorical politician. It does 
not, for example, actually describe the various 
ways in which America took Britain’s place, 
either in terms of industrial production or in 
the US Sixth Beet's replacement of the Royal 
Navy's battle-squadrons as the chief Western 
naval force in the Mediterranean. Rather, it 
assumes in the reader a knowledge of the his- 
torical events which the decision-makers in the 
two countries perceived and discussed - just as 
it assumes a considerable background under- 
standing of the domestic politics, cultural up- 
bringings, and institutional arrangements on 
each side of the Atlantic which most influenced 
those policy-makers. In this text allusions, sti- 
mulating suggestions, knowing remarks, and 
tersely phrased obiter dicta lie side by side. In 
some parts even well-read scholars may have to 
go slowly, and read very carefully, through 
sentences as dense as (for example) the one 
explaining the rise of the Paris-Bonn axis in the 
late 1950s: “It was American and British 
equivocation over the Berlin issue, raised by 
the Kruschchev “ultimatum" of November 
1958, which made it possible for de Gaulle to 
exploit Dr Adenauer's fears that German 
aspirations might become the sacrificial lamb 
in an American-Soviet settlement". 

To be sure. Watt is dealing with immensely 
complicated events, and seeking to offer a sus- 
tained intellectual commentary upon a whole 
host of ever-fluctuating variables in the Anglo- 

Losing streak 

R. B. Smith 

ARNOLD R. ISAACS 

Without Honor: Defeat in Vietnam and 

Cambodia ' 

559pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. £15. 
0801830605 

The subject of this book is defined in Its open- 
ing words; “the conclusion of America's milit- 
ary effort in Vietnam, the failure of an illusory 
peace agreement . . . the collapse of US back- 
ed armies in South Vietnam and Cambodia, 
and the Communist conquest of all of Indo- 
china" - all of which happened in the period 
between spring 1972 and spring 1975. The 
author spent most of that period in Indochina 
as a journalist, so that his starting-point is first- 
hand experience of the war. Subsquently he 
has undertaken a considerable amount of 
documentary research, and the length of his 
very useful bibliography testifies to the thor- 
oughness with which he has approached the 
task of writing a history of those years. He has 
produced a sound and interesting narrative, 
which succeeds in combining vivid images of 
the war with the statistics and analysis that are 
essential for historical perspective. 

But it is an American view of Indochina, 
based for the most part on American sources. 
There is.little discussion of relations between 
North Vietnam, China and the rest of the Com: 
mtinfot world, and Hie omission fo the mare 
serious because the principal consequences of 
American defeat and withdrawal wa? to make 
those relations more significant , than ever. 
Si no- Vietnamese tensions, which spilt over 
Into open oonfllct and war during 1978-9, were 
already a vitally important; aspect of. the situa- 
tion as early, as 1973-4. But although Ispacs 
makesipasslog reference to the .international 
diplomatic background from time to time, he 
does not attempt any systematic analysis of 
either North Vietnamese; or Chinese percep- 
tions of theconfllct. He falls back on the Amer- 
ican habit of seeking to explain everything in 
terins of tjie mistakes of American decision,- 
makers, and their Asian allies. Yet it is unlikely 
that what happened in Cambodia and Sputh 
Vietnam after 1972 can be fully understood . 
without looking much more carefully at revolu- 
tionary rivalries bn the Communist side, .where 
Sovietjas well as Chinese ambitions must ulti- 
mately be taken into account. > 

A central theme of, the book is.the making 
aitdinmaking of the Pails Afcteeifient o* end- 
ing the; war ■ iii I© W* anv^ njp gaUat«l, by pemr ; 


American relationship over three-quarters of a 
century. But one wishes on occasions that the 
text had been expanded - not merely in those 
places where Watt’s cryptic remarks are so 
intriguing that one is keen to know more, but 
also where elaboration would clearly help the 
genera] reader and the student’s understanding 
of the historical context. Such expansion 
could, if necessary, have been at the cost of the 
three additional essays on special aspects of 
Anglo-American relations, which although 
very interesting and informative (eg. Chapter 
10, "Britain, America and lndo-China, 1942- 
1945") lie outside the main text but occupy 
nearly two-fifths of this book. 

Succeeding John Bull is superbly produced 
by the publisher, and accompanied by a most 
useful bibliography of over thirty pages. There 
are very few misprints ("Sproat" for “Sprout", 
and Admiral Mahan is consistently misspelt); 
and the entire work is - despite the denseness 
of the text - satisfying, stimulating and impor- 
tant. It has the additional benefit that, having 
convincingly shown the many nuances and 
different phases within the Anglo-American 
relationship, at the end of it all Professor Watt 
is brave enough to offer “Some Tentative Con- 
clusions", a section which not only makes use- 
ful generalizations (eg, that the relationship 
hw in certain ways “special" to both sides) but 
also throws out further suggestive ideas about 
the nature of international relations and how 
they should be studied historically. In sum, this 
book adds substantially to the literature on 
Anglo-American relations, as well as enriching 
the study of international history as a whole. 


January 1973. The author raises the question 
whether Nixon and Kissinger ever had any jus- 
tification for hoping that the Agreement would 
produce a genuine ceasefire; and thus succeed 
in stabilizing the situation in Indochina while 
allowing the Saigon government of Nguyen 
Van Thieu to survive indefinitely . The sense of 
inevitability about eventual American defeat, 
which pervaded the whole period after 1968 
(and was deliberately fqstered by Communist 
propaganda), made it easy tb believe that Kis- 
singer’s hopes even for a “decent interval” 
were quite unrealistic. Sitting in a bar in Saigon 
in June 1972, 1 Was assured by an American 
official that the North Vietnamese offensive 
currently under way would be defeated;' but 
"next time" - in effect, whenever Hanoi might 
choose - it would be different. There was no 
“hindsight" in that prediction - and It came 
true. But whether the actual outcome really 
was completely inevitable is another matter. 
Since Isaacs finished his book, the memoirs of 
the Communist, general Tran Van Tra have 
revealed that a major debate in' Hanoi, in 
March 1973, almost ended in a decision to scale 
down military activity in the South and to con- 
centrale on the reconstruction of North Viet- 
nam - using the aid promised by President 
Nixon in his letter to Pham Van Dong soon 
after the Agreement was signed. Had such a 
decision been taicen there might indeed have 
been a real ceasefirej and everything else might 
have turned out very differently. ' 

.The flaw in. the Paris Agreement was that it 
failed to produce a parallel ceasefire in Cam- 
bodia, whose political future was already the 
focal point of Sino-Vielnamese rivalry. The 
North Vietnamese were not ready to stop the 
fighting there until they controlled the Cambo- 
dian revolution as firmly as they already con- 
trolled the Pathet Lao in Laos. Isaacs Is quite 
right in saying that the Americana were over- 
optimistic in believing they could: force a. dir. 
plomafic solution in Cambodia at q. time When 
they Were militarily in retreat'. He may be 
somewhat, unfair In falling to acknowledge that 
that was ijpt Dr Kissinger’s. fault; nor, for that 
matter, was it the fault of Sihanouk or of Zhou 
Enlai. The essential cause of the failure of the 
Paris Agreement, and of (he tragedy in Cam- 
bodia, was Hanoi’s ambition td control the 
whole of Iqpochina - which it now does, more 
or less, If one has a criticism of this book, it is 
that Mr Isaacs is more ebneerned with castigat- 
ing failures on the part of the United States 
than With Understanding the harsh realities of 
thp Cor^munist strategy before which ■ the 
Americans werp' obliged^tq.TetKat 1 . Jq • j t$ pwp ; 
tqrpK notie the less, it u a_ good book. 1 1 - 
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0195033418 

Kwame Nkrumah was obsessed, by 1963, with 
the idea that the CIA was plotting against him. 
This is not surprising. In 1961, the Agency had 
cultivated good relations with Ghanaians 
opposed to the Nkrumah regime, who had 
banded together in neighbouring Togo. 
According to JFK’ Ordeal in Africa, the US 
ambassador to Ghnna “might well have 
ngreed” with Nkrumah's warning that the CIA 
would have to be watched carefully. The 
ambassador in question was William P. 
Mahoney, Jr. an associnte of President John F. 
Kennedy’s with a commitment to civil rights 
and other liberal onuses. Such a commitment 
could nlso be discerned in his son. Richard D. 
Mahoney is an nspiring anti-Goldwatcrite 
politicinn in Arizonn, and his book is a defence 
of one important aspect of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 

According to Dr Mahoney. President Ken- 
nedy deserves praise for having recognized the 
tide of nationalism in Africa. Kennedy would 
have liked to throw the weight of American 
diplomacy behind it but because he was a cau- 
tious man, he refrained from what his friend 
David Ormsby Gore (now Lord Harlech) later 
described as the “fatality of activism". The 
problem was that support For a nationalist 
cause in Africa might undermine the stability 
of a Nato ally in Europe, or in other ways play 
into the hands of the Soviet Union, whose 
leaders were launching their own initiatives in 
the emergent African continent. 

Portugal was a case in point. Salazar was an 
ideological liability to Nato and the United 
States. As usual, the CIA hnd a removal plan 
but a coup might produce a preemptive in- 
vasion from Spain, an even more conservative 
government, or a Communist Tegime in Lisbon 
- all with unpredictable consequences in An- 
gola, and for the militarily strategic Azores. So 
Kennedy did nothing. 

Mahoney believes that Kennedy reconciled 
"African ideals" and "American self-interest” 
as "no other American president before or 
after him has done”. He was particularly suc- 
cessful in steering the Congo (now Zaire) away 
from the twin perils of fragmentation and 
socialism. Mahoney reapplies Gibbon's verdict 
on Beiisarius: "His imperfections flowed from . 
the contagion of the times; his virtues were his 
own." He stresses ihe President's humanita- 
rian feelings and the dismay that the death of a 
foe could arouse in him. 

With the object of showing how Kennedy 
suffered the “ordeal” of African “realities" but 
emerged with credit, Mahoney has organized • 
his book around what he believes' were , the 
young President's main African crises: the* 
Congo, Ghana add Angola: America’s, major 
problems witb South Africa, and with- the 
French in' Algeria do not receive any special / 
treatment. On the other hand, whatjis covered 
is well researched: the account isbasedon over 
ttyo hundred interviews as well as on numerous 
transcripts of tape-recorded presidential tele- 
phone calls and on conventional archival 
• sources. '■ 

Mahoney is not alone in blaming the CIA for 
things that went wrong in Africa, as a reading 
of. Madeleine G. Kalb’s Congo Cables (1982) 

. will confirm. A number of local CIA men do 
seem to have taken steps unconducive fo the. 
success of Kennedy liberalism, for example, 

> advice that contributed lo Lumumba's death. • 
. Some Americans, however, will question the 
overall objectivity of Mahoney's account. In 
the light of various anti-Castro operations afteT 
1961 , they will ask whether the authorizations 
issued to the CIA by Presidents Eisenhower 
arid Kennedy differed all that markedly. Brit- 
Isfi readers removed from that particular hls- 
tqrfogrephicai fray qtay. well marvel at another 
fqa jure of Mr Mahojney' s account: its apparent 
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Movements of the spirit 
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PATRICIA CALDWELL 

The Puritan Conversion Narrative: The 

beginnings of American expression 

210pp. Cambridge University Press. £17 50 

0521254604 

"Haw shall we see dearly the nature of sin in 
his naked hue?” asked the sevenleenth-cen- 
tury Puritan minister Thomas Hooker in a ser- 
mon delivered in Hartford. Connecticut. Well, 
sin is “that which makes a separation between 
God and the soul” and “brings an incapability 
in regard of God Himself to work any spiritual 
good” . Not to put too fine a point on it, “it's the 
cause which brings all other evils of punish- 
ment into the world", and it "brings a curse to 
nit our comforts". “Hence”, he concludes 
triumphantly, “it follows that sin is the greatest 
evil in the world, or indeed that can be. " 

Yes, well, but how about my sin? How can 1 
recognize that ? Congregational ist soicriology , 
disallowing the efficacy of good works and dis- 
daining the Popish mechanism of ‘‘auricular” 
confession, had grown out of the habit of 
analysing human behaviour with much speci- 
ficity. Yet a millennial community in the 
American wilderness had to form some test for 
admission to the visible Church, since that 
body of people also provided the government 
of the new settlements. Even Hooker himself, 
for whom the visible Churches were but "husks 
and shells” while “the kernel and spirit of life 
lieth in a hidden society”, had to admit that “it 
is neither good nor safe to pluck away from the 
visible church of saints... their very vitals and 
cordials, which is the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost breathing amongst them”. 

The test for admission supported by Hook- 
er, Thomas Shepard and other New England 
divines was a sort of reinvented confessional, 
only ibis time a "relation” uttered by the aspir- 




ing communicant before the congregation that 
he or she sought to enter. But how was the 
applicant to proceed? A recitation of the arti- 
cles of faith, or a liturgical sing-song of the 
operations of grace upon the spirit, would be a 
resort to Arminian mechanism, while a wholly 
personal, subjective and excitable outburst of 
the candidate's conviction of salvation would 
tend towards the dangerous enthusiasm of the 
Antinomians already “threatening" New Eng- 
land’s stability. There was also the less theore- 
tical inhibition against telling private sins, and 
private convictions of salvation, in public. 

These contradictions form the context of 
Patricia Caldwell's stimulating and difficult 
book. It is an old subject in American studies, 
which she makes newly relevant by focusing on 
the rhetorical problems set by the process of 
the conversion relation and by asking interest- 
ing questions about its implications for a char- 
acteristically American narrative syle. For 
what she shows, through a suggestive process 
of dose analysis, is that when certain English 
congregations adopted the colonial practice of 
conversion relations, the results were subtly, 
yet significantly different. 

Taking two bodies of data, a record made by 
Thomas Shepard of fifty-one “confessions" in 
his Cambridge, Massachusetts, congregation, 
and three collections of relations made to En- 
glish congregations in Rotterdam, Dublin and 
London, Caldwell shows that the English 
accounts were far more confident than their 
colonial counterparts. They charted the move- 
ment of the spirit frankly in terms of personal 
crises and comforts. Though admitting the in- 
expressibility of the experience of conversion, 
the English candidates were content to employ 
stock phrases of spiritual conversion like 
"brought in the roome his grace", “Christ 
who is all in alt' and the H way of Christ, for 
believers to walk in”. When they cited scrip- 
ture, it was fragmentarily, when a text occur- 
red that illustrated a comfort. Finally, “The 




Englishman ends his conversion narrative with 
one foot in heaven", while “his brother starts 
out for heaven but gets sidetracked in New 
England”. 

That New England, at least according to the 
Shepard narratives, is a misty no man’s land 
where little can be known (or nt least told) and 
nothing comes to fruition. The persona] details 
are uncertainly, even vaguely alluded to, 
rather than specified. Stock phrases are ab- 
sent, perhaps avoided as Arminian incanta- 
tion. Scripture is not cited as might be ex- 
pected. For example, there is very little about 
sailing the Atlantic as a crossing of the Red Sen 
to the promised land - that would come later 
and at a higher “cultural” level in the official 
histories like Cotton Mather’s Magnolia - but 
instead of being picked up and dropped as 
suited the outlines of the narrative, the Bible 
began to take over the American relations, 
displacing the physical space of New England 
itself. In the American narratives, the personal 
merges "into the public figure of Israel", but 
the stories identify “more with the wayward 
Jews in Hosea”, with the exiled and suffering 
Jews, than with the Jews as God’s chosen 
people. 

Caldwell argues a number of reasons for 
these differences without indicating a very 
strong order of her preference, and without 
entirely managing to discriminate betweeen 
the American case and the English. For inst- 
ance, she mentions the problem of specifying 
sms and evidence of salvation within a predes- 
tinarian i system, and the difficulty of communi- 
cating sincere experience while treading a thin 
dividing line between inarticulacy and volubil- 
ity - both of which could be taken as signs of an 
unregenerate condition. But because they 
shared the same soteriological system, the En- 
glish applicants should have faced these prob- 
lems too. The question is really: why should 
the inherent contradictions of Puritan confes- 
sion have been felt so much more acutely 


across Ihc Atlantic than in Europe? 

It mny he because, as CaldwHi .,,..- 
wholc New England project w£®*' 

heated. Theological debate asnroJf ^ 

such as Hooker, Shepard aad ffS? 
this very issue of church member *’ 
miense, and the expectations ofanewiS 
a new land so high, that the naturTsP 
anticlimax afer immigration might Si 
lie soul as a sense of unworthinm toll 
In short", writes Caldwell, «, 0 J? 
appointment in America was a sb "n£I 
also the fenturelcssness of the place, Jt 
least until the Indian wars later in the am! 
a want of the dramatic dangers faced K 
contemporaries 

Civil War. American Puritans failed life 
says Caldwell (herself finding a 
perh.ips-now-too-numinous text) "antfiW 

five correlative". ™ 

Another possibility, of course, is Uaii 
American Puritans were disorientated 
ing many of their traditional figures of sL 
such as wandering in “the way of Otf 
through a "wilderness" until they come to* 
“Promised Land” - not to mention theafe 
rassingly absent crossing of the sea -sudd* 
made literal. Perhaps this perplexing confa 
of tenor and vehicle contributed as muebssn 
other factor to their rhetorical hesilrios 
Then again, perhaps their problem yrcu 
their American condition so much as tbfc! 
moralizing influence of their severe and h^lt 
strung minister. Patricia Caldwell's sampled 
ter all, is largely restricted to relations miklj 
Shepard’s congregation. 

All these reservations need to be mentud I 
Yet The Puritan Conversion Narrative, espi 
its own narrative line might have been bets 
combed out, is an essential contribution toil 
perplexing subject, and a worthy additat 
the new Cambridge Studies in Americaiiljfr 
ature and Culture. 


Miranda Seym our 
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; Henry James was not a best-seller. That he 
never vulgarized himself would be more admir- 
- • ib,e }[ we could imagine him capable of doing 
’ fl! s . v re w of his sacred art placed it well 
; ppboyf the.jhead of the ayelage novel-ieader 

r -Thar Is a rece^a^iew; Mafirfa Jacobson-fo 
?• ,; WW l***es wd\ the Mass Market makes * a' 

, , Somewhat arresting but not frhbily convincing ! 

Sanies as a mah avidly in pursuit 

i ^der fame, a miui for Whbni the Olympian 

Mdster was an -assumed person a. Her general 
argument is that the topics of his tpndoitbboks , 
ttere those which he had seen . as drawing the 
biggest atidlences for his bommerd ally. minded , 
cpri temporaries. .Nevertheless, in. her view, 1 he ’■ 
remained torn betwepn ,tjie wish for a' large ' 
readership ahdhtsown high sense of the moral- ■ 
Ity which lies in the novelist’s quality of mind, 
not in the moral vision that hesei$, attractively 
garnished, before his pudlence, . : < 

The problem with Jacobson’s thesis is that,. . 
while performing, the useful task of setting . 
What Maisie Knew in a time when childish : 
consciousness was a booming subject, and The 
A wkward Age among, a spate of . sprightly din- . 
iogue novels; she can only conjecture ns to the 


market-gauging interest of James in the books 
she names. She suggests Gissing as a spur to 
The Princess Casamassima, but there is no real 
evidence that James had been reading him at 
that time, let alone with an eye to increasing his 
own sales. It is, moreover, the case that Jacob- 
son s eagerness to show James working in but 
also against the fashions leads her to some 
strange conclusions. Her view, for example, 
that The Princess Casamassima wqs intended 
to be an antidote to the fycile optimisni of the 
working-class novel appears to undermine the 
proposition that Gissing, the least cheerful of 
novelists, was one of James’s principal sources 
And, skilful though she Is in allying James to 
popular literature, she is a bit weak in her 
Judgment of his .own works. To say of The 
Princess Casamassima that "James could have 
written his own novel only as he did” Is to offer 

an unremarkable truth. . 

"I have ft constant impulse to try out new 
experiments of form", James wrote to his 
brother William in 1878. A quotation from The ' 
Sacred Fount might have stood without shame 
aj the front of Sergio Perosa’s splendid and 
blessedly lucid study of James the ex- 

Jr 

‘ P v <* f T.fchws's novels Which Perbsa 

divides into the pre and pqst T dramatic period. 

■wa ihe Tmglc Muse are seen aS limited ex- 
periments in the naturalistic mode,' executed V 
Iprgefy ^accordance witfrllte theories put for- 
warti jn ^ A rr of Fusion, The Other House/- , 

g.«S8^^g: 

makes .^sortic/ to' thd propositlon thal The ' 1 

Sacrqd Foiwt h a bieak repudiatioii Qf the idea • 
that art can rival br.rjdomlnate Ufe^ It is he 'i 
p.fprerenfteriif the nouveau fbtnaiu^ 

work-ded catetf tA i ■ ■ f w " a " ka 


a new way.rf*,^ 


In the chapter he contributed to The Whole 
Family and in his.two unfinished novels, 77ie 
Sense of the Past and The Ivory Tower , James’s 
method, argues Perosa, was “at work to en- 
hance, but at the same time to check and 
jeopardize the possibilities of the novel". 
Rightly and not without humour, Perosa shows 
how, in The Whole Family, James’s prose 
reaches out like a great carnivorous plant to 
encompass the efforts of his unfortunate col- 
laborators and to bring the book firmly and 
inexmcably into his own territory. In relating 
The Ivory Tower's looming omissions to the 
precise scenario of the Notebooks, he makes a 
striking case for seeing absence as a virtue, “a 
subtler form of presence” threatening the read- 
er with knowledge felt but not expressed. From 
here it is a very short step to the final presenta- 
tion of James as the father of Modernism, a 
driving force behind the novels of Joyce, 
Mann, Beckett and Gass. 7 

The phenomenological interpretation of 
James s work is now very much in fashion and 
Phenomenology of Henry James is to be 
welcomed for offering a clear and balanced 
exposition of a rather murky area of criticism. 

foundations of Jamesian 

rH h /S h n bee !l examuied such eminent 

i h o Krook Md F-W.Dixpee. 

! nd Q“ en tin Anderson have in- 
. C f? and t0 some degree re-writteri his 
' S ^thTnh er PW.losophical point, of 

on. the. writings of Husseri and Merleau-Pontv 
concentrates on James’s belief that the epist^ . 
mologlgal and thC moral are a single concern 

Sts aS for Phchomeiiolpg- 

' ^ W.Uvid el 

penence. It. if not a, question of what Maisie 
whethet, .finally; Se isin 

J^trrtbW reader will find Arinstfong’s 
overall jaterpretationsof the novel^rewwdina 

criSlT 8 ^^- - ^onbeSies l 

: hw R^ th travagant imagination as defined 

by Bln^wanger.; The sodal world in wbioll 
Mals'e Struggles fosiirvlve iso'ne bf Heideggeri 
mh conflict anti- cd re-. Thti Vetv^' ‘the PVMdw- • 


The more sceptical reader may be prepared# 
accept that The Golden Bowl can be pamlj 
interpreted in the light of Husserl's kleaW 
each of us nggressiveiy brings ourownnp» 
ence to the same things (so that Maggie's «** 
of the drawing-room scene is different fr» 
and threatened by, Charlotte’s)^ ThePofl* 
of a Lady's conclusion does seem more iWlf 
satisfying if we nccept that Isabel's - self-tofr 
scious experience of her marital bondage gho 
her a kind of freedom within it. . 

It is not dear whether we do well lo'Mttf* 
Armstrong’s extra-literary claims. !-d<*N 
whether he is on strong ground in saying^ 
William James is seen by our phUosoph^*. 
brethren ns a founder of American' pk 
nomcnology , or that Henry was giving the P^* 
nomenologlsts licence to claim hint for®*** 
their own when he told William! “Phifoaop®’; 
cnlly. In short, I am with you." Phertomeodofi 
offers an interesting way of examining 
interest in knowing and doing, butT^jw 
think we are In a sufficient state of 
to say that James’s work was consciously! 0 ® 
phenomenological tradition; ; . : • 

The views collected in the latest of iw**? 
leiit Casebook series seem soothingly 
rial after the flights of Perosa; tind 
Mary McCarthy (1948) offers a rollicking^, 
of Washington Square as a paritheistibcj*®?' 

lion in which “the hills , are sldpping W; 
Catherine’', while John Lucas(1972) 
scalpel-sharp dissection" of New Vork^^ 
beside which the English WoHd.of 

of a Lady seems weak pastiche.; TonyT ^ 
(1965) puts an incisive case for seejng_^^_, , 
trait of a Lady in terms Of Kant’s 
and means, with Isabel*? tragedy lyj 1 ? 
having aimed at the higher only to 
puppet of the lower. The' r rifost 
tribution ccimris ' from Nina J Banm l- 
whbse meticulous comparison of the 1 , ■ 

1908 versions lends her to view the 
dedicated to seducing the readerfi^by P^f 1 jv , 

bright quickness of the earlier Ispe j. / 
more introspect Jve and- 'less tttt* 
attractive character She becomes ltil^j^ ’ s 
rtiOit lnStructive. piece on the; dan^wP^^j 
-topf&tyh folthlri dwadt qs 
own- work: ■■ Y' 1 : ••• '■•4 : - ■' . 
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After the uncertainty, self-searching and frus- 
tration of Proust’s literary efforts of 1908 came 
the breakthrough of 1909. In 1910 and 191 1 , as 
his manuscripts show, Proust was still constant- 
ly changing the details of his arrangement of 
the material, but his overall plan was now con- 
fidently and firmly set. 1910 began with a set- 
back. He had hoped for serial publication in Le 
Figaro, and in 1909 had sent in the beginning of 
the novel as it then stood; but the editor, Cal- 
mette, turned it down. Proust was bitterly dis- 
appointed, and convinced himself that he had 
annoyed Calmette by getting in touch first with 
the literary editor, Beaunier; as Philip Kolb 
points out, he was in the end better off without 
the constraints of. serial publication. 
Complaints about his health, and neurotic 


anxieties and suspicions continue; but, on the 
one hand, the letters seem to be fewer, even 
allowing for lost items, and on the other they 
are more cheerful - sometimes even sprightly. 
However often he asserts that his working time 
is limited, he reiterates that the end is in sight. 
The famous cork lining was installed in his 
bedroom in 1910 and, though it brought aller- 
gic troubles, it effectively shut Proust within 
the world of his imagination . He emerged from 
it less and less. When he did, he became the 
observer and recorder of a social game in which 
he had once been an eager and anxious player; 
sometimes as detached, now, as a naturalist, 
sometimes malicious, with a keen and even 
cruel eye for the comic. 

Two letters to Reynaldo Hahn in November 
and December 1911 show the two extremes of 
the sensibility he wrote into the novel. In the 
first, whimsically addressed to Hahn’s new dog 
Zadig, he shows how clearly he is aware of the 
qualities of feeling that had made him a “suf- 
fering and adoring" child and were now finding 
expression in the lyricism of his writing, and 
implies that his intellectual and literary in- 
terests were at once a refuge from anguish and 
a substitute for direct response to life. In the 
second, his account of meeting, at an exhibi- 
tion of .Chinese art, a former acquaintance now 
diminished, distorted and made more foolish 
by age is like the cruellest passages of the bal de 
tites in Le Temps retrouvd. The peculiar savour 
of some of bis characteristically stylish pas- 
sages comes from their blend of sweet and acid. 

There are many new letters in this volume, 
including a gem from Montesquiou re- 
proaching Proust for liking Francis Jammes 


and telling him that his reported decline in 
health is due to this lapse of taste in literature, 
unless his health explains the lapse. Hie appen- 
dix includes several of those Proust wrote to 
Anna de Noailles in 1906. Not only do hew 
letters come into the editor’s hands; Kolb is as 
devotbd to the proper presentation of Proust’s 
correspondence as Proust was to the construc- 
tion of his novel. Ever vigilant, he sometimes 
has second thoughts about dating. One letter is 
here transferred from 1909 to 1911 and another 
set back from 1908 to 1903. But there is little 
doubt about the most important features of this 
chronology so devotedly and revealingly estab- 
lished and which has now reached the most 
interesting part of Proust's creative life. 

Jean-Yves Tadte has compressed a great 
quantity and variety of information into his 
latest book. First come established facts and 
probable conjectures about the composition of 
A la recherche and the relation of the various 
manuscript books to the printed text, and 
about Proust’s acquaintance with books, 
architecture, painting and music. The last sec- 
tion is a substantial year-by-year summary of 
the events in Proust’s life that are most relevant 
to the history of the novel and its contents. In 
between come chnpters on the general charac- 
teristics of A la recherche , on the content of nil 
his published works and on the history of criti- 
cal approaches to Proust. A select but unbiased 
bibliography completes a succinct, precise and 
objective work of reference, which an index 
would have made yet more useful. 

Another thoroughly researched and clearly 
presented reference-book is Terence Kilmar- 
tin's guide to his revised translation of A la 
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When Martin du Gard died in 1958, he left 
behind him a vast trunkful of manuscripts re- 
lating to the novel he had been working on for 
the last seventeen years of his life. These have 
now been sorted and sifted by Andrd Daspre, 
proving himself to be “la persoqne d6vqu6e et 
laborieuse” the author recognized as necessary 
to the task, and this splendid critical edition is 
the result of his efforts. 

Two years after the completion of Les Thl- • 
baitlt, during a sleepless night in 1941i Martin 
du Gard conceived the project of a diary kept 
by a septuagenarian colonel confined to a sing- 
le room in his chateau by the occupying Ger- 
man forces and remembering his past. It was to 
be a “livre somme", reflecting all hls contem- 
poraty preoccupations and displaying some of 
the, qualifies Gide and others found in. his per- 
sonal writings biif which Were so far jacking in 
his fiction! From tbfe start, however, he ran into 
difficulties with the form he had' chosen. As 
-loqg .as ;Maumort commented - on current 
events,' it was impo^ble to disfingylsh be- : 
twfcen him and his creator^Wfience Martin dii . 
Card felt tbe oped to embark on a “glgan- 
tesque travail prdparatoire”, which suited his 
gtfts as a npvelist and. involved providing not 
only.his protagonist but each of the majorchar- 
acters in his' life with a fell biography. 

After . thp. war, the perspective, haying 
changed, he decided to begin the diary in 1945 
hifiead of l.940 and altered hi? hero's date of 
‘ With; from 1866 to 1870. Gradually the diary 
84YO place to memoirs, though the final form 
imagined for the novel vyas that of letters. FqI- 
: ‘ lo^g his wife’s death fo l949 , he confessed to 
Pld^' “J’ai passd T&ge des grandes entre- 
pd^, aad,, with bis own health beginning to 
^h lt became lncr^asingly cieqr that the work- 

, ^u!^ .. ' 7 

• 7 ; aqfi most complete section of the 

. tosok ffopsiats ofMaufobrt’smemoIrspfhisfirst 
. mP .tp the time pf his mar- 

!"• d^» Fait(cular emphasis' is placed bn his sex- . 
i 7 ajibwt whlcfr he states hixinten- 

:| 5 ,«o^foiit:dire franohement, ^rftment". Afc 
v r- J(i^ nj ttcaS of his friends 

7 ■ • v lA 


recherche. The groundwork for this was done 
by P. A. Spalding in his Reader's Handbook to 
Proust (1952), revised by R.H. Corlie in 1975. 
This referred, of course, to the original twelve 
volumes of the Seott-Moncrieff translation as 
completed by Stephen Hudson, kiimartin says 
he has used also the French repertories of 
Daudet and Celly, Nathan's dictionary of 
quotations and references, and the very fell 
index to the Pldiade edition of the French text 
of the novel. There are four sections; “charac- 
ters”, "persons", “places” and “themes". The 
compiler shows a preference for the concrete 
over the abstract; some of Spalding's more 
“philosophical” topics are not to be found. 
Other entries are often fuller, and Kilmartin’s 
choice is no doubt more useful for the general 
reader who wants to find his way among the 
characters and through the narrative. 

Pascal Alain Ifri’s book, conceived as an 
academic thesis, can be used as a base for 
exploring ideas about how novelists imagine 
their readers and how readers react to the nar- 
rator's persuasions. In the vocabulary of narra- 
tology, the author’s notional reader is the “nar- 
ralaire” or "narratee". Ifri does hls unremit- 
ting best to distinguish a theoretical “narratee” 
written into the text from the more familiar 
“ideal reader" . The difference is not made very 
clear, and Ifri registers some rather glib gener- 
alizations, like the assertion of one feminist 
critic that most great novels cannot be quite 
imaginatively assimilated by women readers. 
Proust's narratee, wc arc told, is male but 
perhaps not very virile. But thefe are some 
interesting ideas, and an abundance of refer- 
ences to relevant areas in the new critical 
theories of France and America. 


and reading the reports of sexologists, Martin 
du Gard wanted to show that masturbation was 
an inevit able part of adolescence and he dwells 
at length on the “liberfe de moeurs incroyable” 
Maumort finds in the boarding-school to which 
he is sent at the age of fifteen. He is careful to 
stress, that 'Maumort Is a perfectly normal, 
healthy individual. Aware that this aspect of 
the work risked upsetting its balance and 
shocking some readers, he even thought of 
publishing these chapters separately in a 
limited edition. Nowadays such a precaution 
would appear unnecessary. The one example 
of genuine homosexuality in the book, drawii 
from the diary of Maumort’s former tutor, 
Xavier de Balcourt, is a brief romantic idyll 
which ends in drowning and a suicide. 

Maumort’s intellectual development is of 
equal importance. His arrival in Paris at eight- 
een to live with his uncle and aunt Chambost- 
Ldvadd, while preparing for Saint-Cyr, brings 
him Into contact with a world of exceptional 
brilliance. Hifi uncle Eric himself, based on the 
strange and enigmatic character of Paul Des- 
jardins, founder of the famous decodes de Pon- 
Mgny, is a member of the Institut de France. 
Among the regular visitors, to his house who 
appear in. the novel are Renan, Taine, Bpr- 
thelot and Brunetfere. 

It is for its picture of this outstanding Intel* 

. factual milieu, at a time when France, we are 
told, “a.vdcu Sou 5 le regime le plus libre,.dfc. 
> beft|^iip l 7qu , el]6.'..ajt JamaiS,' cpniih, que 
jamBis, : je crois, aucuh pays ri'a connu", that 
the novel may be chiefly read.. Little subsists, 
unfortunately, of Maumort’s planned later .■ 
career! his resignation oyer the Dreyfus Affair', 
his campaigns with Lyautey in Morocco, his 
subsequent; Work with the Resistance. But 
there is more to the novel than this. We must 
be grateftl to M Daspre for. publishing, along- 
side the chapters he has. jroccfcssfelly con-; 
strutted out of the varipus fragments, a selec- 
tion from the numerous "dossiers" formed in 
preparation for the novel and which alone give 

it its proper dimension; : ; . 

Maumort was conceived originally, as **un 
vieil Erasme ltbdral revenu.de foul*. Later he ■ 
w&b modelled to some extent gn Vauv6- ■ 
nargues, who combined; like him.* the qualifies 
of a man bit action and a thiokenBut above all 
U is Montaigne wjio iiirks in the background to 
the novel. Bofo Maum^and Martin dup?fd 
felt th^mselyps to be fy :foe ppsK- 

war! world Qf :|dsipoti8|hni.,iti? 

. mwt^.wblchs^foed lifeeat^etur^ t.o/^ip 


ticism of the Wars of Religion. The importance 
of this last novel to Martin du Gard was that, 
“pi&tre penseur" though lie considered himself 
to be, he wished to include in it, in the manner 
of the “grand sccptlque", all the notes and 
observations he had accumulated over forty 
years and which appear in. the “dossiers". 
Maumort. was the alter ego who would make 
this ambition possible. .. 

It is doubtful if Martin du Gard could ever 
have fully reconciled the conflicting demands 
of fiction and self-expression, as he saw them, 
in this instance. But no matter. Hls stately, 
classical prose, here at its most expensive, is a 
joy fo read and his belief that “il y a plus de 

Inventing zero 
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This sixth Pldiade volume of Giono contains: 
Deux Cavaliers de forage , Le Diserteur, L'/rls 
de Suse (reviewed In the TLS on April 16, 
1970); fife unfiaiilietl texts: Coeurs.passipns, 

; ! caractifesyDragoon aqd filympe (TLS., Oc(o- , 
i her 8, :i 1982); maps of jhe locaUries figunog In 
Giono’s fiction (a truly luxurious superfluity, 
as the entire editorial foam acknowledge that 
Giono constantly aggrandizes, telescopes or 
otherwise transcends topography and Indeed 
historical 1 iime-Males); and a selective- blb- 
lidgraphy of mainly recent studies od Giono,; 
The Critical apparatus of variants, explanatory 
qotes and accounts of the geSfetion. of the 


v6rU6 dans le souvenir que dans la notation 
quotidienne" lends the work a Proustian fla- 
vour, nowhere more so than in a memorable 
page where Maumort compares his fishing for 
memories with childhood angling with his sis- 
ter. It can indeed be seen as a cress between A 
la recherche du temps perdu and the Essais of 
Montaigne. If Martin du Gard's first major 
novel, Jean Barois, invites comparison with 
Michelangelo's “Rebellious Slave” in the 
Louvre which was its original frontispiece; his 
last calls to mind the "Slaves" In the Accadenua 
in Florence, all the more. moving for the con- 
trast between their emerging form and the raw 
material from which they are partly hewn. 


works Is folly up to the level of the previous 
volumes and indeed in the best Pltiade 
tradition. Some of the critical essays, especially 
those of Pierre Citron on Ennemoride. and 
.Robert and Luce Ricatte (respectively) on 
Deux Cavaliers de tordge and L’ iris de Suse are 
major contributions to an understanding of 
Giono's creation; 

Citron is especially acute bn the multiple, 
exploitation of the impersonal prpnqun on, 
and its plate in Gfonp’s.iater experiments vfith ' 
narrative strategies; His rentork that Giono pot. 
ofily peoples rpal s^acis with his own fantasies 
buf also depopulates tfictn chimes in With lhe 
argument of Robert and Luce Ricatte (hat the 
stripping-down or Withholding of psychologi- 
cal motivation characterizes these final texts. 
An alternative title io L7m deSuse, “L’lnven- 
tiori 4ti zdrp”, lends substance. 10 their claim 
that zero, in Giono's harids, is not a purely 
; negating concept but rather a multiplier of pos- 
' sibillties. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE 


The church-to-come 


David Robey 


PETER ARMOUR 

The Door of Purgatory : A study of multiple 
symbolism in Dante’s Purgatorio 
225pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £15. 
0198157878 


From the fourteenth century to the present day 
almost all commentators on the Divine Com- 
edy have explained the episode of the door of 
Purgatory, in Purgatorio IX, as an allegory of 
the Catholic sacrament of confession and 
penance. The angel guardian has been read as 
an exemplary priest confessor, Dante himself 
as the penitent and his passage through the 
door as the ritual of contrition, absolution and 
satisfaction. This interpretation has had an 
important implication for the understanding of 
the poem as a whole. By making such a 
structurally significant episode refer primarily 
to an earthly institution, it has encouraged the 
inclination of many readers to see the work as 
another Pilgrim’s Progress, as dealing with 
the moral and spiritual life in this world more 
than with events in the next. 

Peter Armour’s new study is a detailed, 
forceful and suggestive argument for a new 
interpretation of the episode resting on a dif- 
ferent view of the meaning of the whole poem. 


With Erich AueTbach. he sees Dante's afterlife 
not as an allegorical veil but as a heightened, 
more real version of life on earth; as Auerbach 
put it, in the Comedy our existence here below 
is a figura or prefiguration which only finds its 
fulfilment in the world after death. On this 
basis Armour argues persuasively that Dante 
conceived of Purgatory as another, parallel 
Church, a truer and more perfect form of its 
comipt earthly equivalent; that the angel 
guardian of (his Church is not an allegorical 
priest confessor but an ideal version of the 
Pope, a second, uncorrupt vicar of St Peter; 
and that Dante’s passage through the door is 
not the allegorical representation of something 
ordinary, but the literal description of some- 
thing quite exceptional: the entry of a living 
being into the Purgatorial Church, admission 
to which belongs only to the souls of those who 
have found salvation after death. 

One advantage of Armour's thesis is there- 
fore that of extending and corroborating the 
literal reading of the poem. Against the reduc- 
tive tendency of the allegorical interpretation, 
it brings out the dramatic strangeness of 
Dante's account of his journey, the extraordin- 
ary audacity of his insistence on having seen 
and participated in the life of the world to 
come. The shift to a literal reading of the epi- 
sode also leads Armour to find in it, paradox- 
ically, new levels of meaning of a more indi- 
vidual and historically relevant kind than that 


Inclining to the left 


r - 1 .*-** 


J. R. Woodhouse 

MICHAEL CAESAR and PETER HAINSWORTH 

(Editors) 

Writers and Society in Contemporary Italy 
289pp. Berg Publishers, 24 Binswood Avenue , 
Warwick. £18. 

0907582125 
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This welf-produced collection analyses the 
main literary debates conducted in Italy after 
1945, and more particularly after 1956. The 
editors’ introductory essay concerns "The 
transformation of post-war Italy”, the second 
essay, by Christopher Wagstaff, focuses on the 
“Neo-avantgarde". Nine further essays, each 
byaseparate contributor, are devoted to some 
of Italy’s more interesting post-war writers. 
Close collaboration arid mutual -criticism are 
discernible throughout, notably in integrated 


cross-references. Each essay summarizes and 
discusses an author’s major works, with indi- 
vidual appendixes of biographical notes and 
brief but adequate bibliographies. All quota- 
tions are translated into English. 

Of the nine writers considered, Umberto 
Eco is arguably the most successful entre- 
preneur, spinning gold from straw, and dazzling 
many of his contemporaries in the process. 
David Robey's lucid exposition pf Eco’s semio- 
"fifi ttt6o5w,”“Whlfe ' enfliustastld K about : ' fits 
achievement, keeps in perspective the limita- 
tions of the method. Franco Fortini's clever 
political statements and esoteric compositions 
are well summarized by David Forgfics, and 
credit given for his success in prose and verse, 
alienated though Fortinl might have been by 
his various earlier changes of political alle- 
giance. Andrea Zanzotto', by contrast, seems 
sb indifferent to allegiance of any kind as to 
withdraw into a 1 private haven of rural dialect 
and primary-school imagery, from which, as 
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Filippo Donini 

PIERO JAJEDER •• 

• Cohme, ■ \ 

345pp, Rome: Editor! Riuniti, Ll4 1 500 ’ 

. Kero Jahier was a clerk working for the It aliari 
.- railway? who - used to read.Dante to his col- 
leagues ip a grim office in Florence not, unlike 
that of fCafkain Prague, After 'meeting Prezzo- 
litji he began contributing to La voce, arid 
ended up . after a few years managing its 
! bookshop. lie was a ^volunteer (n the first 

t^^S'rt dld not. hikiA 

■ tohjSi piil ri slop to lii? literary activity j Biit;he 
, v sririflyed thank? to hls rriilway job arid by doing 
, Uanslations (Of Stevenson , Corira^ arid Hardy 

a ^ngoUnjrs). Afte^ the emj. erf fascist? , h© 
Irishmed . writing for newspa peri and math-.' 

• iinfeS. :i , • . ‘ /;-v 

; Jahier 's creative season was over, however, 

■ flhcl nothing that hfe wrote after l? 2 (j compares 
with bfs earlier achieVements; two hbvels,Tri 
one of Jphlch he satirizes Ms own office life 

.* rinder the pseudonym of Ginp Bta'nchi (19l5)i 
iyhile In the other hi recalls hiY adolescencein 
the hist person (/?fl^Ozzri,: l9l9) ■■ arid a sort of 
Journal, alternating poem^jthpVpse (Conhie 
e con gti aipitii, 191 9)whfch i S, ^lorig ‘ With . 
Ungaretti’s , Allegria di naufragl, the. best ■ 
Italian literary depletion of the Great War; "■ 
Con me is a Collection of articles arid longer 
essays published by Jahier between 1911 arid 
3 te 0 in LdCerba La fi'iviira lift (re S'fitf £a 
f. ;-fr. r , ‘-r *rf » ft S'*. 4/.-r if.' 


and after 1943 in Paragons, II ponte, La fltra 
letteraria and . other publications. As in his 
major books, the. best things hSre are autobio- 
graphical; “Alibi del silenzio 1 ’ for instance, 
some thirty pages in which he recalls the most 
poignant aspects of the Fascist persecutjipn that 
forced him to-be silent for twenty years; or 
K Contromerhori© vociane” , a ,Io?g jotter to 
Prezzolini . divided between the nostalgic: re- 
ooUection .of the times of La voce. Whin 
PrezZolini was his revered master, and an 
embittered polemic \wth what Prezzolini. had 
since become - the stern anti-Fasdst could not 


which the allegorical reading proposed. These 
new levels, the “multiple symbolism" of his 
subtitle, occupy a large part of Armour’s dis- 
cussion and are a major source of interest in the 
book. Through them the analysis of a single 
brief passage is made to cast an interesting new 
light on the political meaning of the poem as a 
whole and its personal significance to its 
author. 

If we read the episode of the door as Armour 
argues we should, not only the episode itself 
but the whole of Dante's Purgatory becomes a 
powerful indirect criticism of the corruption of 
the earthly Church, and especially its abuse of 
the power to excommunicate and grant indulg- 
ences- a criticism which lends a striking weight 
to the more explicit attacks scattered through- 
out the poem. Moreover, Armour suggests, 
there is a remarkable convergence of the inter- 
nal evidence of the poem and the little we know 
from external sources about Dante’s life, 
which points to a direct personal experience of 
this corruption as the starting-point of the spir- 
itual journey which the work represents. It is a 
real possibility that Dante went to Rome 
around Easter in the Jubilee Year 1300, the 
historical moment at which his journey in the 
Comedy purportedly takes place. Armour's 
concluding argument is that this did happen, 
and that the outrageous sale of indulgences in 
Rome during the Jubilee produced in him a 
spiritual crisis subsequently represented in 


Peter Hainsworth astutely illustrates, there 
may emerge universal messages if the reader is 
perceptive enough to discern them. Pier Paolo 
Pasolini's sad but eventful life is well 
documented by John Gatt-Rutter, and Lino 
Fertile, in an amusing essay, emphasizes the 
commitment of Dario Fo, internationally 
appreciated dramatist and performer. 

In such company Dino Buzzati may now 
seem staid, but Judy Rawson shows that the 
'dScapism of his narrative hides more profound 
meditations. Michael Caesar’s high flights in 
the introduction wing lower in his realistic 
assessment of the relatively lightweight oeuvre 
of Elsa Morante. (After the eulogy of Gadda in 
the introductory essay, the reader might justifi- 
ably have expected as essay on him to displace 
Morante.) Leonardo Sciascia, on the other 
hand, is a more natural inclusion; his (literally) 
intriguing world is analysed by Verina Jones, 
who whets the appetite for further study of this 
committed humanist. As a culmination comes 


veUed form i in Inferno I and II; the meUpU 
al dangers by which Dante is there thZS 
stand for the real spiritual danger in Ju! 
corrupt Church placed him, and fro m wSS 
other-worldly journey offered the onW 
of escape. 

While this last notion is certainiv an ini*, 
ing speculation, one may well feel iturZ 
sary to seek such a concrete autobioZS 
meaning in the extended imagery wES 
Dante chose to introduce his poem; in 
lar. Armour’s suggestion that the W, 
“stream” of Inferno II refers to the Til 
assumes an awkward intrusion of the ijw 
into an otherwise highly figurative episodt \ 1 
contrast, the main part of Armour’s arm** 
is much more cogent, indeed scarcely ml 
faulted, and fits the facts of Dante’s tea J' 
better than the earlier view. Apart frank'- 
obvious objection that it depends on a vintf> 
the comedy's literal meaning that manyisl 
find debatable, only one substantial p* 
might be made against it: it offers no cart 
ling evidence that the idea of Puigal«y, 
another Church is one that Dante wohldfo 
found in his sources or in the culture of Usfa 
If we are to believe that he conceit i 
Purgatory in this way, we must conclude tha& 
conception was mainly his own - a coate* 
which, given the astonishing inventive pm 
that the whole Comedy displays, we canwfev 
much difficulty accept. 


Italo Calvino, the one pioneering pa m 
Italian author who has continually exploited,! 
Richard Andrews’s words, “the md 
unthought alternative, the one. which rati 
the orthodoxies has yet been able Id see'. 

The authors discussed dearly mark thetia 
of the volume towards a political Left, h 
English reader might be forgiven forsuppni 
this to be the only literary bios in posfm 
Italy, yet Bacchelii, Cardarelli. CecfWi^ 
dozen “reactionaries" sell well and Asp 
which saw the formation of Gruppo W* 
marked the centenary of D'Annunzio^ 
and the revitalization of the D'Annuoa)* 
dustry, which culminated in 1983 with k 
largest and most appreciative biography » 
dote of this anathema to the Left; .***'' 
paradoxically, by a lifelong Communist. S* 
that slight reservation, it . is a pleasure load 
about these authors without having W.** 
constant allowance for the political line j 

Italian critics. 


N, S, Thompson 

PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 
Lutheran Letters ' ' 

Translated by Stuart Hood 
129pji, Carcanet. £8.95. 

0856354104 

Lutheran Lef/erjis a posthumpus collection of 
the provocative articles which Pasolini started 
writing for the Corriere della sera in March, 
J§75; a series which spread to the weekly //. 
mpndp an^ whidh he print Inue’d Up to the trine 
of hls deafn,; The last piece in the qqllection is 

iKa T)ntlniSMl 1 J . ■< ’ * ■ 


mmmm 


Italian writOTO 




rampant 

- sis, brought about the loss of tradilion^w^* 
among the lower classes and a hombgeii«®j 

- of the middle strata, based on bourgecs^ 
Interest. He launches a bitter attack 
crime wove among the young.’ linkijl “ i-L 
overwhelming pressure exerted on 
good middle-class consumers; theyejw^jr 
reach fn their urge for acquisition P r 
Into tho underworld of drugs In a seana if 

f alternative. 'iilai 

i Pasolini has two striking "modest 
, als” to Stop the rot: the suspension o}W 
l ■ lory seconds fy education 1 arid “ 
i. until a, satisfactory; effort is made to 
s cultural' regression. The cpljectli m afto^i 

i an essay' which calls'for the whole i 
» to be put on trial for corruption. 

- political interest, Lutheran 

f record pf a senritiye. arfUrt reartW? ^ 
t •' consequences df profound 
• • many of the, themes in his . 

s are 1 here treated in a very dlffcrent^^ 


-*Hg iii viitsvvm • '•N/fihnZj ' 

ur- • • devoted to WenOghello’s bwfl;, .<-^1 
3m ' second Contqihirig essays iri his np® 
in butors . include Cdsaj<. 


morplintegriwthat nof hvetj Ertice had. arid of W mm- JOitn ; A. Scott, rranx 

‘vyhich W6blf ; The Vofem© 
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Cosmogonical connexions 


G. L. Huxley 

M. L- WEST 
The Orphic Poems 

275pp. Oxford: Oarendon Press. £25. 
0198148542 

Orpheus was a legendaiy Thracian poet and 
teacher. Orphism is, or was, an insubstantial 
religion constructed by scholars out of myths, 
cults, verses and ritual connected with his 
name. Arnold Toynbee's ancient Orphic 
Church is a historiographical curiosity, but if 
Orphism is now obsolete, the poetry ascribed 
to Orpheus remains a respectable domain of 
enquiry. 

M. L. West is an able investigator. His book 
is erudite, crisp and timely. In 1962 a charred 
papyrus roll of the fourth century was rescued 
from a tomb near Derveni in Macedonia. 
Through the skill of Anton Fackelmann in 
Vienna over 150 scraps were recovered and set 
in order. The text presents hexameters from a 
cosmogonical poem together with an allegoric- 
al commentary. The edltio princeps, due soon, 
has been so long in coming from Thessalonike 
that there has been philological impatience and 
even the impropriety of unauthorized publica- 
tion. G. M. Parassoglou, one of the current 
editors, has generously supplied Professor 
West with a complete text; the hexameters are 
presented here, together with extensive sup- 
plements and combinations with other frag- 
ments exempli gratia. 

Aided by the Derveni verses West has been 
able to construct a stemma of Orphic cosmo- 


gonies. The connexions run from Near Eastern 
antecedents through early Greek epics to 
the “Protogonos Theogony", upon which the 
Derveni text depends. Thence we are led to 
the Orphic Rhapsodies by way of other fheo- 
gonies, including that expounded by Eudemos 
the Peripatetic. There are details attractive to 
anyone interested in modern cosmology: for 
example, Phanes-Protogonos is a primal 
creator of light; seen only by Night, he fills the 
world with his radiance, but, later, Zeus, 
acting as a divine Black Hole, swallows him 
and absorbs ali his powers. 

The book provides more than the title indi- 
cates. There is a neat account of the fifth- 
century inscribed bone plates from Soviet ex- 
cavations at Otbia. A bonus is a new edition of 
“Linos’ 1 . Students of Aristeas of Prokonnesos 
will be pleased to see Thracian and Orphic ties 
with Asiatic shamanism taken seriously. Due 
emphasis is given to Dionysos Zagreus at 
Delphi and to the Cretan Kouretes. Orphic 
connexions of Empedokles through Pythagor- 
as are considered - Cretan links of Empe- 
dokles through the Cretans of Akragas arid 
Geia also deserve investigation. 

West fitly defends his right to speculate. In 
general the speculations are instructive, but in 
the excursions into Near Eastern cosmogony 
there are occasional threats of what in biblical 
studies is called parallclomanla. Likenesses be- 
tween cosmogonical systems may indicate a 
propensity in human thinking, not intellectual 
connexions, and when a connexion is shown to 
be probable, there is still the problem of deter- 
mining the direction of borrowing. West takes 
the reader on some exciting tours from Apsu to 


Zurv&n; sometimes one must be resolute in 
willing suspension of disbelief, as for example 
in the breathtakingly conditional sentence, “If 
we removed Ohrmazd and Ahriman from the 
story, and made Time the agent throughout, 
we should have something very close to the 
Orphic cosmogony” (p 200). But he is right to 
look far afield - to India, Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Babylonia and Iran, as well as to the steppes. 

A few comments on particular problems will 
help to indicate the range of this rewarding 
book. P 10: the reference (o Prodikos, “the 
famous sophist from Samos", in connexion 
with the alleged authorship of The Descent is 
baffling, since Prodikos the sophist is said to 
have come from Keos. P 49: a sixth-century 
incandescent moon is here distinguished from 
a fifth-century reflecting moon with physical 
features, flora and fauna. West claims that the 
Epimenidean Lion of Nemea must come from 
the latter, so that the hexameters about the 
Lion’s lunar origin are to be dated in the fifth 
century. Doubts, however, arise when we per- 
ceive that Aelian, who quotes the verses, has 
been discussing the fiery nature of lions. P 59: 
Nikolaus Waiter thought that the line “And on 
the seventh day everything is complete” was 
the work of a Jew. West objects that everything 
is complete on the sixth day in Genesis: he 
thinks also that we should have to emend to 
“was complete”. But the verse may well be a 
midrash on Genesis 2:2a, where according to 
early variants God ended his work on the 
seventh day. The tense is not a problem if God 
is speaking. P 110: the suggestion that the 
“Protogonos Theogony" may well have been 
composed about 500 nc and for a Bacchic socie- 


ty in Ionia is welcome. We may think in par- 
ticular of Ephesos as an entrepAt for doctrines 
conveyed along the Royal Road. A form of the 
name Phanes is found on early Ephesian coins; 
and the city had mystic rites of the Kouretes 
(Strabo 640 Cas). P 146: a closer connexion 
between Orpheus and the Muses of Pieria is 
provided by the Constitution of the Metho- 
naians (Aristotle F 552 Rose), in which his 
death among the Leibcthrians of Pieria was 
mentioned. Pp 160-69: the discussion of the 
cutting up and cooking of Dionysos is vigorous, 
but it is a pity that, when we come to the report 
of Cretan Kouretes sacrificing children to 
Kronos of old (Istros 334 F48), nothing is said 
about archaeological evidence for the cutting 
of flesh from the bones of sacrificed children 
prior to cooking in Late Minoan IB Knossos. 
The victims could have been enticed to slaugh- 
ter by playthings, as the Titans lured Dionysos 
Zagreus before he was cut up. West (p 153) 
suggests that Zagreus is a North-west Greek 
form akin to ztlgrg, a pitfall for animals. Alter- 
natively we may still think of an 
ethnikon of a non-Greek, perhaps Minoan, 
toponym, and it remains possible that Euri- 
pides was accurate, not indulging in syncret- 
ism, when in Cretans he placed Zagreus In 
Crete (F 79,11 Austin). P 198: if vertically- 
entwined snakes could symbolize the axis of 
the world, then we may recall the Delphic tri- 
ple-serpent column and its position close to 
where Zeus' accurately navigating eagles met 
above the middle point of. Earth. 

Despite some assertiveness, this is a disting- 
uished book, usefully complementing the au- 
thor’s Early Creek Philosophy and the Orient. 


Oratorical occasions 


Elizabeth Rawson 

d.a. Russell. 

Greek Declamation 

141pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50. 
0521257808 .... 

■■■ t - * “ 

Formal rhetoric influenced almost everything 
written in classical antiquity; but how many 
students of classics in our universities can say 
what the different parts of a speech or func- 
tions of oratory are, let alone expound the 
theory of stasisl How many have even looked 
into the Rhetorics ad Herenniiim, the most 
accessible handbook on the subject, closely 
reflecting what Cicero studied in youth, or the 
work of the Elder Seneca, with its anecdotes 
about and quotations from the “declaimers” of 
the Augustan epoch? (Not that figures of 
speech and purple loci communes ore the core 
of ancient rhetoric, as D. A. Russell rightly 
stresses; thsjt was to do! with argument and 
structure.) The J. H. Gray lectures at Cam- 
bridge, on one series of which this admirable 
little book is based, are specifically designed to 
treat qspe«s of the ancient world pot covered 
in the ordinary syllabus; id fact Greek de- 
clamation is even less generally familiar than 
Roman, end some of the writers studied here 
. will be beyond the scope even of most profes- 
sional classical, scholars - such figures ris the 
sixth-century Choriciua of pn?a, praised here 
as “a great stylistic virtup 50 ”. But there has . 
been increasing interest of late in the famous 
"sophists” active in the Greek world under the 
Roman Emperbrs, often men of wealth and 
standing, Who taught. gpve. display speeches to 
ferge; (and adult) audiences, or wrote to be 
road, and might also act as litigants, advocates 
' jjtd ambassadors (at whose pleas for suffering 
npmc towns it was 1 proper for an Emperor to 
woofi) . Thete coulfl be no better guide to this 
world. than!! Mr ftiisseii, though he confines 
himself here to the mfleiai thrit were tbe 
^Ment'./of • the !. Latin' declamationes, 
speeches imitating and training fqr judicial and 
• Njttrai speaking; the thirfl branch of oratory, 
."opldeictlc” ,cfdefly panegyrics, is notcoyered 
by fttiis phenomenon.. A ‘mass of ldte; Greek 
■ ^lamatl pri slirvives ; jess is known about the 
toiler peribd. in wjiicb the Romany ldarnt 
^Q& thp GfeekA to praclisc lt. % : ; 

’central chapter of the book ejects 
; ^ptollfefetlrfg theories of stasis , the 


more was said of the general ancient obsession, 
born of Greek logic or “dialectic", with organ- 
izing a subject by dividing and subdividing it 
(differently from and better than your rivals). 
But whether this rebarbative material can real- 
ly be made much clearer than it is here (with 
theaidof a useful glossary of technical terms) is 
opqri to doubt. There is, however, inevitably a 
marked contrast with the ottaerchapteis, which 
are much Lighter going. Several evoke the 
strange world of the imaginary judicial speech 
controversla in Latin), where- the legal and 
political framework is loosely based on that of 
classical Athens,- but the citizens are placed in 
the most appalling dilemmas by pirates, tyrants 
and fathers given to renouncing their sons, 
while rape, adultery and suicide (for the last of 
which one must persuade a tribunal to give 
permission) are commonplace. 

The political speeches set in the mouths of 


historical characters {suasoriae) hark back 
more obviously to the fifth and fourth centuries 
bc, and here gross anachronism is avoided. In 
both kinds of speech the language is also the 
Attic dialect of that period, and Russell' 
interestingly though briefly notes the way in 
which this language drew on the comedy and 
historiography, -as well as the oratory, of the 
time; and how, when assuming Ihe foie of 
Demosthenes, 'one did not produce an exact 
pastiche of his style. Like 1 its language, the 
history of the Hellenistic age was rejected by 
the nostalgic Greeks of the Empire; and Rome 
itself might not have been. Though Russell 
perhaps exaggerates the genuinely democratic 
nature of "Sophistopolis” - democratia in later 
Greek means no more than constitutional 
government - he to some extent' explores the 
gap, and the occasional correspondences, be- 
tween the world of the declamations' and the 


Factual fabrications 


smqmte 


P. A. Brunt 

N.G.L. HAMMOND 

Three Historians of Alexander the Great: The 
so-called Vulgate authprs, Diodorus, Justin 
andCurtius ' 

205pp. Cambridge UniversityPr^ss. £20. 
0521254515 ’ '"-'V "’ 

Our knowledge of Alexander comes almost , 
entirely from works written three or four cen- : 
turies after his time; their value cannot be 
greater than that of the contemporary accounts 
on which they draw. Even in antiquity these had a 
bad name for mendacity. However, Arrian 
presents a relatively coherent and sober ver- 
sion of events, explicitly based on the generally 
congruent narratives of Ptolemy and Arisfo- 
bulus, who were with Alexander on his expedi- 
tion. Most modem scholars, includlngN. G. L. 
Hammond in the life of Alexander which he 
published in 1981, have preferred this . testi- . 
mony.to that which conflicts with it, preserved 
in the! histories of Diodorus and Curliu? aod jn 
, Justin’s epitome of Tfogus, the three historians ' 
whose sources Hammond examines in his new 
book.- i ’■ ,l 

' Nope of theie writers expressly tells us what 
his sources were. But Itfe pla(ii that they often 
followed the, $ame authority, ^od tpraparison 
ofweif a^obnfr of 


Oitarchus in ancient writings permit us to iden- 
tity that authority. We know that he was widely 
read, even though his reliability was im- 
pugned. He was evidently capable of gross ex- 
aggerations and inventions, which can be dis- 1 
cerncdbothinDiodorusetc, and insome of the . 
citat|ons. None the less, some scholars believe 
t(iat Arrian’s sources were too partial to Alex- 
ander,. bud that) the evidence of Clitarclius (or 
of other contemporaries of Alexander) cannot 
be entirely discarded. Moreover, piodocus etc 
give us sbme ; information which is, not only 
consonant with Arrian’s account but which • 
supplements it and appears to be derived from 
reliable records, 

.Hammond seeks to show that all such in- 
formation comes from Ptolemy mediated 
through an Athenian historian, Diyllus, whom 
: Diodorus hid almost certainly used for his pre- 
vious narrative! of the reign of Alexander's 
father, Philip, or from Aristobulijs. Everything 
bizarre is referred to Clitarehus, everything 
credible. to a better source. It is, however, an 
assumption that; virtually ^ n6th|ng was to be 
found in Clitarehus btit fabri cation., There is no 
proof that Diyllus provided any detailed narra- 
tive Of Alexander’s expedition, and it is a mere 
, conjecture that he read Ptolemy. I cannot be- 
lieve that Diodorus was continually, turning 
, from Clitarehus to Diyllus or any.other alterna- 
tive account of the expedition . In his analysis of 
Diodorus^ and elsewhere,. Hammond makes 
too tittle allowance tor the carelessness of 


real worid, though a historian might wish to go 
further. Ancient critics of rhetorical education 
had observed this gap, especially the more 
down-to-earth Romans. 

Russell observes that with the baroque ex- 
cesses of Hellenistic prose some slightly lubri- 
cious subjects of declamation had probably 
also been swept away; but he puts the moraliz- 
ing tendency of some late work- down to the 
increasing closeness of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy. These had earlier been often at odds, 
rivals for the souls of the young. For us there 
can be no comparison between the achieve- 
ments of Greek philosophy and Greek rhetor- 
ic. But if we are to understand Greek paideia or 
education (which was regarded as almost 
synonymous with Greek civilization), at ledst- 
in its later manifestations, il will not do simply 
to dismiss Greek declaimers, with the Elder 
Seneca, as “the most amiable kind of fool”. 


ancient writers in summarizing, transcribing or 
paraphrasing their sources. Incoherenries fat 
an epitomizer like Diodorus do not necessarily 
prove that he was combining different accounts 
rather than imperfectly reproducing one. Sinai* ; 
lady the so-called fragments of lost authors 
need, pot 1 be faithful reports of the language or 
content ,of. what they wrote. ; »•' 

. Hammond also; ascribes to. Cjitai'ehiis 
mendacious denigration of Alexander and the 
Macedonians. This is improbably. Clitarehus 
was a subject and flatterer of Ptolemy, and 
though Ptolemy’s own history was evidently 
not available to him, Ptolemy’s attitude to 
Alexander must have been patent; not to speak 
of their early friendship, ancj of Ptolemy’s 
promotion by Alexander, his prestige as king 
in Egypt was enhanced by his entombment of 
Alexander, I find no evidence of malignity to 
Alexander In Diodorus. Curtius : and Trogus 
did indeed suggest' that he was corrupted by . 
power, but this was] a a interpretation (whether 
true or false) that could readily have been 
adopted by any later writer reflecting on even ' 
die facts that Arrian records. But tp Ham- 
mond, as hts earlier book .shows, the least cri- 
! tlcism of his hero is proof of rancour, and any 
actions that might support it, if not corrobo- 
rated by Arrian (and thesq can all be excused 
or justified), are falsifications. Neither Ham-; 
mo ad's presuppositions nor his often ingenious 
examinations of tpxts conyi^ce pie t^t 
his novel theses should be accepted. 
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Aged faces, young Turks 


John Clute 

. HILMA WOLITZER ~ 

In the Palomar Arms 
315pp. Harvill Press. £8.95. 

0002713489 

ANNELEATON 

Mayakovsky, My Love 

205pp. Chattoand Wind us/Hogar(h Press. 

£8.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0701 1 28143 

There is a taste of ashes to Hilma Wolitzer's 
new novel. In the Palomar Arms begins just 
after a bout of high passion, with Daphne and 
Kenny “resting in a grand, wet, postcoital tang- 
leon her fold out bed". But this is the high point 
of their stofy. The rest is aftermath, a melan- 
choly detailing of the costs of adultery in the 
solitudes of suburban Los Angeles. 

Tax accountant Kenny’s marriage with 
svelte, frigid joy has frozen over, though their 
Disneyesque children continue to tug the 
heartstrings of both partners. University stu- 
dent Daphne with hair to her waist brings new 
life to Kenny. They make love, secretly, again 
and again, before the novel begins. We discov- 
er that he has promised to leave his family and 
to marry her. She is exuberant, but feels a 
premonitory chill. 

This is justified. Soon after being told of the 
affair. Joy attempts suicide, and the feckless 
Kenny returns to her. They engage separate 
therapists and begin to work out their tepid 
destinies. During these dvents, Daphne has 
continued to work part-time at the Palomar 
Anns Senior Home, where she begins to con- 
front her own destiny in the faces of the aged. 


The heart of the novel is here. 

Kenny and Joy have no surprises in them for 
the reader of romantic fiction, and Wolitzer's 
occasional deft insights make them bear more 
reality - even momentarily - than they can 
sustain; in her infatuation with a feather- 
brained, humourless tax accountant and his 
ranch house, Daphne too is a figure thinly 
imagined indeed. Only with the old folks does 
Wolitzer intermittently make something of her 
tale. 

There is surely nothing new about them, or 
in her rendering of their lives, but that is after 
all the reality of the condition they face, as they 
wind down from day to day, and die. There are 
moments of barbed melancholy as we watch 
. them shrink. It may be, too. that we are in- 
tended to read their sterile decline as an ana- 
logue of the state of married life and adultery in 
southern California, and elsewhere. If that is 
so, then once again In the Palomar Arms fails 
to surprise, for the lesson sinks in long before 
the tale is ended. 

Some of the stories in Mayakovsky, My 
Love also exhaust themselves before they 
close, because Anne Leaton inhabits her va- 
rious worlds so intensely that she does not 
know when to stop. In “Destiny”, for instance, 
the longest tale in this very fine collection, she 
does not seem to realize when the reader has 
understood enough of her vision of provincial 
Turkey to grasp the essential revelation she is 
attempting to convey - about the appalling 
David Fairweather, a quiet young American 
with mad blue eyes, who has gone native (or so 
he thinks), first in Istanbul, then in a backwater 
village. Deaf to the rhythms of the real Turkey, 
he seeks, and believes he has found, the true 


Another old Atrocity 




I Gabriel Josipovici 

L WALTER AIMSH rr~ 


us with the neutrality of adult cartoons, com- 
:bine4 with the New American Pseudo-Ex- 
perimenjalism. This means that he writes in 


authentic flavour of life itself, far from the 
airless terrors of midwestern America. He 
marries a Turkish girl from Istanbul who hates 
the provinces and who leaves him scandalous- 
ly. He nearly destroys the local school at which 
he teaches English; he tries to marry n whore; 
he is a laughing stock. But that is not the re- 
velation. Though she takes too long to gel 
there, what Leaton has to reveal is something 
different. Fairweather is grotesque, comical, 
abandoned. But as a caricature he enters the 
world at last. He is recognized there. He is 
dense with cultural meaning, for others, and he 
is happy. It is almost irrelevant that he con- 
tinues to talk nonsense. 

In all of Leaton’s stories, the shape of a 
destiny is far more important than its content. 
The brain damage which silences the heroine 
of “Tracks to the Cold Country” may seeming- 
ly ravage her humanity, but at the same time it 
caps and seals shut the long, frigid, alienated 
tale of her sad family through the generations. 
The dead Mayakovsky of the title story is the 
culmination of apparently mad Chloe’s search 
for a version of reality that encompasses all 
those who have tried to leave her by dying. 
“Gita's Story”, which she tells the village to 
which she has moved, may be a lie, and empty 
of content: but it makes a life for her, and, 
almost magically, creates a husband. 

This is a cosmopolitan book, with settings 
ranging from Turkey to Ireland to the iron 
towns of rural America, where Leaton’s heart 
may still reside. Her best creations are 
escapees and victims of the puritan, wintry 
plains. And where they go, she follows, in that 
long American search to make sense of every- 
thing. 


uneasy with the. given forms of narrative but 
doesn't quite know what to do about it. The 
result is a continuous attempt at “alienation 

, la: .• V. . . , ... 


tion to each other: that he eschews all nnnrh,*. , y ’ 5 “ ■ 


113pp. Faber. Paperbnck, £2.50. 1 on lo each other i that he eschews all punctua- 

0571131131 tion except the full slop; that he is fond of 

Z : TT numbering words in order to draw our atten- 

Remnantsof theoid atrocity subsist, but they tion to their recurrence at different points in 

Sce - nery : a ? iece ’ or runnin 8 through the alphabet with 
S '° JUL*: ° f,he ™ rds paragraph. 
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S.l' >■ 1 ‘.]j 
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t required air of naturalness, pathos and hope.” 
These words of John Ashbery’s form the epi- 
; graph ip the first story in Walter Abish’s collec- 
, • tion. They are menacing and haunting precise- 

- ly because they are so simple, so dear. .What 
old atrocity? we wonder, and who converts and 
who requires? The passage is troubling precise- 
ly because we all seem to be, implicated, be- 
cause it Suggests that all patterning, no matter 
how innocent, is a way of concealing; but, by 

- the same token, that all patterning, however 

innocent, carries the tell-tale signs of its ori- 
gins. ' ' : 

Unfortunately .this is by forihe best thing in 
.the book. AbishfoUowsit.forexample.with a ■ 
story of awful bana li ty, about a writer -not so 
different, we guess, from Abish himself- who . 
. cpmes'ta.a.clean hew German town tp jnter- 
• view a local author. Of course )t turns out that 
: .the town is built on the site of an old concentre- 
tipti camp; of course rhe visitor’s ex-wife turns 


But the style never seems to be dictated, as it is 
in Handke or, say, Georges Perec, by the ex- 
igencies of the theme, while the formal con- 
straints are too slack to be interesting. If, for 
example, in using the alphabet as generator, 
you leave ypursel f free to repeat letters as often 
as, necessary, and even to leave some out. It is 
like writing a sonnet sequence with poems of 
anything from twelve to sixteen lines, and in 


opening to the fourth story: “In the cradle of 
civilization men and women habitually sat 
face-to-face. They sat on stone benches or on 
the ground. The art of costume design was 
already well-advanced, although, I might add, 
these events preceded the invention of the 
door-knob and the windowpane.” 

Yet such writing, like that of Coover or 
Barthelme, is highly regarded in America, 
where clearly both style and content find 
echoes in many hearts. Fiction which deals, 
though, only with people whose principal in- 
terests are sex, being unpleasant to their 
spouses or blowing people up, even if this is an 
authentic image of present-day Amerlcn, 
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Par, of the anawer is .hat Abish ls e, early l "‘° 

^ ;In pk^homa . 

; ’ ; • Priviiig to Anadarko Wris like flight, : .. . 

';••• Gliding and grazing the surfaces of land : • 

*" .= That flowed away from one secretively. 


wuiingoaugnte^qt - or-pourse-r the ex-catnp 
, ; Ci)mmandant l l)to soiriethltig on his arm he 
; Wishes tp . hide); of , course the,, Ger highs jib 
I hteeis dpn’t waijt ,tp reipembcr; 1 6f course tbe 
| . ex-comm4ridan |’s daughter is suddenly stniolq 
' 1 .; w* 1 * 1 guiltibr. remorse arid vanishes; of course 

f hpr fnPJlftd, CilnnfUi 


: - And |pft, in standing pdols, brie wtoq-dark stain, 
i The: trees,'. with, their wpiraft Jpok, th^grassbs 

: 1 Y allowing into .March ’refused their space !• 


; with, guiltior. remors© arid vanishes; of roui'se v , ■ Those colprirs that wbuid quicken to the 'f ins 

. her friends silently blapid.the visitor for ; : . .■ \ }. : . ; r. , , ' Qf ; thq ; horizbh eadh. declivitv ^ > l - v 

0{ cliche,; fl «| od a " iothe Sap and fiate.of spHng; V V : ' : 

We, ore never hiade to pohidcr.iT] otlvq o r aiked ■ • ? ;i i i : w ochuss parted; Suii kept ;cioiided back . ' - ' • " . ■' 

ip gropple with'the complexity <Jf the lisues -Criisheifi biesicle^the road ' • j: V \ '< 

involved. MalcalmBradbury, in bis enthqsias- v pliibue.-J&t-' fad'dd ^ ' 

tic introduetipn, .comphros Abisb to Pet tf;- fkdamehtots-^ 

Handke, but to my ear they ace worlds apart- ■. : 1 - l / i ; 

Hqndke’s neutral prase, is, like KtelstX re- • . - 

sonant with suppressed .emD (ion -,^hd his bboks . •,•■!' p , ^ tb^ad^ W „ , 

convey a sense, of deep understanding and ' ' . j- j- tslgkitist- a :dpabY&i 1 

compassion, as well as. a fiercp-dellghtiri' the." , ; : i V 

one weapon left himin a terrifying- world: writ- . . .■ Zyl. •: » 4 1 ■■■ 
ing itself.* >r«v 'sj- !■ „ 
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i horror J 

J Joanna Motion 

1 VIRGINIA MORICONI " ^ 

i The Princes of Q 

- 223pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 

I 07156 18083 

! J lK cosmopolitan Prii^ 

, haunted and ultimately debilitated tot : 

i fnm,1 y ho , rror «°ry. At the core of |K : 

* ,or y- sending out waves of evil overlato*. 

. erntions, are three terrible deaths. Tb^S 
is undisputed. But the circumstances^ 

. deaths, ‘heir motives and morality ih . JJ 
and even the looks of the people i 
n matter for challenging hypothesis ' 

Virginia Morlconi’s fine, fascinate J 
offers three attempts at the truth. TW 
belongs to mythology. The anonym 
genderless narrator relays a story of fe 
certainties, told over the kitchen fire byacn 
temporary Italian peasant. It has thecal 
ling simplicity of superstition distilled fin, 
game of Chinese Whispers played by the » 
vants in a great, if ramshackle, houseUt 
The Dowager Princess had serii to succour lit 
Orlando, his door was not dosed ou his feva.iS 
poor Ninetta's door did not open even U 
apothecary's art. What, said the third footmniofc 
gardener's boy, what, said the head chambemdi 
the laundress, was the meaning of that? 

In the second version, the skeleton ismt} 
nizable but the body belongs to an aftogfo 
higher beast. The narration is filtered^ s^k- 
times almost inconsequentially, through doco 
ments: letters from the Princess ClolUditoh 
sister in Madrid; the private jottings d fe 
eccentric Princess Henrietta; progress repas 
sent home to his patroness by the astoottij 
Father Orlando. Each of the docuroesri 
absorbing in itself. Clotilda’s letters axe dr 
lightful, taking in an ill-advised crossing rf* 
volutionary France in a closed carriage ffirf' 
the entire journey Fauptp refused to /dp# 
Herself in the Beriine, although a swwtfjb I 
wered Bedroom Utensil had been provWl 1 
and the Austrian occupation of Venice. 8** I 
as the concerned reports on her parental lax I 
at Q. made by the visiting daughter., 
Every detail they incidentally contrite* 
redefining the mysteries of Q. isanextrasfc- 
faction. Not that these elegant messages 6* 
the Age of Reason crimp the awful ness# 
central events. Reality, in its documoM 
form, is subtler, more plausible arid less 
than that of the oral tradition, owriapj 
metaphoric force with psychological dept)., 
The third section of the book offep®#* 
much the perspective conferred byanewdinc- 
tion ns the corrective view from inside .thee* 
tic. It consists of a conversation between^ 
last descendants of the House p(Q..d^^ 

their murky inheritance courteously and®* 
nateiy against the incursions of historian 
tourists alike. If earlier generations .ba^® 
written page for their instrument, 
tleth century offspring, literally a bastard ^ 
sion of themselves, analyse predicameok J 
make their judgments through : >l eWp‘P-. 
curslons" into dialogue. The contents of M® 
and diaries assert themselves as nscflfjg** j 

fact, admissible eyjdence forthdtri^tbat 
novel tacitly stages; but the'.final meinb™ ■ 

the House of p., with first-hand expj ffi* 
what it is to be an isolated aniiiinpprtJ“ B ■ 
offer a qualifying verdict. They teasc tbgjny 
rians. and the reader; by. dandling 
piece of documentation, a missing j# 
nals. They | query, in any case wh«W ? : -. 1 
contents record deeds or desir^' . , .: ^ i 
• “Ho#, ( wonder, are we to cptne.W^T ; , 
with thq Past?” asks tlptilda, 

Ofninous family to a pew. century ; 
Night,' 1800 , “We will 
think, each of us in Ijis .^ashipii- v. rlSSi!.' 
adapted, Virginia Moriconfsdggcsl 8 > Hj^ ^ • 
fion of whom you believe afid whosC y 
are on, is matter of temperiPK.nf- ” S :. 
tion , ; and even , in this: nice 
breed ing. Be tween them these Sj 5 r 

but a composite nnd enthralling^ t'- . 
' ,Thls is a v ( r tvioso perf onhf' ti ? e: . - ^ 


• T. J- ■ ywMyw a wi-^ro ”. ( yv* -J' ™ * 

a dance of con temporary; dialog. 
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Revealing the Reformer 


Ro bert Scribner 

HEINRICH BORNKAMM 
Luther In Mid-Career 1521-1S30 
Translated by E. Theodore Bnchmann 
709pp. Darton, Longman and Todd. £25. 

0232515956 

The Tlibingen church historian Heinrich Bom- 
kamm, who died in 1977, was one of the pre- 
eminent Luther scholars of the post-war era. 
For almost thirty years he had been planning a 
major biography of the Reformer covering the 
central period of his career, the years 1521-30. 
Bomkamm believed that it was necessary to 
break away both from sentimentality and hero- 
worship of Luther, and from the abstract and 
over-systematized approach to his theology 
prevalent in Luther scholarship since the late 
nineteenth century. He wished to produce a 
biography which would set Luther firmly in the 
historical situations and experiences of his 
time, and show how his theology grew out 
of his responses to them. Bomkamm never 
brought this project to completion, and Luther 
in Mid-Career 1521-1530 was put together from 
on incomplete manuscript by his daughter after 
his death. Written over a considerable number 
of years, and first published in German in 1979, 
it is difficult to assess this work in terms of 
modern scholarship. Of necessity, it takes no 
account of the very considerable flowering of 
Reformation studies since 1975, especially 
those on the urban Reformation and the Ger- 
man Peasants’ War. It is fair, however, to ask 
how far it lives up to Bornkamm’s idea of a 
new, more historical biography of Luther. 

First, it should be said that the translation 
does not always serve the book well. It is aimed 
at an American readership, and includes many 
terms and phrases which jar on the ear this side 
of the Atlantic (“Wow!", “A good guy", 
“sophomoric”). There are some poor transla- 
tions, such as “latest addon” instead of Imper- 
ial Recess for Reichstagsabschled ; or ■“counter- 
Christs” for Antichristen, so missing^ the 
invocation of the link with the Antichrist in- 
tended. Translating Rotten as “mobs" In refer- 
ence to peasant bands conveys a distinctly pre- 
judicial reading of the Peasants’ War. Given 
the problems of preparing a posthumous 
manuscript, the editorial work is reasonably 
good, with only the occasional howler - for 
example, the “Joachite tradition” is explained 
on page 103 not as a reference to the ideas 
associated with the twelfth-century Abbot 
Joachim of Fiore, but to Joachim, the father of 
the Virgin Mary. 

Bomkamm succeeds admirably in showing 
how Luther’s thought developed in response to 
changing circumstances, but he never Loses 
sight of the Reformer’s central theological in- 
sights. His chapters describing Luther's re- 


actions to the evangelical movements of the 
1520s alternate with others devoted largely to 
exposition of Luther's theology. He discusses 
the troubles in Wittenberg, the problem of 
social unrest, the challenge of the radicals and 
the Anabaptists, the disagreements with the 
Zwinglians, the imperial politics involved in 
the progress of church reform and the organiz- 
ation of the newly emergent reformed churches. 
There are lucid expositions of theological 
debates: Luther's disagreements with Karl- 
stadt, Mttntzer, Erasmus and Zwingli. Born- 
kamm brilliantly uses Luther's dispute with the 
Louvain theologian Latomus to give an excel- 
lent exposition of the Reformer's views on jus- 
tification and hermeneutics. There are also in- 
cisive chapters on Luther's theology of civil 
government and social ethics. In all of this, 
Bomkamm writes with the ease of one excel- 
lently acquainted with the widest range of 
twentieth-century Luther scholarship. Despite 
its considerable length, the book is pleasant to 
read because of the exemplary clarity and con- 
cision with which it explains historical and 
theological concepts. In this respect, it should 
satisfy both specialist and non-specialist 
readers alike. 

None the less, Bornkamm only partly 
escapes from the constraints of traditional 
Luther biography. Certainly, there Is no overt 
hero-worship, but Bornkamm can often be 
over-lyrical about Luther’s talents, for exam- 
ple about his poetic gift as a biblical translator. 
Here he too easily passes over the fact that 
Luther provided more a version of the Bible 
than a translation, admittedly a version applied 
to the culture and conceptualization of his own 
age, but slanted towards his own theological 
views, sometimes with considerable distortion 
of scholarship. Luther’s experience is always 
taken as a touchstone of what is or is not cor- 
rect, producing a teleological view of the 
Reformation which is inevitably Luther- 
centred and Wittenberg-centred. Karlstadt and 
MQntzer are dismissed as “hotheads” and 
“sectarians" , motivated by distrust and hatred . 
llte North German Reformer Johann Aman- 
dus js stigmatized as a "Prussian Thomas 
MOnster", an ■ "egocentric^ demagogue". 
Zwingli is depicted as engaging in “cheap 
irony’’, Martin Buccer is accused of “dubious 
pranks". These are all judgments which might 
on occasion have been applied to Luther 
himself, but Bomkamm rarely has any critical 
word to say about his subject. He does speak of 
Luther’s “terrible harness" during the 
Peasants’ War, but exonerates him of any 
blame - despite the strong criticism of itlm by 
many Lutherans of that time, whose comments 
Bornkamm dismisses as lacking in under- 
standing. 

In writing biography it is always difficult to 
strike a balance between necessary empathy 
with one's subject and impartial judgment of 


The social setting 


John Lawrence 


overstating his ease. He is careful about his 
words too, distinguishing clearly between the 
various meanings of such terms as “secular". 

Habgood refuses to “reduce individuals to 
statistics" or “look for the ^determinants’; of 


JOHN HARiinrm Habgood remses to reauce inuiviuuHis 

Church^dNaLln»S«utarAg e . , : *»«&«" or 

^ ' ■ knowledge" can “free us from the tyranny of 


The new Archbishop of York was a scientist 
before he was a priest and in Church and 
Nation in d Secular Age he tries to discover 
fchat'the social scientists have to say, not only, 
about the., Church of England but about' all 
organized religion. John Habgood’s concern is 
ev«] wider than that: what is to hold society ; 
together te a pluralist and relativist world? So 


our own preconceptions", which "is a step on 
the road to God",. Religious changes are hard 
to identify and assess, but “something hap-, 
pened to European religion; in tfi6- Jut two. 
centuries”. Is religion now jus) a matter of. 
personal choice or does it and should it be 
concerned with the. life of the .community in 
various ways? It would not.be fair to summa-!. 


, . 6 w i*‘vi III '{a piUraUSl HIIU JwlUlIVlaU lYUIiui mu .M.—— ’ ■'7. 7. : ■ 

hi* book is' Of interest not only to English rize the Archbishop's subtle pnd pafefully ba r 

Ahgllcans but to believers 'of all faiths, indeed _ lanced argument, but H. is instructive to follow 
fo evirjtane; who is concerned for the future of • it. • .. ' 

British sodfety; in a confusing age. ! • , He. is suspicious of traditional' evangelism. 

The book was written in the course, of ;a' . fearing that it, only. touches themore superficial 
tix-rtwrith sabbatical from his former diocese , aspects of personality. Moreover, ; itmy 
QfUurharn.DrHabgoodmadegood use of his deepen the belief ofj thosd', who 
'.fonei biit he had a tight schedule and apolo- , affected in soiqe way by religion, Wg 
lh' advance for “many passages which t effect upon ihemilbonswhp have np contact^ 
£veh roOretlme;lvWiuld prefer to have rewrit- all with the world ofrdieous dRote. On ^ 0 . 

teft So it Would npt-befairto take the book as;.' different tack, the .Archbishop .asks whe her 
■' ^^ iheauthor’s-fliial Cpnclusion on any sub-; . . what appear to be thejfymp^a of ^ ^gt us 
up.severpV lines of!, dedlneatenotr^ 

•. ueW^nd.more Varied-fdrmVdf «bgion. 

• Wtforpjng theevideQce, raisinghiivoida or asks, but he does not answer, Perhaps one 


his or her thought and actions. When the sub- 
ject is Luther, there is the added danger of 
identifying with Luther's own religious experi- 
ence or theological viewpoint. This has often 
led traditional historiography of the Reforma- 
tion into seeing Luther's view of reform both as 
normative and as the only valid evangelical 
experience. Bornkamm was too good a histo- 
rian to fall into the excessive adulation of his 
subject that characterized the era of confes- 
sional history, but enough traces of that mode 
remain to ensure that this is not the genuinely 
objective biography that Bornkamm envis- 
aged. Indeed, he even argues for the necessity 
of treating Luther and Wittenberg as a focal 
point from which “everything else must find its 
perspective and place”. This is reflected in his 
use of sources, overwhelmingly the Weimar 
edition of Luther's own works, supported by 
those of other Reformers. Little use is made of 
the kind of sources drawn on in studies of the 
urban Reformation, which provide quite a 
different perspective both of Luther nnd of the 
evangelical movements of the age. 

Bornkamm's biography looks backwards 
rather than forwards in another respect. This is 
the tendency to legard Luther teleologically as 
the forerunner of things “modern", and to foil 
to relate his mentality to that of the sixteenth 
century. This is most apparent on two themes, 
Luther's views of the Devil and of eschatology. 
Bomkamm does not ignore their central role in 
Luther’s outlook, but tends to reduce them to 
abstract concepts emptied of the emotive force 
they had for Luther’s age. Thus, Luther's fre- 
quent mention of the Devil is described as “his 
way of perceiving the cunning power of evil”, 
his eschatological view of the Turkish threat as 
marking a divide between “medieval” and 
“modem” political thinking (for Luther, this 
was a confirmatory sign of the imminence of 
the Last Days - something Bornkamm men- 
tions, but does not expand upon). 

A final judgment must be that this is not the 
“new biography" demanded by our recent 
understanding of the Reformation. To achieve 
that, Luther must be set more completely in 
•. the erttire spectrum of his nge. The validity of 
the religious and social experience of Luther's 
contemporaries which diverged from his own 
must be more-fiilly recognized. Sympathy for 
the human dimension of history should not be 
accorded just to the subject of a biography, but 
to all the actors with whom he or she came into 
contact. We can duly honour, however, Born- 
kamm's immense scholarship and his outstand- 
ing contribution towards a better historical 
understanding of Luther. Despite its limita- 
tions, this study of Luther in mid-career is a 
truly remarkable achievement, illuminating 
and enjoyable- to read. Though the “hew 
biography” of Luther remains to be written, 
without the labours of Heinrich Bomkamm it 
might not be a conceivable enterprise: 


should not expect more than good questions. 
For all its merits this book is not likely to set 
anyone on'fire. The depth of the Archbishop's 
own belief does not come across. He.is like a 
judge who sums up fairly, without saying any- 
diing that qnigiit influence the jury. He seems 
to be too bbund by the thoughts of this present 
age; we want to know where we are going, as 
well as where we are. One may. reasonably 
expect an Archbishop to view the present sub 
specie aelernl tails. .■* • ./ 1 . - 

. Habgood is al his best in the “Theological 
Reflections on Compfomlse” with which the 
book ends. Everyone engaged In public life 
wpuld do well to rend it, whatever their views 
;pn religion: It iji good tfiat “Christians who are 

S ated to get. their hands dirty and to face t he 
tjes qf political compromise Ore much 
more Common Than 'they! used to be”, 

The theological teaching and development of 
the Ethiopian Church are not widely known. In 
The Traditional Interpretation of ihe Apbcal- 
ypse of St John in the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Cftwrefr. Uiiiyersity of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications 33 (417pp. Cambridge University 
Press/ £351 0, =521 24561 3), Roger Cowley 
provides an account of its biblical and patristic 
commentary material, together with transla- 
tions’ of ^-kanlpleS oi Commentaries on the 
Apocalypse of John. , ’ : 
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